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FOREWORD 


The New York World several years ago conceived a new 
idea for an anthology of the best American short stories, one 
that would represent, not the opinion of one individual, but 
the judgment of the group of men and women best qualified 
to recognize merit in current fiction—the editors of the 
magazines. 

The idea of an annual anthology prepared on this basis 
was presented by The World to the editors of sixteen of the 
leading magazines and has had their enthusiastic support. 
The present volume of “The World’s Best Short Stories” is 
the third to be thus issued. 

Each of the magazine editors is invited to name one or 
more stories that in his opinion is among the best he has 
published during the year. From the stories thus nominated 
sixteen are chosen by Paul Palmer, Sunday Editor of The 
World. These stories are published in The Sunday World 
Magazine edition, and by allied newspapers in other cities, 
thus presenting to a large reading public the choicest of the 
current fiction. 

The collection offers much wider variety than any other 
anthology, presenting a much more faithful picture of the 
year’s fiction than can be found elsewhere for among the 
magazines are included not only literary magazines like 
Harper’s, the widely popular ones like Cosmopolitan, and the 
women’s magazines, but also such widely read publications as 
the Popular, Adventure and Short Stories. The themes used 
by the authors represented in the collection have an equally 
wide range, from cowboy epics to psychological studies. 

Inevitably an anthology prepared on this plan must include 
many of the names of the most famous story-writers, for 
naturally it is the masters who the oftenest produce the mas- 
terpieces. In the first volume appeared stories by Irvin S. 
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Cobb, Ellen Glasgow, Michael Arlen, Zona Gale, Richard 
Connell, Somerset Maugham, Samuel Merwin, Elsie Sing- 
master, Inez Haynes Irwin and Ida A. R. Wylie. In the 
second volume were stories by Peter B. Kyne, Booth Tark- 
ington, F. Scott Fitzgerald, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Edgar 
Wallace and Acmed Abdullah. In the present volume—the 
third of the series—are tales by such celebrated story-writers 
as Mary Roberts Rinehart, Rupert Hughes, Albert Payson 
Terhune and Charles Caldwell Dobie. 

But not all the authors represented are widely-known. In 
each of the volumes there have been one or two who were 
represented by practically their first published story, as is the 
case in this volume, with “Through Hell” by William M. 
John. This fact alone is an effective answer to the oft- 
repeated statement that “the unknown writer has no chance 
of getting his stories accepted.” 

The general reader will find in this volume many good 
stories that had escaped him, for no one can keep up with 
all the magazines issued. To the professional writer, and 
even to the beginning amateur this book offers an excellent 
guide not only to present modes in story-writing, but also 
to the individual preferences of the editors of the various 
magazines. 

To students of literature in the colleges and schools “The 
World’s Best Short Stories for 1927” presents a true picture 
of the art of writing as carried on to-day, a picture, varied, 
colorful, and entertaining. 


WILLIAM JOHNSTON. 
New York City 
April 6, 1927 
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The Patent Leather Kid 
By RUPERT HUGHES 


They called her that for reasons as evident to the naked 
eye as she was. 

An inventory of her would have run as follows, starting 
at the top: an impudent patent leather cap; a frenzy of 
curls; a pitifully exquisite, pitilessly derisive, recklessly 
painted face; a child’s throat; a slender-shouldered white 
torso submerged just in time (sometimes a little too late) 
in a bodice of patent leather, strapped over the shoulders, 
wrinkling about a boyish waist hardly slighter than the 
limber hips hidden by a flare of patent leather skirt; the 
mere beginning of a pair of trunks; a long hiatus of all 
costume; a pair of patent leather slippers. 

The hiatus was filled by two of the nimblest imaginable 
legs, their knees of tremulous cream curdling and dimpling 
at joints so finely modeled that the beholder thought less of 
girl than of silken machinery or pliant jewelry. 

The Kid danced wildly well in a shady cabaret where her 
only protection from herself or her company was the under- 
standing that she was the special sweetie of the up-and- 
coming young prize-fighter “Curly” Boyle, known in the 
perverse accent of certain native New Yorkers as “Coily 
Berl.” 

The Patent Leather Kid’s name—if you believed what she 
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told you (which was always inadvisable)—was Fay Poplin. 
Where she got it no one knew, but it was surely never from 
her mother or father—if she ever had either. Still, it was 
the only one she used, and you could take your change out 
of it: 

She had a wildcat inside the lithe, impossibly white body 
inside the glossy, flexible armor of patent leather impossibly 
black for all its flashing light. And there was a world of 
ugly wisdom back of the eyes that were, one minute, im- 
possibly innocent; the next, intolerably wise. 

Usually as restless as spilled mercury, Fay to-night might 
have been a statuette of marble and onyx as she leered across 
the table at Curly Boyle where he was attacking a beefsteak, 
and recounting the fight he had just won. 

Fresh from the throb and peril of the ring, he described 
each lead, block, jab, with the fire, if not the vocabulary, 
of a poet. But Fay took it all with a bitter-sweet smile of 
contemptuous amusement. Now and then she would toss 
him a celery-top, in lieu of an ironical flower, or a sprig of 
parsley from the platter he was cleaning up. At last she 
broke right in on the climax of the knock-out punch: 

“Boy, you sure are the gravy! There’s no denying it, 
for you admit it yourself; and you ought to know. But 
how come the newspapers keep saying your fights are all 
fixed and you only knock out set-ups ?” 

“Ah, who cares what the doity sheets say!” 

In her face there was the meekness of a little girl lisping 
a prayer, but a she-devil’s malice in her drawl as she asked: 
“Say, Coily, just what is a set-up?” 

He was good only at fist-repartee. 

He countered feebly: “Ah, go chase yourself! You 
know dam’ well what a set-up is.” 

“Do I, dolling? A guy was tellin’ me that set-ups are 
has-beens or never-wases who get paid to stand up just 
long enough to be knocked out. But Coily Berl would never 
beat up a poor gink who was hired to lay down, would you, 
dear-ree ?” 

Curly rolled his eyes in helpless agony toward his man- 
ager, Jake Stuke, and Jake growled at Fay: “Ah, lay off 
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him, can’t you? Or I might pass you a poke in the jah 
miyself!” ~ 

“Yes? And what’d mama be doin’ in the meanwhile, 
pet? Wrappin’ this chiny platter round your bald old bean, 
maybe. Say, what right you got to take a mortgage on a 
nice boy’s life and toin him into a crook? Coily used to 
could lick all comers, but now he wouldn’t dast bawl out 
that little Wop waiter without you looked him over, signed 
him up to lay down, and took the long end of the gate.” 

Jake almost wept as he pleaded: “Say! say! say! soft 
pedal that stuff, can’t ya? Don’t I know what Coily’s got? 
Aint I noisin’ him for the champ’nship of the woild? 
Ain’t I got him a clean record of eighteen knock-outs, se’m 
decisions and not one draw?” 

Fay murmured with adorable wonder: “Oh, it was you 
that did all that knockin’-out, Jakie? It wasn’t Coily, after 
all.” 

“Shut your trap, will ya?’ Curly snarled. “Or do you 
want me to shut it for you?” 

“Anything from you, sweethot, is a gift from hev’m.” 

Stuke stopped Curly’s fist on its way over the table, and 
tried to silence this Patent Leather gnat. 

But she had heard her cue and was out on the floor doing 
her stuff while the saxophonists gargled and snored. The 
light darted about the patent leather surfaces of her costume, 
and dreamed upon her snowy flesh, while her ruthless little 
frame telegraphed messages of an insolence and audacity 
that could never be said or sung. But oh, how beautiful 
she was! 

Curly glared at her with a passionate hatred. For every- 
body else he had a heart full of icewater. The only 
patriotism he had was his mad longing to be the champion 
of the United States and to beat down all foreigners. And 
everybody was a foreigner to Curly—a man from the Bronx 
or from Flatbush no less than an invader from remote New 
Jersey, Australia, Ireland, or any other point west. 

Then even such patriotism as he had was destroyed by 
the World War when it broke up Europe and fascinated 
America. For it hurt the prestige of all pugilists and shut 
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off their future glories. In the public mind a combat with 
a single adversary on a roped platform presided over by a 
referee to enforce the rules, was contrasted with the ex- 
ploits of martyrs in cloud-wrapt airships or ooze-invading 
submarines or in corpse-lined trenches. 

When at last, with the rush of an uncontrollable mob, 
America joined the riot, Curly Boyle felt that his country 
had turned traitor. There was nothing but talk of volun- 
teers, guns, ammunition, bayonet practice. The sacred word 
“fight” was diverted to the base uses of war. In the throngs 
about the prize-ring, uniforms were less conspicuous than 
ordinary clothes. 


In the cabaret the uniforms made a wild uproar over 
Fay, and Curly could tell that their applause pleased her 
as she had never been pleased before. She looked as if she 
wanted to cry. To-night when she came back panting and 
sank down at the table, she had forgotten her sarcasm. 
She said: 

“Coily, I bet you’d look grand in khaki or a navy-blue 
lowneck. You’re a hot dresser, but there’s a soitain sum- 
pin’ about a uniform” 

“Yeah!” said Curly. “I been thinkin’ about it. But I 
can’t make up me mind which soivice to jern up with.” 

Jake Stuke raised a hand. 

“Accordin’ to our little contrack, Mr. Berl, if any mind- 
makin’-up is to be did, I do it. I do the brain woik and 
you do the fist woik; and right where I book you. Sup- 
pose you enlisted like a fool; what'd they do to you? Set 
you to peelin’ a million potatoes! Suppose you cut your 
tumb off or get camp-sickness, or break your back; where 
are you? Supposin’ you got into the trenches and come 
home wit’ a crutch under each arm, if you had any arm to 
put a crutch under. They’d wave a few flags over you, and 
call you a coupla heroes, and then forget you. You’d be 
a lousy bum panhandlin’ for poke-outs. No, sir, you stick 
to the woik I’ve laid out for you and leave the shootin’ 
to the guys that’s afraid to use their fists.” 

“T guess you got the right dope at that,” said Curly. 
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Was it a sigh of relief or of regret that slipped from 
Fay’s lips? The veil of almost tenderness in her eyes was 
gone, leaving them hard and bitter again. They softened 
only as she glanced about at the eager lads in khaki or blue 
blouses. 

Curly knew those eyes of hers and jealousy choked him. 
All soldiers, sailors and marines were immediately added 
to his gallery of enemies. Gradually the public went plumb 
nutty and began to call for the draft, compulsory service, 
a something they called universal conscription. If the act 
passed, everybody would have to volunteer whether he 
wanted to or not. Even Stuke was worried. 

Curly wasn’t afraid of nobody, but a guy hadda right 
to stick to his own speciality. 

Fay, though, could not seem to get his idea into her solid 
ivory noodle. She was growing so warlike that she would 
rather dance with a soldier or a sailor than listen to Curly 
talk ring stuff. There was a funny look on her face all the 
time. Curly tried to knock it off once or twice, but it kept 
coming back. Especially when the band played “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” And somebody was always playing it. 
Go to a theater or a movie or a restaurant and you hadda 
keep standing up half the time. You couldn’t begin to chaw 
a potata but what the band would begin to bump the bumps 
with that old “O-oh, say, can you see by the dawn’s oily 
light ” On the street you was forever tipping your hat 
to the flag as if it was a lady friend. Curly added the flag 
to his other favorite hates. 

One afternoon when he was strolling along Fit’ Avenya 
with Fay, for a little light exercise before the bout of the 
night with the Jersey Skeeter—the biggest man he had taken 
on yet—they were checked at a crossing by a regiment mov- 
ing up the street. There was always a regiment moving 
up the street. 

Another flag was coming along! A flag was always com- 
ing along! Curly eyed the leaning standards slanting north 
as the Stars and Stripes beat backward in a writhe of red 
and white and a twinkle of stars in a restless blue. He 
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hated them so that he kept his hands at his sides and his 
hat on his head. 

The bareheaded idiots around him stared at him in wrath. 
People muttered: 

“Hats off!” 

“The lid! The lid!’ 

Curly did not move. A stunted runt next to him had the 
nerve to say: 

“Take it off before I smash it over your ugly mug!” 

Curly’s answer was a contemptuous elbow-jab that took 
the guy’s wind and doubled him up. An old man, grizzled 
and tall, whispered over Curly’s shoulder: 

“Uncover, man; the flag is coming.” 

“Ah, to hell wit’ the rag!” said Curly. 

There was a movement in the crowd as if a snake were 
coiling to strike, and Curly made ready to learn these dubs 
who they were talking to. Suddenly his hat was whisked 
off by some unknown hand. Curly whirled and searched 
for it, but could not find it. Fay, who was standing at his 
side, had evidently not noticed the atrocity, for she was star- 
ing at the soldiers. 


There are few things as sacred to a man as his hat, and 
Curly was in a mood to assault the whole town when Fay 
said: “Here’s your bonnet, dearie.” She glanced at his 
fist. “Don’t waste that mallet on me; save it for the 
Skeeter.” 

Curly snatched the hat from her hand, jammed it on his 
head and struck out for his training quarters, leaving her 
flat. 

All this put Curly in high spirit for the bout. The Jersey 
Skeeter had more height and weight and a three-inch longer 
reach than Curly, but only courage enough to submit for a 
few dollars to the brief death of a knock-out. It had been 
agreed that the fight was to go four rounds before the 
Skeeter took the count. 

The bout was so stupid that the crowd grew rabid as the 
two men fanned the air, fell into clinches until the referee 
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pried them apart; whiffed, danced and embraced. The 
referee did all the work and the crowed howled. 

“Say, whyn’t you kiss each other?” 

“Give the poor beezer an ice-cream cone, sweetheart.” 

“Nah, make it a cream-puff apiece.” 

Curly could not endure ridicule and he sent the Skeeter 
cowering against the ropes, trying to cover himself in a 
dozen places with only two useless fists. 

With his left hand, Curly set the head of the Skeeter 
in just the position to knock it off, drew back that right 
meat-ax of his, and—a regiment marched by! The band 
played “The Star-Spangled Banner.” There was a racket 
of people getting to their feet; then a hush of attention. 

The Skeeter, glancing between his gloves, saw that Curly’s 
jaw had sagged and his hands had dropped. The much 
abused Skeeter could not resist the chance. Curly was 
sitting too pretty. 

The Skeeter made a sledge-hammer of himself and caught 
Curly just below the inverted V of his ribs. As Curly 
crumpled the Skeeter’s right hand came up from the floor, 
met the point of Curly’s jaw, slammed it shut and jarred off 
every nerve in his head. 

By the cry of “Nine!” Curly had forced one paralyzed 
arm to action and heaved his two-ton weight up to his left 
elbow. At “Ten and out!” he had his right palm on the 
canvas and was prying his other shoulder out of the ground 
where it had taken root. His head came up as if it were 
made of lead and his eyes were pitiful with fog and wonder. 

He could hear faint sounds of cheering several miles away 
and the next thing he knew was his dressing-room, with his 
black sparring partner and his fat adorer, Puffy Kinch, 
working over him; and Stuke trying to look like a good loser. 

Curly tore off his gloves and sobbed and wailed as only 
prize-fighters can weep. 

The Skeeter gave him the only comfort he could accept. 
The Skeeter put his head in to apologize and Curly, with a 
howl of joy, dragged him in, beat him senseless, and kicked 
him out. Then he wept again. He outwept his own shower- 
bath. 
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He would not have gone to the cabaret where the Patent 
Leather Kid always waited for the good news, but he hardly 
dared let anyone else tell her how it came about. When he 
arrived she was dancing with a tipsy young Lieutenant, who 
hugged her so tight that the two ensigns who dogged their 
steps could not cut in. 

Fay danced the uniform toward Curly and hailed him. 
“Hay, Coily, how many rounds did he last before you handed 
him his K. O.?” 

“Ah, to hell wit choo!” snapped Curly. 

“Oh, I say,” said the Lieutenant, “I can’t have that, you 
know.” 

“Then you can have that!” said Curly, and pasted him 
one that sent him into the orchestra, where the saxophones 
emitted a dying squawk. The ensigns fell on Curly, and he 
said: “Split that between yous!” as he handed them a left 
and a right, zing-zing! 

Fay caught his arm. He gave her a backhander that 
slammed her across a table into a wall. It took two waiters 
to relieve her of the sharp knife she seized with a sincere 
promise to lose it in Curly’s black heart. 

As all the soldiers, sailors and marines massed to 
avenge the uniform, Stuke and Puffy Kinch dragged Curly 
away. 

When the draft board captured Curly, Stuke arranged. to 
have him assigned to the important post of physical instruc- 
tor to the Boy Scouts, but when he told Fay of his good 
luck she stared at him, shook her head feebly, broke down 
crying and ran away. 

She sent him a note. 


Curly dearie: I couldn’t fight, I couldn’t be a train 
nurse, I couldn’t be a stenographer but when I toled 
them I could dance they says go on over to France and 
dance for the boys so I am on my way. Don’t worry 
I am taking your place so take good care of your pre- 
cious self so no more at present from if I don’t see you 
any more hello. Fay 
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Curly crushed the note in his fist, and consigned Fay to 
his overcrowded private hell. Then he went to the draft 
board and asked to be shipped to France—not to spite the 
Kaiser, but the Patent Leather Kid. 

In the training camp he met Puffy Kinch, who was in the 
same brigade and served as a splendid press-agent. Curly 
was soon the champion boxer of the whole division. But on 
the transport he was not so good. His stout stomach had 
been his mainstay and it betrayed him—incessantly. He was 
already licked to a standstill when he reached France. 

All the while he was in the training camp, Fay had been 
dancing in Paris with everybody that asked her to—soldiers 
on leave, soldiers on the way up, soldiers stationed there for 
administration work. 

But her longing was for the trenches. She had always 
had the adventurous heart and she wanted to do her bit for 
the boys who were about to die, or who had returned from 
the dugouts for a respite before they went back into the mud. 

When she learned where the New York draft regiment 
was stationed, she exerted a little unfair influence on one of 
her countless suitors and had herself forwarded to the nearest 
Y. M. C. A. hut. There on the same ballroom floor with her 
were an English Duchess, two French Countesses, and vari- 
ous American aristocrats who wore themselves out in the 
arms of shagbark soldiers of every sort, many of them all 
too fresh from the de-lousing machines; many of them ap- 
parently delayed on their way thither. But everything 
hideous, ridiculous, incredible, inconceivable, was sanctified 
if it helped to cheer the soldiers. No sacrifice was too great 
for the great god Morale. 

Here was a girl of Fay Poplin’s type dancing under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A.! The Y itself had dazed itself 
by embarking in the tobacco business and giving out cigarets 
in place of tracts. Then it had turned its chapels into public 
dance-halls and substituted jazz for hymns. Day and night 
the sacred priestesses spun about the spinning soldiers. They 
rested only on Sundays. 

Then they saw that when the lonely soldiers found the 
ballroom closed on Sundays, they simply drifted “down the 
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line.” And so the Y. M. C. A., as the lesser of two evils, 
gave dances on the Sabbath! 

Fay was afraid of nothing but her feet. Her poor “dogs” 
swollen, bruised from the tread of many a hobnailed boot, 
threatened to die on her. Hundreds of soldiers twirled and 
pursued her over thousands of miles of distance and it 
seemed that everybody in the division took her into his arms 
except Curly Boyle. 

She could not be sure that he was with the army, but she 
always hoped and was forever asking. “Do you happen to 
know a boy named Coily Berl?” 


Even those who knew Curly Boyle did not know his name 
in that dialect. Lieutenant Hugo Breen, who was in com- 
mand of him, failed to recognize the name when Fay asked 
him her old question. But he recognized that Fay was the 
most delicious armful he had ever dandled and he came 
every evening to tote her round the floor. 

He found her so peaked and jaded one Sabbath night that 
his pity grew dangerously tender. “It’s a crime to keep you 
on your feet. Come out in the moonlight and rest.” 

She shook her head and glanced along the line of home- 
sick, dance-hungry, girl-famished soldiers edging the floor. 

“Look at the poor boys that may never dance again! 
They’re goin’ out to die, maybe, and I got a right to die for 
’em. I got an ambish too. I’m keepin’ track of my distance 
and it won’t be long now till I’ve danced my twenty-fi’ thou- 
sandth mile. Then I’m goin’ to call it a day.” 

When Hugo Breen realized that Fay was actually slumber- 
ing in his arms, walking in her sleep, he danced her into the 
blue air, brushing aside the envious witnesses. He had her 
almost out of ear-shot of the music before she woke, as 
startled as if she had fallen out of bed. When she realized 
where she was she gasped: 

“T gotta get back! I gotta get back!” 

Breen kept his arms about her and told her how adorable 
she was, and how pitiful. He begged her for a kiss. So 
many men had taken her kisses with or without the asking 
that she laughed drowsily and put up her pretty mouth. 
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Before the enchanted Hugo could accept the gift, a big 
rand was thrust between his lips and Fay’s, and he received 
iustead of a kiss a slap in the face that swept him back 
and tore his hands from Fay. 


She opened her eyes. Curly! Her first thought was one 
of delight that he was in uniform and in France—but not 
for long, it seemed, since Hugo had already whipped out his 
pistol. He would have emptied it into Curly, too, if Fay had 
not seized his hand and spread her fingers over the muzzle. 

Puffy almost swooned when he saw that Curly had struck 
his own Lieutenant in the face, but Curly was too blind to 
care. Puffy held his terrific left arm and his more terrible 
right, while Hugo checked his own fury for Fay’s sake, put 
up his pistol and mumbled: 

“Boyle, I could shoot you for this, or have you shot. 
But I'll let you live in the hope that you’ll stop some German 
bullet that might have killed a decent man.” 

Curly sneered at such magnanimity and took it for cow- 
ardice. Then he turned on Fay and reviled her with such 
names that a squad of her admirers fell on Curly, and 
Hugo had to save him from being beaten to death. 

Curly took his rage out on Breen, with a subtlety of in- 
solence impossible not to recognize and impossible to specify. 
It was a hard position for both natures. 

Curly was a fierce individualist and punishments drove 
him to mutiny. Breen was a fanatic patriot and felt it his 
highest dignity to forget his dignity in the name of the 
service. After all, Curly Boyle was one more rifle, one more 
bayonet, one more stop-gap. 

And Fay, who was on fire with patriotism, who admired 
Breen and both loved and loathed Curly, succeeded only in 
keeping them in a humor of mutual murder. 

Curly grew so difficult that Breen rejoiced at an unex- 
pected solution of the problem of what to do with him. 

The regiment was joined by a platoon of tanks, Renault 
tanks just up from Langres, where American troops had 
studied the use of them as American troops had to study the 
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use of all the French and British war material, since their 
own country had none of it ready. 

These tanks were not the great baggage-cars of the Eng- 
lish type that startled the Germans one day like a herd of 
elephants breaking from the jungle. The Renaults were 
called “rhinos,” mere whippets. They weighed only a matter 
of seven tons apiece and carried only a chauffeur and a gun- 
ner, in addition to their engines, their gas and their ammuni- 
tion. 

The tanks fascinated the infantry, especially Puffy and 
Curly, until Breen drawled: “Sergeant, I’ve found at last 
the very job these lads are looking for. Assign them both 
to the squad of tank-nurses.” 

The moment Breen got rid of him by assigning him to 
“outdoor” duty, Curly saw just what it would mean to dog 
one of these steel brutes under the storm of fire that would 
rattle off their thick hides. 

His wrath grew blacker as his liver turned whiter. He 
solemnly resolved to escape from the ordeal if he had to 
win his discharge by shooting off one of his own fingers. He 
set the muzzle of a pistol against his left forefinger, but 
could not bring himself to pull the trigger. 

He was so sick with a disease of cowardice that even 
Puffy began to bully him. 

“In the foist place, there ain’t goin’ to be no trenches for 
us tankers; in the seckin’ place, for the love o’ Mike, quit 
braggin’ about how brave you ain’t—or they'll give you a 
medal for it.” 

With the abruptness of a bomb from a Big Bertha, the 
order came for the division to advance into action. The 
tanks trundled right alongside the platoon commanded by 
Hugo Breen, who made it his business to keep an aye on 
Curly. 

The blundering behemoths crept along the night-weird 
roads, through villages like ruined graveyards, as if primeval 
times had come again and prehistoric reptiles crawled toward 
some Mesozoic encounter. 

Curly had not spoken to Fay since he reviled her at their 
first meeting outside the hut, but Hugo Breen had bidden 
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her many a good-by, his only comfort the thought that he 
left her far from the perils he embraced. 

The division drew up at length to the brink of the volcano 
under cover of night—at least they called it “night,” though 
the pitchblack gloom was torn to shreds with rain like blood 
and fire in the rip and split and spatter of star-shells and the 
shattering zoom of big ammunition feeling out the secret 
places. 

The mud was almost too much for the slithering tanks, 
but it was worse for the poor “nurses,” who must skip and 
leap and flounder in the fumes of gasoline and clamber 
through the branches of the trees the tanks bore down, and 
the barbed wire that whipped up in their wake. 

In the mangled forest of their last resort, the tank crews 
set to work with frenzy to tune up their engines, their guns, 
their caterpillar tractors. But Curly had nothing to do ex- 
cept listen to the dog-weary Puffy’s snores and nurse his 
grouch and his blue funk. 

When the fatal moment came to advance, Curly’s morale 
was at the absolute zero. His tank moved off and left him, 
and he thought of the lumbering, yawning Puffy as a fool 
hound heeling a car of death. 

He could not budge until the nose of the following tank 
bunted him over. Only a swift wriggle saved him from 
being ironed into a flat pulp by the caterpillar rollers. He 
lay panting a moment to watch them pouring in a hideous 
cascade that ran to the rear, climbed again and came back 
endlessly. But as the last of the beasts of steel deployed into 
line, he ran after his own because it was the sole familiar 
thing in the insanity about him. 


The dawn was seeping through the fog when the Renaults 
nosed out of the thicket into the open and Curly saw darkly 
before him his first battlefield. It was not only before him 
but behind him; above, where the planes whirred and whence 
the wasted shrapnel rattled from the anti-aircraft cannon; 
beneath, where the shells dived and came back in geysers of 
steel splinters mingled with bones and flesh and mud—and 
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noise !—eternal, maddening noise that never ended and made 
death all but desirable. 

The only shelter Curly found was his own tank, donkeying 
along as pretty as a steel-riveted coffin blown out of a tomb 
and sent sliding and bumping across the ground. A whole 
row of giants’ coffins was bobbing and dipping in a ludicrous 
row and the invisible Germans were giving them all they had. 
Their biggest shells thumped and thundered, vanished, tow- 
ered back in smoke, always missed, but always promised 
death the next time. 

The tanks were unbelievably serene in their ugly progress, 
unhurrried, irresistible, imperturbable, invulnerable, wad- 
dling with ponderous deliberation. 

They were vast iron idiots obliterating everything they 
met. Ahead of them was a narrow trench with a line of 
Heinies pop-eyed, too paralyzed to fire. The monsters slid 
up to them snapped off the barbed wire and the posts and 
smeared the trench, the soldiers and their weapons into one 
grisly paste. 

Curly had to follow, realizing what was underfoot. A big 
shell made a crater so close to Curly’s feet that he rolled 
down into it. He decided to play dead and stay put. But 
the lousy Breen looked down and called: 

“Snap out of that, Mr. Boyle! I’m just as scared as you 
are, but I’m going forward with you. You’ve got a chance 
for life if you come along, but if you don’t, [ll kill you 
myself.” 

Curley came to life and scrambled cravenly out of the 
well. Breen put up his pistol, the tank crew stepped into 
their limousine and closed the door. If Puffy had not 
knocked up the barrel of Curly’s rifle, Breen’s war record 
would have been ended, like many another officer’s, with a 
cartridge from one of his own men. 

The tanks lumbered on. They tilted up a hillock, coasted 
down, straddled a trench and filled it up, wiped down a 
dugout, waded a crimson rivulet. 

Then Curly’s tank began to wabble, to fall behind the line. 
It stopped dead. Smoke poured from its crevices. The 
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door flung wide and the crew swarmed out, grimy and 
scorched and singed. Inside, blazes fluttered. 

The driver reached in to snatch out fire-extinguishers and 
squirt them on the flames while the enemy snipers began 
to snipe. From the trenches, fat-helmeted men in gray 
who had waited to surrender, swarmed out to capture. 

Breen was on hand again. He shouted to Curly to mount 
the tank but before Curly could refuse, he turned to Puffy, 
took Puffy’s big muddy boot in the palm of both hands 
and shot him to the hot roof. 

Puffy was scared brave. He fired off all his cartridges 
and then reached down for hand-grenades and plied them 
here and there where they were most needed. There was 
something beautiful and joyous about him even in the eyes 
of Curly, who stood palsied, unable to decide where to fire 
or how to cover. 

Puffy was too big to miss, too drunk with battle-hootch 
to care for a nick in the ribs, a bite out of his thigh. When 
his right arm cracked, he threw grenades with his left. 

Curly saw two snipers kneeling and taking aim at Puffy. 
He wished he had the power to protect his friend. But he 
could not find his muscles. 

Then Puffy came over as if a mule had kicked him off the 
roof. He fell at Curly’s feet, splashed up bloody mud and 
took the count with his mouth open and his eyes rolled back 
white. 


This was what Curly needed. His country, his flag, his 
honor, his duty meant nothing. But when the black-hearted 
blackguards got his friend, he understood. That put it all 
in words of one syllable. He saw a German dashing to- 
ward him with his bayonet low. Curly touched the trigger 
and the Heinie went forward on his nose. Another gray- 
backed louse was on his heels. Curly fired and missed, but 
knocked the man’s gun aside with his own and then with 
all the famous drive of his punching muscles, and as if the 
bayonet were the far end of his fist, he smote the Heinie in 
the pit of his belly. This, too, was something Curly could 
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understand. This was what his muscles understood and 
loved. 

Breen, who was lending a hand in the tank, backed right 
into a galloping German’s bayonet. Curly caught the blade 
in his hand and dragged it toward his own chest, sidestepped 
it, shifted his gun into the hollow of his left arm and lifted 
the Heinie off his feet with an uppercut to the point of the 
jaw. And now Curly was so much himself again that he 
began to count the senseless Heinie out—“One, two, tree.” 

Amazed and admiring, Breen yelled, “Good work, Boyle. 
Much obliged!” He wrung Curly’s bleeding left hand and 
apologized ! 

The crew leaped into the tank and slammed the door, 
and then the gun of the tank began to spit. The siege was 
ended. The assailants fell over one another in flight. The 
tank whirled this way and that, coughing and belching lead. 
It broke half a dozen German legs and cleared the neighbor- 
hood, then moved on with the disgusting wabble of an old 
gander late to dinner. 

Curly hesitated by Puffy’s side, weeping and cursing. 
But stretcher-bearers came up, darted to Puffy and carried 
him back. Curly tied a dirty handkerchief about his left 
hand and ran after his tank, strangely interested, drunkenly 
eager for more of this kind of stuff. 

When the advance for the day ended at the appointed 
spot, the tanks found shelter in the lee of a high mound, 
and the stokers came out into the evening air to rest and 
consider their glory. Breen strode up, slapped Curly on the 
shoulder and said to everybody within reach of his voice: 

“Tf it hadn’t been for old man Boyle’s boy, I wouldn’t be 
here to-night. He saved my life that’s all.” 

Curly was still surly enough, and frank enough to mutter: 

“T wonder why?” 

Breen tried to laugh that off, but there was regret in his 
laughter, and the other men stared at Curly as if he were a 
skunk from somewhere. 


That night seemed no longer to Curly than a period be- 
tween rounds. It was as if his seconds worked over the 
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groggy fighter in his sleep, for by morning his soul was 
washed and fanned with towels, given a wet sponge to drink 
from, and heartened for the gong. 

When he was wakened a little before the Zero with a 
tap and a whisper, “Ten to go!” there leaped up a different 
Curly, ready for battle, eager for battle, keen to fight for— 
for what? He could not have told. It was not for the fun 
or the pride of fighting as in the ring, or for any champion- 
ships or medals. He was fighting for a mystery. 

This day’s work involved the capture of an ex-village. 
There were stone walls and cellars and piles of tumbled 
masonry to overcome, with enemy soldiers as thick as cooties. 

A two-story church tower was the key position and just as 
Curly’s tank reached it the steering-gear jammed. The 
whippet went round and round the building so fast that it 
all but flattened Curly, dancing to escape the stones and 
bullets from the upper windows. Suddenly the old bus 
decided to quit circling and dive. It catapulted into a door- 
way with such a leap that it brought down the whole shell- 
riddled tower upon itself. 

A smoke of rubble-dust went up and when it settled, 
Curly could not even see the tank. He dropped his rifle 
and began to tear at the masonry. Other soldiers came to 
his aid and they flung aside blocks of granite and dead 
Germans with equal unconcern. 

They cleared a space along the side of the tank till they 
reached the door, but a tottering pile of stone stood waiting 
here to come down in avalanche the moment the keystone 
was removed. 

The rescuers stood baffled while the men in the tank 
pounded and suffocated. At last Curly climbed a tier or 
two, set his feet with care and took the weight upon his own 
great shoulder-blades. Bracing himself, like old Atlas in the 
almanac, he straddled the doorway of the tank and then 
with all his strength, and more, heaved upward and back- 
ward, wondering just when the stones would begin to roll 
and crack his fool neck. 

But what did his neck matter before the danger to the 
sacred tank? 
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Somehow he held, shivering and dripping with sweat from 
the strain, while his comrades pulled out the last block. The 
tank door swung back, and the all-but-strangled crew fell 
out. They looked up to see that they passed between the 
legs of Curly Boyle. 

The next job was to extract Curly. But how were they 
to do that? He was himself the keystone of the arch, and 
all above him was piled white stone trembling to spill at his 
least quaver. 

While the men gaped and planned how they could shore 
him up till they could get him out, Curly watched in a fail- 
ing agony but with a certain grandeur in his eyes. He 
groaned : 

“Watch out below, yous guys, or some of yous’ll get hoit.” 

Then he wilted, caved, came down like a crucifix. And all 
the wall came with him. There was nothing in front of 
them but a cairn of stone, and Curly buried alive within. 

Breen and his men went at it with frenzy, their eyes 
drenched, their language foul, their hands gashed and 
scarlet. They found his head at last, face down, bleeding, 
lifeless. When they had dug the rest of him out, he came 
back to life, but liked it so little that he went right back 
into the dark again. 

There was an awful limpness about him when they laid 
him on the ground at a distance from the church. His back 
was broken and his arms and legs seemed to have no bones 
in them. 

As an ordinary casualty, he was not worth wasting pre- 
cious time over, but as Curly Boyle, the savior of his tank? 

All this while, the Patent Leather Kid had been doing 
her stuff. She let whoever asked her for a dance hug her 
and wamble her about. Sometimes she felt a soldier kiss her 
hair. Sometimes hungry lips brushed her ear. Sometimes 
some famished rake would flirt a little. Why should she 
care? Who was she to stiffen herself and murmur, “Sir!” 

She returned the clinches and pretended to be overcome 
with equal love. 

She passed her twenty-five thousandth mile, and still she 
could not stop. 
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One midnight after the last soldier had ground her last 
toe the last time and the hut closed down, she went stum- 
bling back to her sleeping quarters so tired that she had 
just decided to lie down in the street to take the toothache 
out of her feet when she realized that she was passing an im- 
provised hospital where an endless procession of litters was 
being dumped outside in the dark. 

As she paused shuddering, a surgeon, maniac with over- 
work and horror, stepped out of the house. The shaft of 
light illumined the startling figure of the Patent Leather Kid 
—all too manifestly a woman. He growled: 

“Here, you! We need you!” 

Fay was too tired to protest or resist. She went in with 
him on tipsy feet and the sight she saw had either to kill 
her or refresh her. It woke her with the flaring pain of 
driving a tack up under the finger-nail. She feil back gib- 
bering: “I’m sorry sir, but I—I don’t know anything but 
dancing.” 

“You can hand me things, can’t you? And hold things— 
including your tongue. Mrs. Vanderhoef will tell you.” 

Mrs. Vanderhoef was a New York woman of enormous 
wealth and size. She had sold 2,000 cups of chocolate and 
had been shuffling bedward to take a heavy weight off her 
feet when the surgeon saw her. He had pressed her into 
service an hour ago. Fay almost fainted at the sight of her. 
She was scarlet from head to foot,.her white hair matted 
with blood, every inch of her drenched and dripping. 

The worst was the slipping on the floor. And the things 
Fay had to hold! to hand! and to take away! And then 
the silence! Nothing but the little clink and slish of knives, 
the ripping of gauze and tape, the surgeon’s curt demands, 
the uncouth animal noises the soldiers made trying to keep 
from distressing the ladies with a sign of their unearthly 
pain. 

This once wanton little girl and this once snobbish matron, 
this once dapper surgeon and these once hale and hearty 
lads, now crimson with gore and doddering through a red 
Gehenna of anguish, were all doing things that nobody could 
have done if everybody had not been doing them—the foe, 
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the Allies, the least and the greatest men, animals, machines. 

In honest mathematics, nothing multiplied by infinity is 
nothing still. But in the sardonic nonsense of war, it became 
infinity; the impossible became universal. 

In the times of sanity, Fay would have died of horror 
before she could have helped in the benevolent butchery of 
one of these poor boys who were brought in like rolls of 
cloth, cut, slashed, patched together and carted away. To 
have witnessed one such operation would have sent Fay to 
the floor in a swoon or howling in flight. But as she passed 
the knives that must gouge dozens and dozens and dozens 
of mutilated wretches, she never even sighed to realize that 
further hundreds were on the way to her door, and millions 
were yet to be massacred along the incalculable frontier of 
the war. 

The first sound she made to show that she was not a mere 
handy kitchen cabinet of utensils was when the surgeon 
threw back a blanket from a thing more like a scarecrow 
than a man. The rips and blotches in the uniform were an 
index of appalling wounds. 

Fay glanced dully overshoulder from the boiler where 
she was blistering her fingers snatching steel instruments 
from scalding water. Then she let out a little whine and 
caught at Mrs. Vanderhoef to keep from falling. 


The surgeon made a swift survey of the stretcher’s con- 
tents and the tag attached, threw back the blanket and 
growled: “Take him away. Hes past all mending.” 

Fay shrieked and clawed the surgeon: “No! No! No! 
It’s Coily Berl!” 

“I can’t help it if it’s General Pershing. I can’t waste 
precious time on him.” 

“But you gotta! It’s Coily! It’s my boy. He was so 
brave. He hadda whip himself foist.” 

“Tm sorry, honey, but”—— 

“You save him now or I'll wreck this whole Gawdam’ 
joint!” 

The surgeon blinked his eyes, came out of the coma of 
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his frenzy, and snapped: “Well, why don’t you fetch the 
anesthetic?” 

Mrs. Vanderhoef, with a blur of tears in her parched eyes, 
tried to check Fay and break it gently to her, but she had 
dashed past and learned the grim fact, announced it with 
a moan: 

“Oh Gawd! It’s all gone!” 

The fierce eyes of the surgeon softened a little as he laid 
his awful hand on Fay’s shoulder and muttered: “Better 
let him sleep.” 

“Would he—would he wake up?” 

“Not in this world, my child.” 

“This woild is the only one I know. You bring him back 
and give him his chance to make good, d’ya hear, or—or—oh, 
don’t lose me my Coily now!” 

“Hold hard, then!” 

At the first thrust of the knife, Curly came back from 
wherever he was. He saw the crimson caricature of Fay, 
everything red, red. He gasped in a husk of a voice: 

“Are we in hell, Kid?” 

She kissed him and whispered: “Not yet, but we’re on 
our way through, Coily boy. It’s goin’ to hoit—it’s goin’ 
to hoit woiss than anybody was ever hoit before. But they 
can’t down Coily Berl, the comin’ champ—the champi’n of 
the woil’, can they, Coily ?” 

That was the word he needed—an appeal to his pride, his 
swagger, his conceit. He was—he must be Coily Berl. It 
was all he had to help him—that and the ferocious little 
fingers clenching his, and the warm christening of tears 
from other eyes. 

Through Curly’s tortured soul ran a phantasmagoria of 
tanks, rolling over him, munching him with the alligator- 
jawed rollers, shrapnel searing him, bayonets piercing him, 
shells filling him with ragged iron in a pit of fog whose only 
light was a will-o’-the-wisp in patent leather, glinting and 
beckoning. 

There was no anesthetic but nature’s drug of exhaustion. 
When Curly could hurt no more, he hurt no more. He fell 
into what Fay hoped was sleep, but it might be what it 
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looked more like. She fainted at last and Mrs. Vanderhoef 
laid her by Curly’s side with a part of his blanket over her. 
She slept hours and hours of woe away, and when she woke 
with a start, she wrung a groan from Curly that was better 
than the silence she dreaded most. 

When that hospital was evacuated, Fay went back with 
the body that was just alive enough not to grow cold. She 
and Curly came to rest in a base hospital that had been a 
palace. 

Here all of Curly’s visible wounds healed, and all his bones 
were knit until he was restored to a health that was faultless 
except for one thing; he could not move a muscle from his 
neck down. 


To a man whose whole life and ambition had been muscu- 
lar, who had thought of hardly anything but the perfection 
of his sinews so that he should be the most agile, the most 
forceful being on earth of his weight, a life sentence to im- 
mobility was the ultimate doom. His very frenzies could 
find no expression. He never had had any language beyond 
the vocabulary of rough sport. Now he could not make 
even a gesture of protest or of defiance. He could not 
clench that fist which was to him what-a brush is to a 
painter, a chisel to a sculptor, a pen to an author, a rifle toa 
soldier. His fist was himself. Life confronted him as a 
nightmare in which he was himself the marble monument of 
what he might have been. 

With blurred speech from uncertain lips he babbled to 
Fay. 

“I got the K. O. for keeps. It ain’t gonna stop at the 
count of ten or ten million. I gotta lay here forever like 
the ossified man in the muzhum. I’m petterfied.” 

None could understand his woe better than Fay, for her 
life was also a career of muscles. The speed and rhythmic 
pulse of her members were her heaven, and her reason and 
reward for existence. 

She could imagine herself frozen and she made Curly’s 
inferno her own. 

At first she tried, as people always do, to console the victim 
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by belittling his affliction and pointing out how much worse 
it might have been. But she soon saw that this was poison 
to Curly. 

Thereafter she poured out her grief. There was no need 
to pretend. She had merely to let her heart flow. She wept 
so bitterly that it became Curly’s business to console her 
by making light of his disaster. 

Sometimes she would dance for him to while away the 
endless hours. His eyes drank her in and he sighed: 

“You're the one best bet for dancin’. You'll be woith 
a million to some manager when the war’s over.” 

“That’s the stuff, boy. You'll lay still and take the rest 
you've oined and mama’ll go out and dance and bring home 
the bacon to her baby.” 

“She will like hell! Do you think I’m the kind of a guy 
would let a goil hamstring herself tryin’ to take care of 
me? The gov-ment will do that. You go on about your 
business and forget you’ve ever knew me.” 

Self-sacrifice from Curly! Altruism from Curly! Rage 
because somebody else was to be incommoded for his sake! 
Love that could order its love into exile for her sake! 

“Oh, Coily, quit bein’ so good! Haul off and give me a 
slam in the map for the sake of old times. You’re so sweet 
nowadays I’m afraid you’re goin’ to toin into a dam’ angel. 
Be yourself, Coily! Be yourself!” 

When Hugo Breen was granted leave, he traced Curly as 
soon as he could. He was embarrassed to find Fay with him. 
It was confusing to see the man who had hated him so well 
and saved his life, lying helpless in the care of the girl they 
had fought over. 

In revenge he dumped a whole scuttleful of coals of fire 
on Curly’s head. He praised him with an extravagance that 
became Hugo well and endeared him further to Fay. He 
announced that his battle report had recommended Curly 
for decoration, and the recommendation had been approved. 
A medal would soon be decorating Curly’s manly chest. 

Curly smiled feebly and said: “I thank you, sir, and I 
hope you'll excuse me not salutin’, but I can’t seem to lay 
hold of me hand.” 
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He suffered a new pang when Fay went out with Hugo 
and did not come back for a long time. By then Curly had 
whipped himself again and he managed to disgorge his 
thought: “I’m glad you’ve took up with that guy. He’s 
nutty about you and he’ll make you a swell husbin.” 

“Oh, ye-yuh? Well, not in this life, dear-ree. What I 
was talkin’ to him about was gettin’ some new dope on 
you. He’s going to bring down the swellest soigeons in the 
business, and give you a real shake-down.” 

As a matter of fact Hugo had implored Fay not to 
sacrifice her youth and beauty to a man she could not help, 
and to join her life to his own, but she had only smiled and 
told him not to make her laugh since she had chapped lips. 
She kissed him and told him to run along and bring up the 
top soigeants in the medical woild. 

The big boys came down and went over Curly and through 
him, praised his condition and said that his only trouble 
was mental. All he needed to control his muscles was to 
believe that he could. He was suffering from an inferiority 
complex, shell shock and a kind of spiritual lockjaw. 

Fay was in ecstasies over the news. And so was Curly. 
But when he tried to move his muscles, nothing happened. 
He gnashed his teeth in an anguish of effort. He knitted 
his brows and strove till the sweat oozed. His head rolled 
from side to side in defeat. 

“Nothin’ doin’, honey. It can’t be did.” 

“It’s gotta be did, Coily! All you gotta do is take up your 
bed and walk. Then you can begin trainin’ once more, you 
can go back to America now and be the champi’n prize-_ 
fighter of the woild.” 

His head swung sidewise again. “I don’t wanna go back 
in no ring and paste a lot of pugs in the snoot. I wanna 
go back with my regiment. I wanna be a soldier. I wanna 
fight for—for my country.” 

Tears were suddenly on his eyelashes in a gush of pa- 
triotism from unknown wells in his heart. Fay smiled 
sadly. 

“Coily, ain’t you fought enough for it? Your sweet 
country has mighty near ruined you.” 
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“Yeah, you said it. But love ain’t run like a business 
proposition. Seems like the people you love best are the 
ones you do the most for, not the ones that do the most 
for you. I never really loved me mother till I begun to 
toin over to her me prize-ring money. She didn’t last long 
enough to get much of it. You’re diffrent. I never done 
nothin’ for you but give you trouble, and take your heart 
out of you. So you ought to love me a lot.” 

“T do, Coily! Gawd knows, I do!” 

“Well, that’s the way I love America. I used to notice 
how the woist wounded soldiers was the ones that had the 
most patertism. Jake Stuke says it’s the bunk. But I never 
knew I had a country till I’d gave her all I had.” 


Fay would not relinquish hope of bringing him back to the 
glory of his strength. He tried and tried but at each defeat 
his effort was more feeble. Even desire began to flicker 
out for lack of hope to feed on. He sought to explain it to 
Fay: i 

“If you’d ever been knocked out, Fay, you’d know just 
how it is. When the Joisey Skeeter give me my foist K. O., 
I was just this way. I was wise to every little thing. I seen 
the champi’nship fadin’. But I couldn’t get up. I simpully 
couldn’t get up. And now Ive got a poimanent K. O. I 
can’t find the right noive to pull me muscles. I bust meself 
tryin’ but—I’d give all the woild—but you—if I could budge 
one of them concrete toes of mine, but I can’t—I can’t. 
Nothin’ doin’.” 

Fay gave up nagging him. She settled down to be the 
lifelong nurse of a lifelong invalid. 

Often they put him in a wheeled chair and let her trundle 
him about the corridors and the great marble verandas. 
Sometimes she could get men to carry his chair down the 
steps, and then she would wheel him out on the grass. 

Trees and flowers and grass were all right, but they were 
not in his line, and he wearied of them. From the distance 
they could often hear the blurred flourish of bugles, the dim 
thud of drums. 

One day there was such a fanfare of brass and such a hint 
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of far-off cheers that he urged her to run his chair down 
to the streets. The eagerness in his face was like an inner 
sunlight. She knew that his soul was marching, though his 
poor feet were but so much lead. Through the iron railing 
of the fence they saw a regiment in khaki—Americans! 

The French were cheering them mightily, because their 
aid assured triumphs after prolonged doubt. The Americans 
rode in on the chariots of the dawn after a night of storm. 
These Americans seemed to be hurrying to the battle lest 
they arrive too late. 

Fay, beaming on them with pride, heard Curly speak and 
asked him what he had said. He did not answer but she 
gradually pieced together the remembered sounds. He had 
groaned: 

“Oh Gawd, lea’ me go back in!” 

Standing at his right side she put her left arm about his 
shoulder and squeezed the rock it was. The band blaring 
that jazz that had set all Europe agog, suddenly struck a more 
solemn strain. It began to bump the bumps. Curly croaked: 

““©-oh, say, can you see by the ” I wouldn’t stand up 
when I could, and now” 


His head leaned out a little ; hats were falling off in a break- 
ing wave. Through the iron pickets he could see a torment 
of color in the breeze, a writhing, star-sprinkled rainbow 
above the helmets and the bayonet-glitter. That old flag was 
coming along! It was always coming along! And always 
trying to fight free from its own staff—beating about the 
faces of the color-guard like a wild bird, a red-winged, white- 
breasted bluebird! 

“Fay!” he gasped. “Me cap! Me cap! Take off me 
cap!” 

She whipped it from his brow and held it over his heart 
and was so much a soldier now in behalf of her disabled 
veteran that she brought her right hand smartly to her brow 
and kept it there till the flag should have passed. 

As she stood transfixed, she felt a trembling under 
her left hand and a mighty thumping of Curly’s heart. Won- 
dering, but holding herself rigid at attention, she let her 
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glance fall upon Curly and saw that he was being shaken 
with a great ague. 

She could not see his face, but his head was bent as if he 
were trying to lift a tremendous weight—wrecking himself 
in a destroying endeavor. There was a quivering at his side. 
His right hand was shuddering. The hooked talons of the 
fingers were unbending, forcing themselves outward, 
straightening, drawing together ! 

The whole forearm was tremulous now. It was rising, 
rising, with a sense of rending itself from marble restraints. 
It came up slowly but with a deadly certainty till the fore- 
finger touched the brow over the right eye. The head came 
back and up, erect. 

Fay’s tears of joy were lost in his curls as she understood 
that he was rigid now only because he wanted to be—rigid 
only till the flag went by. 

And the flag went by, swirling, leaping, joyously deter- 
mined to be free. 


II 


“The Trumpet Sounds” 
By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


Big Joe Allison had shot his wife and cut his own throat. 
All the Fifth Ward had expected it for some time, except 
Anna Allison herself. But, then, the ward could have told 
her some things about Joe that she did not know: his slow 
quietness and then his occasional violences. 

But the ward had not liked Anna, with her bobbed hair and 
her eyes traveling about looking for admiration. Always like 
that she was, with her slim legs in silk stockings twinkling 
along the streets and her challenging look and half smile. 

No one was immune from those sly attacks of Anna’s. 

“Half a dozen eggs,” she would say to the grocer, and look 
up at him from under her lashes. “And don’t pick out the 
bantams. Joe’s hollow all the way.” 

“Head and all, eh ?” 

“Oh, his head’s solid enough,” she would say, and laugh 
a little contemptuously. It was not long before all the ward 
knew that she had married Joe for reasons of her own, but 
that those reasons had nothing to do with love. 

Mrs. Harrison, who lived above the poolroom across the 
street, sized her up quickly. “If you ask me,” she said, 
“she’s a hussy. And the sooner Joe finds it out the better.” 

But Anna was too shrewd for that. Joe would come home 
to a tidy flat, with Anna moving daintily about, and after the 
supper things were cleaned up he would take her on his 
knee and sit for a while, content just to hold her. 

And Anna would submit. She had a way of running her 
hand up his sleeve and stroking his great arm, covered with 
strong, dark hair. “Are you still crazy about me, Joe?” 
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“You bet I am.” 

He paid her without question the tributes her vanity de- 
manded. He saw in the tidy flat not a setting for Anna 
herself but a welcome home to a tired man; thought her 
fastidious care of her small body was to make it attractive 
to him, and without being conscious of it felt in her coolness 
and lack of passion a safeguard. 

He did not know that vanity leads more women astray 
than love. 

On Sunday mornings he crept out of bed and went to 
early mass without disturbing her. Anna had been a Protes- 
tant before her marriage, but she had changed her faith as 
easily as she had changed her name, and after a time Joe 
had given up trying to make a good Catholic of her. 

“Now listen, boy,” she would say. “I don’t care about 
those things. They were left out of me, somehow. And 
I'll take what’s coming to me in the next world. Pll be a 
sport all right when the time comes.” 

That was a favorite expression of hers. Being a sport was 
the nearest she had to a creed. 

Now and then Father Murphy would meet her on the 
street. A big man was Father Murphy, corpulent and hoary, 
and an untidy man too for all his holiness. The very spots 
on his clothing endeared him to a district which could under- 
stand the slovenliness of a womanless man better than the 
preening daintiness of a married Anna. And when Father 
Murphy met Anna, on Wheeler Street it might be, or on the 
avenue by the church, Anna would dodge by if she could. 
When she could not she would stop and inspect him with cool 
appraisal. Not a spot missed her eyes. And when she 
finally looked up into his face it would be with a half smile, 
cynical and suspicious. 

When Joe told her of the holiness and austerity of his life 
she openly sneered. 

“Don’t you believe it,” she said. “He’s a man, isn’t he? 
I wouldn’t trust him around the corner.” 

And Father Murphy, after a call or two, gave up going to 
see her. It was not only that she used most of the tricks she 
knew on him; it was because he felt that behind that young 
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and slightly smiling face there was a wall of hardness that 
could not be broken down. 

But Anna worried him. He began to see her on street 
corners talking to men, a little flushed, a trifle daring, and 
Joe off at work at the time. And there came a day when Joe 
went to see Father Murphy, sitting uncomfortably in the 
bare parlor and holding his hat on his knees, and asked for 
a little advice. 

“She’s young,” he said, “and she means no harm. But 
she likes to play a bit, and people will begin to talk soon.” 

Father Murphy did the best he could, and in the end Joe 
carried back with him a holy medal, which Anna laughed at 
and refused to wear. But the matter preyed on the father’s 
mind. He could reach the generation he understood; not a 
domestic trouble in the ward for years but had been brought 
to him. But this new generation was beyond him. 

One day he stopped at the bookshop on the avenue and 
carried home a book called “Practical Talks on Family Life.” 
He marked some passages, such as: “A woman who dresses 
without propriety becomes an instrument of Satan,” and so 
on. But how could one speak of propriety to an Anna who 
openly scoffed at it, or of Satan to one who feared neither 
God nor devil? 

But as time went on and gossip began to reach him he 
sent to Anna a summons she dared not disobey. 

She went in, defiant and wary, and her skirts were shorter 
and her stockings thinner than ever before. And Father 
Murphy saw her, not as she was but as the product of evil 
loose in the world, and pityingly put a hand on her shoulder. 

“My child,” he began. But Anna twitched her shoulder 
away from him. 

“Tl thank you to keep your hands off me,” she said, and 
opening her cheap vanity case with hands that trembled, be- 
gan to paint her lips. 

After that, what could he do? He talked to her—of a 
wife’s duty to her husband and suchlike matters—but she 
had come armored against him, and never once did he 
penetrate that armor. 

What he did after that is not easy for a Protestant to 
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understand. He seems to have taken the matter considerably 
to heart and to have worried more over this one lamb who 
had gone astray than over the ninety and nine. But Anna 
went her way, not knowing and not caring. Until the fever 
came. 


How it came nobody knew. It had not visited the Fifth 
Ward for so long that it found a quarter totally unprepared. 
And it spread like an evil wind, knocking down here a man, 
there a woman, again a child. In the red brick hospital 
around the corner on the avenue the beds were filled in no 
time, and cots were spread down the center of the wards. 

The odor of fever hung over these wards, heavy and fetid. 
It moved in the flutter of nurses’ skirts or to the opening of 
windows, only to settle again like a germ-laden fog, under 
which lips dried and bodies twisted and fingers picked at 
counterpanes. 

Screens were moved about, and from behind them came 
the sickly sweetness of alcohol baths. Feeding cups sat on 
bedside stands, yellowish rims of dried milk within them. 
Probationers went around cleansing cracked and dried 
mouths with glycerine and myrrh, and up in the mortuary 
lay rows of sheeted bodies, neatly washed, each with the 
hands devoutly crossed and the jaw tied up with a bandage. 


The mortuary was built like a chapel, and when the early 
morning sunlight flickered in through the windows, which 
had been covered with colored paper to look like stained 
glass, it gave an appearance of life to the still faces. Like a 
resurrection. 

Father Murphy was in and out of the hospital at all hours 
with his shabby black bag. The nurses would place a screen 
around the bed and a clean towel on the bedside stand, and 
there Father Murphy would lay out what was essential. 
And sometimes after he had administered the sacrament he 
would follow the little procession to the mortuary and stay 
there to pray. He would wait outside until the nurses had 
finished and then ask humbly for admission. 

“If I am not in the way, my child.” 
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They were all his children: the nurses, the quick and the 
dead. 

He slept but little, and what with work and fasting and 
prayer Joe and Anna somehow receded into the back of his 
mind. When Lent began, on Ash Wednesday, in his purple 
cope he blessed the ashes. 

“Remember, man, that thou art dust! Scarcely does life 
begin when death approaches.” 

And the church seemed to be filled with grief. 

“Took death in the face, and thou shalt not sin.” And 
once more the wave of woe and desolation, for the Fifth 
Ward knew it had sinned and that now indeed it looked 
death in the face. 

Joe was there, but Anna, of course, was not. 

Time went on. Father Murphy grew thin; his coat hung 
almost straight in front, and his ruddy cheeks dropped in 
two dewlaps over his collar. One night, going down Wal- 
ter’s Alley, he heard a faint tapping on the glass of Aaron 
Kahn’s tailor shop—‘Ladies’ and Gents’ Repairing and 
Pressing”—and breaking in the door himself carried the 
stricken little Jew to the hospital. 

The night porter was asleep, and they can show you to- 
day the marks on the door where Father Murphy kicked it 
open. 

And then one day Joe Allison came to see him again. 

The father was sitting still when he entered. He had not 
felt well for some time, and now his tongue was dried in his 
head and his eyes were burning in their sockets. But Joe, 
sitting white-faced across from him, knew neither of those 
things. 

“I guess I’m kinda up against it, Father,” said Joe. “It’s 
about Anna I’m speaking.” 

“Tm sorry to hear that, my son,” said Father Murphy, 
with his tongue clacking against the roof of his mouth. He 
felt very dizzy. “If she would come to me now, and I’d 
give her a bit of a talk”— 

“It’s beyond that,” said Joe. ‘“She’s got a fellow. I fol- 
lowed her last night when she thought I was working. I 
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haven’t been home since. If I go back I’ll kill her, Father. 
I’m afraid to go back.” 

“I listen to no such talk as that,” said Father Murphy 
sternly and with an effort. “She’s young and foolish, but 
if she has done a wickedness it is no time for her to face her 
God. You hear me, Joe? TIl go myself.” And he tried to 
get up, but there was a numbness in his legs and he could 
not move. 

“Tl go myself,” he said once more, and there was Joe, 
all clouded in a dark mist and then disappearing altogether. 
Father Murphy made one more effort, and then collapsed 
entirely. 

Joe stayed around as long as he could. Sprinkled cold 
water, as one might know he would, got a doctor and later 
an ambulance, and only faced his own trouble again when 
Father Murphy was neatly tucked into a hard, smooth bed 
in Ward C, with a screen around him, because there were 
no private rooms vacant. 

Aaron Kahn was in the next bed. 


Joe went home that night. Anna was sitting alone in the 
dark, and she said nothing when he went in. He turned on 
the light, and he saw she had been crying, but he did not 
speak to her. He went into the bedroom and went to bed. 

After a long time she came creeping in and lay on the edge 
far away from him. She did it so quietly that she might not 
have been there at all, except that the bed trembled when 
she sobbed. But after a while she moved over to him, and 
ran her hand up and down his arm. Joe’s very soul shook 
under that touch. 

“T’m not bad, Joe,” she said. “Honest to God, Joe. I 
just went in there to Casey’s for a minute. I came right out. 
You ask him.” 

“Him” was the man she had been with. 

“Then he saw me. I thought he did.” 

“No! Honest, Joe, I’m telling the truth. I was scared, 
Joe. I’m scared now. You act so queer.” 

“Tm thinking,” said Joe, and freed his arm. 

They set up some sort of a modus vivendi after that. Anna 
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stayed in the flat, but after she had straightened it for the 
day there was nothing to fill in the time. She hated books. 
Mostly, according to Mrs. Harrison, she stood at a window 
and looked down at the street. And when Joe came home at 
night it was to sit under the chandelier in the tiny parlor and 
read the papers. But he did not read them; mostly he held 
the page before him and continued to think. 

Twice a week, on visiting days, he went to the hospital and 
sat behind the screen beside Father Murphy’s bed. But the 
father did not know him. Yet—and here was a strange 
thing—he kept asking for Joe. Joe and Anna. 

“T’m here, Father,” Joe would say. “What is it?” 

“Joe,” he would repeat. “Joe and Anna.” 

It may be that he had carried that last conscious thought 
of his over the border with him. Or it may be—but who are 
we to deal in such matters? 

And when Joe had gone he would still ask for him. 

Except for that the father was fairly quiet. Aaron Kahn, 
reporting on the matter later, says that he mostly thought 
he was a boy again in Ireland and that the stars outside the 
window over his head were shining down on Iar Connacht 
and twinkling on Wicklow Woods. 

And also that on one very clear night he sat up in his bed 
and said: “He is born, my children,” thinking perhaps that 
the stars were the Christmas candles shining in the windows 
of Ireland, to guide the Christ child to each cabin and home. 
That seems probable, because when a wind came up and 
closed the door of the ward just after that he heard it and 
began to whimper. Strange to think of Father Murphy 
whimpering ! 

“They cannot come in,” he said, with his dried tongue. 
“The Mother and Child are abroad to-night, and ye have 
closed the door.” 

One sees how far he was beyond Joe’s reach when on visit- 
ing days he sat by the bed with his trouble, and the father 
babbled on. It was as though the only hand Joe could hold 
to had drawn itself away. 

“Don’t you know me, Father ?” 
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“Aroon, aroon, Soggarth aroon,” would mutter Father 
Murphy, back in the past and out of reach entirely. 

And so things were when there came a day when Joe, 
reporting for work, was laid off indefinitely, and when he 
went home at noon to find the bed unmade, the breakfast 
dishes still in the sink and Anna out. 

He went across the street and took up a position in the 
window of the pool parlor, and he drank some bootleg 
whiskey when it was offered to him. He had had nothing 
to drink since his marriage, and it destroyed the last inhibi- 
tion in him, although on the surface he was cool enough. 


At four o’clock he saw Anna slipping home. He gave her 


an hour and then went back; the place was in order by that 
time, and Anna said she had not been out all day. 

Joe caught her by the arms and shook her. 

“Look up at me,” he said. “Look up at me and repeat 
that lie.” 

And when she could not he got his old army revolver from 
a table drawer and shot her with the last bullet in it. Then 
he saw what he had done, and he tried to shoot himself. 
But the hammer came down with a futile click, and there 
was Joe still alive, and Anna on the floor. 

It was then that he cut his throat. 


What matters here, however, is what Aaron Kahn has to 
say about the matter. For at five o’clock by the C Ward 
clock, which is the time the Wilkins family in the flat below 
heard the shot, Aaron says that Father Murphy suddenly 
roused out of a stupor and sat up in his bed. 

“What was that?” he said in a sharp tone. 

Aaron, who was convalescing, leaned over and drew aside 
the loose muslin of the screen. 

“Tt’s all right, Father,” he said. “Lie down or they’ll be 
putting bandages on you again.” 

The bandages, Aaron explains, were to hold Father Mur- 
phy in his bed, because when he thought he was a boy again 
he would get out of it. 

“Tis Joe!” said the father, staring straight ahead of him. 
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“Joe and Anna, his wife. May God have mercy on their 
souls !’” 

From that moment Aaron knew, he says, that something 
was wrong between Joe Allison and Anna. 

Fifteen minutes later the bell of the patrol wagon was 
heard ringing furiously outside, and, still with the thought 
of Joe and Anna in his mind, Aaron sent the McNamara 
boy, who was able to get about, to inquire. 

“Go and find out,” he said. ‘The father here is worrying. 
See who came in.” 

So the McNamara boy, nothing loath, wandered down the 
corridor. At last he saw a policeman from the station house 
near by on guard outside a door and sitting on a radiator. 

“And what’s brought you here, Mister O’Leary?” said 
the McNamara boy. “God knows, ’tis here a fellow should 
be safe from the law, if anywhere.” 

“It’s the truth,” said O’Leary. “And when the Fifth 
Ward learns that, maybe a peaceful man like meself can 
have some rest.” 

The McNamara boy cocked an inquiring eye at the door. 

“Is that so?” he said. “And you'll be claiming now that 
it’s one of us in there at this minute, maybe.” 

“Pm not saying.” 

“Come on and tell me,” said the McNamara boy, begin- 
ning to wheedle. “Come on, now! Who is it, and what’s 
their trouble?” $ 

O’Leary grinned and weakened. 

“I might do that thing,” he agreed, “if a smart boy like 
yourself knows of a spot handy where a man can take a 
puff of a cigaret without a nurse smacking it out of his 
Tacen 


, 


The news spread like wildfire through the hospital that 
evening. Joe Allison had shot his wife and cut his own 
throat. 

But at Aaron Kahn’s bed it stopped. Not by so much as 
a whisper did Aaron let that dire news penetrate beyond the 
screen. Yet all that evening the father groaned like a soul 
in purgatory and gave answer to unheard questions. It 
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was, C Ward says, as though the holy angels had brought 
him the matter and laid it before him. 

“Awake, Father Murphy, for there is trouble to-day. Joe 
Allison has shot his wife, Anna, and cut his own throat.” 

“And what shall I be doing then? I am a sick man, and 
my legs tremble under me if I stand.” 

“Go and save them,” maybe they said, for he would reply, 
“Aye, Lord, I come,” and tried to get out of his bed. Aaron 
had to put him back over and over for fear the nurses would 
bring the bandages. .. . 

They had taken Joe and Anna to the emergency ward. 

The first thing the nurse on duty there had known of the 
tragedy was when she heard outside in the hall the familiar 
shuffling of feet. All policemen know how to carry stretch- 
ers and not to keep step. 

So she had just time to whisk the white counterpanes off 
the two beds, leaving their gray woolen blankets ready, and 
the flat hard pillow with its rubber cover under the slip, 
when they were brought in. 

She knew immediately that this was no ordinary case, for 
the patrolmen dumped Joe on his bed without ceremony. 
Not that Joe was conscious, but still—there it was. And by 
the different manner in which they lifted Anna to hers, 
although it made no difference to Anna either just then. 

“Don’t bother about him,’ one of them said. ‘Here’s 
where your work is, sister. She’s pretty bad, I’m thinking.” 

And Anna was indeed “pretty bad,” although Joe was 
nothing to write home about either. Finally the policemen 
went away, taking their rolled-up stretchers with them, and 
for some time there they lay, the two of them, side by side. 
They might almost have been in their bed at home. Even 
then Anna was appealing, and it seems rather a pity she 
could not have seen the admiration she was arousing. But 
nobody paid any particular attention to Joe, except an in- 
terne who was new and enthusiastic, and O’Leary, who was 
feeling sick like, but who couldn’t leave. O’Leary’s job 
was to see that Joe did not escape the gallows by dying 
prematurely. 
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“Pll hang around a while,” he said. “If the girl says 
anything, you might call me; I’ll be outside.” 

He did not include Joe, it being clear that Joe would not 
say anything at all for a long time. 

So O’Leary went outside for a breath of air, and inside 
the emergency room the interne cut Joe’s sleeve open to give 
him a hypodermic. And Joe roused and thought it was 
Anna, touching his arm as she used to. What with one 
thing and another, the slate of his mind was wiped clean 
of the last few weeks, and so he reached up and patted her 
hand, his eyes closed. 

“Y all right, honey?” he tried to say. But of course he 
could not speak. 

After a while they separated them, Anna to a woman’s 
ward, where, like Father Murphy, she was screened off. 
But hospitals use screens in several ways, and so these were 
for Anna to die behind. And Joe to the operating-room to 
be saved for the law. 


` And back in their flat Mrs. Harrison and the woman from 
the apartment beneath straightened things up, all very neat 
and nice. Indeed, there are some who say that it was Mrs. 
Harrison who did away with Joe’s revolver, carrying it 
across the street in the leg of her stocking. One thing is 
certain: there was no revolver there when the officers came 
to examine the flat. True, she never blinked an eye when 
she was accused of it, and was willing to swear on a stack 
of Bibles a foot high that she had not seen it. But the ward 
suspects her. 

However, it did not look as though that or anything else 
would save Joe if Anna died. 

All that was on Wednesday. 

The end of Lent was approaching. Already the drug 
store at the corner of Wheeler Street and Walter’s Alley 
was selling envelopes of egg dyes, and in the windows of 
some of the houses were bowls of them, red and yellow and 
blue. All colors. 

Wagons came into the market square at dawn each morn- 
ing and set out on the pavements their lilies and their hya- 
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cinths, their tulips and narcissuses, carefully wrapped against 
the early cold. When the sun rose high enough they were 
uncovered, and then the children who had been sewed into 
their flannels at the first frost ran home to be cut out of 
them. 

“Its warm, like summer,” they pleaded. “And the flow- 
ers are out.” 

The Fifth Ward saw few flowers except at Easter. 

But there was real joy in the ward, what with the fever 
and all. And every day the news from the hospital was 
poor. 

“Have you heard how’s the father to-day?” 

“He’s getting weaker, they’re saying.” 


When on top of that came the tragedy of Joe and Anna, 
a wave of superstitious terror passed over the district. 
Sure, then, and the powers of darkness must be loose among 
them. And there were still three days to go. Three days 
until the feast of feasts and the end of sorrow and penance. 
Three days until Easter. 

That Wednesday night many of the people made a pil- 
grimage downtown to the cathedral to pray. It seemed 
to them that God was perhaps more likely to be there, seeing 
that their own church was as it was and the ward very 
likely in disrepute above. 

When they got there they slipped in very humbly. And 
when, during the service, the organ sank into hopeless grief 
and the candles were extinguished one by one, it seemed to 
them they could not bear it. At last only one candle re- 
mained, and when it had been taken behind the altar and 
hidden there, it seemed as though their hearts would break. 

The Light of the World had gone out. Come back, O 
Light of the World, and bring us hope again, and peace and 
mercy. 

They waited breathlessly. The church was very still, and 
then the light returned once more. 

Joe lay that night in his bed in the men’s surgical ward. 
He had to breathe through a tube in his throat, and some- 
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times the tube filled up. Then the sound of Joe’s breathing 
filled the room. 

He had no time to think. All he could do was to get air 
into his lungs and then get it out again. Breathe. Let it 
out. Breathe. Let it out. All day and all night. 

But he was conscious. If a man might die by holding his 
breath, he would have died. But he could not; he who so 
wished to die must make his fight for life. Breathe. Let it 
out. Breathe. Let it out. Oh, God! 

The men around him could not sleep. When the nurse 
came in to clean the tube they muttered their protests or 
sat up to slap and turn viciously their crumpled pillows. 

Joe dared not sleep. Hardly he dared to close his eyes. 
Air. Air. Open the windows. God, open the windows! 

Anna, on the other hand, was quite comfortable. She was 
not greatly interested in where she was or why she was there. 
All she wanted was to look at the dirty gray of the ceiling 
overhead or at the white muslin of her screens and to be let 
alone. 

But something would not let her alone. This something 
was a voice, and just when she was most comfortable it 
insisted on asking her a question. 

“Was it Joe? Was tt Joe? Was it Joe?” It said it over 
and over. 

When it became really annoying, all easy as she was, she 
turned her head, and there was a man with a notebook 
beside her. 

“Was it Joe?” he said again. 

“Was what Joe?” 

“Who shot you?” 


Ah, that was it; she had known there was something, but 
she had forgotten it in this new peace. Joe had shot her, 
and now maybe she was going to—She put that away. It 
was unpleasant. 

“What about Joe?” she asked slowly. 

“It was Joe did this, wasn’t it?” 

So that was it too! The dirty dog, trying to make trou- 
ble! What had happened was her business and Joe’s and 
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for nobody else. There was a queer, mocking look in the 
eyes she turned on the officer. 

“You'd like to know, wouldn’t you 
answer. 

“We know all right.” 

“Then get out of here and quit bothering me. I want to 
sleep.” 

“But it was Joe, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, get the h— out of here,” said Anna wearily. “If 
you want to know I did it myself. Take that away and 
dream on it!’ And when he sat back and snapped his note- 
book shut she smiled faintly. “I did it myself, with my— 
little hatchet,” she added breathlessly. 

Just before two o’clock the man went away defeated, and 
the nurse came in and took a look at Anna. Then she went 
out again and looked at Anna’s card: “Sex, female; color, 
white; age, twenty; religion, R. C.” 

“Roman Catholic,” she reflected. “Td better get a priest.” 

But when she proposed this to Anna she only shook her 
head. 

“What’s the use?” she said, without bitterness. “TIl take 
—I’ll take whats coming to me.” And lapsed into her 
comfortable stupor again. 

But Aaron Kahn insists that she had a priest that night, 
and that the priest was Father Murphy. And it is well 
known that the nurses found a rosary in her hands. They 
tried to take it away, so they could work around her better, 
but she would not let it go. 

In every hospital there are periods of ebb and full tide. 

The full tide is at four or so in the afternoon; the ebb 
begins after midnight, when vitality grows low and resis- 
tance weakens. It is then that the temperature charts, which 
have perhaps been showing high points like the peaks of a 
mountain range, suddenly begin to go down into the Valley 
of the Shadow. The line slants; it gets to the safety point, 
but it does not stop there. It goes down and down—and 
then perhaps it ceases. 

So even at the beginning of the ebb tide that night Father 
Murphy was very weak. He lay in his bed and looked out 
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she scoffed in 
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at the stars as they used to shine down on Iar Connacht or 
twinkle on Wicklow Woods, but this time they seemed dif- 
ferent to him. 

He appeared to think that they were the lights on an altar. 
And of course so they may be, but who are we to say? 

But after a time a fog came up and one by one the stars 
went out until only one was left. All of C Ward heard him 
groan when that last star was extinguished and speak de- 
spairingly aloud: 

“The Light of the World has gone out. And I ama 
worm and no man; the reproach of men and the outcast of 
people.” 

But only Aaron the Jew knew that from that moment he 
lay waiting for its return again or was aware of the great 
sigh of relief he gave when it came. 

“Now have mercy and hope returned to the world,” said 
Father Murphy sonorously, “and I must go about my Fath- 
er’s business.” 

Aaron heard a soft movement behind the screen and knew 
what it portended. He stuck his feet into his old slippers 
and got up, but he was too late. Father Murphy was stand- 
ing beside his bed, swaying slightly, and the next minute he 
was pushing past Aaron and out into the ward. 

“Y’understand,”’ Aaron says, in telling the story, “if I 
let him go and the nurse finds it out, I get hell, see? So I 
ain’t taking no chances.” 

So Aaron caught him by the arm and tried to hold him, 
but the father shook him off. He seemed amazingly strong 
all at once. He went straight down the ward and out of 
the door—just as he was, night garments and bare feet and 
all. Aaron was frightened almost out of his wits, but he 
did the best he could—flung a blanket around his shoulders 
and caught up another for the father, and then followed him 
into the hall. 

For what came after we have only Aaron’s word. It 
seems fairly incredible that those two, Aaron, the Jew, and 
the priest, could have made their excursion unseen. Yet 
there is certain evidence to uphold it; for example, Aaron 
speaks of the odor of boiling coffee in one of the halls. He 
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always says: “They were cooking coffee, you know,” and 
then looks around, as if to a situation he cannot somehow 
make real—the coffee is the one thing to which he clings. 

But the coffee for the night nurses’ supper is cooked far 
from C Ward, in the women’s wing. 

Still, there are some things which Aaron may have added 
later ; that about the restless men growing quiet in C Ward 
as the father passed through it is one; and another is about 
that stop at the door of Joe’s ward, and the father’s lifted 
hand and the word “Peace.” At which Joe’s breathing grew 
quieter, and he slept. 


But, however that may be, it seems certain that Father 
Murphy got to Anna Allison that night, and that there he 
wrestled for some time with the devil for the prize of Anna’s 
obstinate, unshriven little soul. How long he stayed we do 
not know. Aaron, left at the door of the ward, says it was 
long enough, what with one thing and another. 

“And me in my night shirt, y understand,” he says plain- 
tively. “Twice I had to hide in a bathroom, and I guess I 
should maybe kiss myself good-by, if they caught me there, 
eh? I’m telling you!” 

However, nobody found him, and finally Father Murphy 
came back along the darkened ward. He was apparently still 
quite strong and full of life, and together they made that 
strange return journey of theirs, during which the father 
paused only once, and then at a window. He stood there 
looking out, and then he said, like a man pleading: 

“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! Return to the Lord thy God.” 

Then he went on, and in the morning he was dead. 

Nobody had told Joe whether Anna lived or not, and at 
first it made no difference, because he was not thinking. But 
after the first few hours he began to think, and then every 
time the nurse came to clean out the tube he formed the words 
with his lips. 

“Anna,” he would try to say. “Anna?” 

But the nurse would only shake her head. 

“You mustn’t try to talk,” she would say. 

By the second day he could look around the room, with 
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eyes haunted by deadly terror. Anna? Had he killed Anna? 
But no one replied to that look. No one, indeed, came near 
him. The small services of the ward were not for him, nor 
its kindnesses. In its dragging carpet slippers, on crutches 
or in wheeled chairs, the ward passed and repassed his bed; 
it stared and commented. But it avoided him. 

He made signals to them, and they ignored him. But 
finally, on the second day that was, a boy came and stood 
beside the bed. 

“What is it you want?” he asked. “Nurse? Orderly?” 

“My wife?” said Joe with his lips, and staring up with his 
tortured eyes. “Is she alive?” 

“Here, Karl,” called the boy across the ward. “Lend us 
your pencil. Maybe he can write it.” 

But Karl raised himself in his bed and glowered across at 
Joe. 

“T lend no pencil to a murderer,” he snarled, and lay 
back again. 


So sure was Joe then that Anna was gone that it made 
little difference to him after that when he saw the ward 
humorist gesturing toward his bed and then strangling him- 
self with his hands as with a rope. 

It was the same officer who had approached Anna who 
got his confession from him. Joe offered no difficulties ; 
he nodded “yes” to the questions and even feebly scrawled 
his name to the paper he was offered. 

Then, as if there was still a flicker of hope in him, he 
tried to write his desperate query beneath his signature. But 
the pencil fell out of his fingers, and for the first and only 
time Joe wept. 

He lay there, helpless as a baby, and great tears rolled 
down his cheeks. The officer throught he was weeping for 
himself ! 

Good Friday by that time, and the Fifth Ward in double 
mourning; the shades in Father Murphy’s little house 
drawn, and by afternoon the people flocking to the church, 


where no lights burned on the altar and hope seemed gone 
indeed. 
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Up one aisle and down the other they went to see Father 
Murphy lying in state in his church. And outside on the 
pavement a tale was whispered about, that Aaron the Jew 
had told: of how he had risen from his bed to save the soul 
of Anna Allison and had paid this price for that soul. 

“He was a good man and holy,” they said. “And he died 
for that strumpet. Evil she came, and evil may she go.” 

They hoped that she would die. 

But Father Murphy lay, very comfortable and majestic, 
in the light of the candles. Like a man who has earned his 
rest! l 

With Saturday, however, things began to brighten up a 
little. The father, after all, had not been young, and he had 
died full of good works and saintliness. Little pots of 
flowers began to come into the hospital, to be distributed in 
the wards, and the voices of the choir boys at the Episcopal 
Mission, practicing their Easter anthem, floated in at the 
open windows. 

It was warm too and sunny. When the men came along 
the streets outside to clear the fire plugs of their winter 
deposit of mud, the children took off their shoes and stock- 
ings and splashed in the gutters. 

But best of all, the fever was receding. The night nurses 
at the hospital no longer came off duty exhausted to drag 
themselves to their beds; there was time properly to clean 
the feeding cups, to put in order the medicine closets, to 
fold and tidy the sheets. 

The long, sad season was over. Soon could the world 
arise from its knees and go about its business. 

All but Joe and Anna, his wife. 

Anna was never out of Joe’s thoughts; never did the nurse 
rouse him with a touch on the arm that he did not think it 
was Anna, and never did he come to full consciousness with- 
out dying a thousand deaths of remorse. He had loved her 
terribly. He knew now that, good or bad as she might have 
been, he still loved her. 

And somehow he saw too, in that new clairvoyance of 
his, that she had loved him. How far she had wandered 
he did not know; it seemed now not to matter. She had 
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come back to him, a little frightened, perhaps wary and de- 
fiant, but she had come back. 
She had come back and he had killed her. 


Anna knew that she was dying. There was no deceiving 
her. She watched the nurses’ faces with eyes that, if 
sunken, were still shrewd. 

“Am I—bad?” 

“Youre doing fine.” 

“You’re—lying to me.” 

They had not told her about Joe. But on Holy Satur- 
day toward evening she asked for him. 

“Pd like to see Joe,” she said. 

“Well, maybe we can arrange that later,” said the nurse 
briskly, and looked away. ‘‘But you’d better rest now.” 

“Pd like to tell him—something.” 

“Can’t you tell me?” 

Now 

She lay still and closed her eyes, but her mind was evi- 
dently busy, for a little later she called the nurse back. 

“I guess—I’d better not see him—after all,” she said, 
with that new breathlessness which had bothered her all 
day. 

She had been thinking it over, you see, and of course she 
could not see Joe. He would give it all away, and then the 
law would get him. After that she only spoke once that eve- 
ning. Then she muttered something about being a sport, 
but the nurse did not get it. 

She began to sing after that. The line on the chart on the 
nurse’s desk outside began to drop at nine o’clock; Anna’s 
face was cold and pinched, and her hands were clammy. 
But she still held to the rosary; it was, in a sense, all she 
had to cling to. 

She felt lonely, dying there like that, but she did not fool 
herself. She had deserved it. She had had Joe, and she 
had thrown him away. He hated her or he would be with 
her now. It had never entered her sick mind that Joe might 
not be able to come to her. 
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All she knew was that she wanted him and he was not 
there. 

Toward midnight an interne came and gave her a hypoder- 
mic, and the touch of his strong hands roused her. 

“Honest to God, Joe!” she muttered. “I only went.”— 

It looked then as though Anna, rosary and all, was going 
to die with a lie on her lips. 

At midnight some Negroes passed along the street below. 
Their soft voices rose, plaintive, beseeching and sad: 


’Tain’t my mother or my father, 
But its me, O Lord, 
Standin’ in the need of prayer. 
It’s me, its me, tts me, O Lord, 
An I’m standin’ in the need of prayer... . 


But Anna did not hear them. 

So was Easter ushered into the Fifth Ward that night, 
with things as to Joe and Anna about as bad as they could 
be; with joy tempered with sorrow in the houses, the larders 
filled, the alarm clocks set for the early mass; with Father 
Murphy lying in his church in the candlelight, and a guard 
of honor to watch by him; and with Aaron the Jew, to 
whom it was not Easter Eve at all but Saturday night, sleep- 
less in his bed and low in his mind. 

And it is from Aaron the Jew that we must construct the 
rest of the story. 

Briefly, Aaron says that he was lying in his bed, awake, 
and Father Murphy’s bed was empty and neat and square 
beside him. Aaron was wide awake, and he cites the Ne- 
groes’ singing as a proof of it: 


It’s me, it’s me, it’s me, O Lord, 
I’m standin’ in the need of prayer. 


Then, Aaron says, all at once there was the heavy fra- 
grance of flowers in the air, such as filled the church that 
night, and mixed in with it was the odor of incense—al- 
though how Aaron recognized the incense it is not for us to 
know. 
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He sat up in his bed, and all was as it had been. The 
McNamara boy was snoring, and somebody down the ward 
rapped on his stand with his tin cup, which everybody 
knows is a signal to the nurse outside for water. 

So Aaron lay down again, and turned so he faced that 
empty bed in the dark corner. And the corner was not dark, 
nor was the bed empty. 


Father Murphy was in the bed, just as if—well, just as if 
nothing had happened. Only he looked very peaceful and 
quiet and his hands were crossed on his breast and held a 
crucifix. Aaron saw him plainly, because there was a Light. 

“What sort of a light? Candles?” 

“Well, maybe. I ain’t sure. But there was a light, 
though. I seen it. But maybe it came from the star.” 

“What star?” 

“The star he was always looking at,” he explains pa- 
tiently. “The one he called the Light of the World.” 

However all that may be, it is what followed that matters. 
For Aaron says that while he looked at him Father Murphy 
sat up in his bed, and first he glanced out of the window and 
then he looked at Aaron and spoke. 

“He is risen,” he said, and looked at Aaron as if daring 
him to deny it. But Aaron did not. Instead he said in a 
trembling voice—and how the words came to him he does 
not know: 

“He is risen indeed.” 

The father seemed to be relieved at that answer and was 
quiet for a moment or so, according to Aaron. Then he 
said: 

“I have gone away and left my work undone, and my 
soul has no rest. Arise you, Aaron, and go to Anna Allison. 
Lay your hands on her wound and say to her that she must 
not die or evil will come of it.” 

“Now?” said Aaron, shaking. 

“Now,” said the father. 

So Aaron got up and drew his old hospital trousers— 
he had been promoted, as one may say, to trousers by that 
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time—and stuck his feet in his slippers. But he would not 
turn his back to that bed next to his or to what it contained. 


When he was ready to go he looked at the father again. 
He was still much as he had been, but not so clear to be seen. 
“Fading” is Aaron’s word for it, and it is as good as any. 
And he spoke once more, but very faintly now. 

“Go to Joe also,” he said, “and tell him that Anna”— 

He never finished it, because just then the Negroes out- 
side started to sing again: 


My Lord, he calls me, 
He calls me by the thunder, 
The trumpet sounds within—my soul. 


And there was Aaron, standing in his trousers and slip- 
pers beside the bed in the corner and nothing in it at all. 

Aaron felt very odd, like a man rudely awakened from a 
sleep—as of course he may have been. His first impulse 
was to go back to his couch and do nothing. 

“My knees were like water,” he says, and adds: “And 
the bed was smooth, you know.” He looks at one wistfully 
when he says this; it is to explain his moment of weakness. 

But in the end he decided to go. 

He had far more trouble than the two of them had had 
before. At one time he dodged in a closet and some pans 
fell down with a fearful crash; and again he only escaped 
the night watchman by getting out on a fire escape. But in 
the end he got to Anna’s ward and slid inside. 

He knew where to go well enough, but there was a woman 
awake and moving about in it and a nurse with Anna her- 
self. It looked bad, and if the nurse had not gone out it 
might have been hopeless. 

But she went out (it was to write “Pulse indistinguish- 
able” on Anna’s record, as a matter of fact) and so Aaron 
finally got in. 

“Anna,” he said. “Anna!” 

She looked up at him, and once more she thought it was 


Joe. 
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“I’m glad you’ve come,” she said in her half whisper. “I 
never blamed you. I’— 

“Now see here, Anna,” Aaron said in a businesslike tone. 
“You gotta get well. Don’t you know that?” 

Well, she saw then that it was not Joe, and she turned 
sulky. 

“I don’t want to,” she said. “Go away—and let me 
alone.” 

“All right,” said Aaron, “if that’s the way you feel about 
it. Let Joe hang. It’s not my business.” 

“Hang?” said Anna. “What do you mean—hang? It’s— 
my fault, isn’t it?” 

“The law should think of that!” 

“But I told them’— 

“Forget it,’ said Aaron. “They’ve got the goods on him. 
You better get well, and be quick about it.” 

Then some recollection seems to have come to him that he 
had twisted his message somewhat and forgotten a part of 
it. For he put his hands, awkwardly one may be sure, on 
her bandaged body and held them there for a minute. 

“You get well, girl,’ he said. “You're all right, and 
we're for you, y’understand ?” 

And Anna nodded submissively, as if indeed she did. 

Having thus completed, if somwhat crudely, his apostolic 
mission, Aaron went away again. Not far, however, for he 
was discovered outside the ward door, and the next morning, 
Easter, he was sent home. They brought him his clothes 
tied up in a wrinkled bundle and got from the office his two 
dollars and ten cents in money, and turned him out. 

But he had saved Anna Allison, and through her he had 
saved Joe. 

The ward let him alone that Easter Day, save for some 
littie boys who threw stones at his window because it was 
Easter and Aaron was a Jew. And Aaron feebly swept up 
the broken glass and made no protest. 

That afternoon, however, he pressed his clothes and ven- 
tured back to the hospital, feebly, as befitted his condition, 
but sturdily as befitted his purpose, to see Joe. 
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“How’re you feeling?” he asked. “Better? Well, that’s 
all right.” 

-He was filled with great thoughts, but in the unfriendly 
eyes of the surgical ward he stood awkward and uncom- 
fortable. 

“Treatin’ you pretty good?” 

But Joe did not answer. He was trying to say something. 
Aaron leaned down over the bed and studied his lips, and it 
was Aaron who understood. 

“Anna?” he said. “Well, they’re kinda tight down in the 
office, but I was talkin’ by the doctor himself. She’s better 
to-day. She’s doin’ good. You just forget it and get well.” 


Life goes on much as usual in the Fifth Ward. They 
still sell bad liquor in the shed behind the poolroom, and the 
new priest who has taken Father Murphy’s place cannot 
stop it. And Anna still goes up and down Wheeler Street, 
her slim legs in silk stockings and her eyes glancing about 
for admiration. 

Not at once do you change the Annas of the world. 

But she no longer stops at the corners, a little flushed, a 
trifle daring, to talk to the men gathered there. The men 
are afraid, for one thing, and perhaps so is Anna. When 
Joe comes home at night she crawls on his lap, and Joe 
holds her there. 

“Are you still crazy about me, Joe?” 

“You bet I am,” he says. But he has to free one hand to 
say it, for Joe still has to cover the end of his tube before 
he can speak. 

The ward has never quite believed Aaron’s story. Mostly 
they think he slept and dreamed it, for the guard of honor 
that night at the church says his reverence never moved 
during the night, and all was as it should be. 


Only one man says different, and he speaks of a cold 
wind at midnight, but perhaps somebody had opened a door. 
But two things bear him out. The fever began to die that 
night and has not come back again; and there is the matter 
of O’Leary the policeman, last Easter Eve. 
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And a hard-headed man is O’Leary. 

It was like this: 

O’Leary was gumshoeing down Walter’s Alley looking for 
bootleggers when what should he hear but a strange sound 
from Aaron’s shop, “Ladies’ and Gents’ Pressing and Re- 
pairing.” 

O’Leary stopped to listen, and there it was: Tap-tap-tap. 

So O’Leary, who is a bold man, walked on his rubber 
heels to Aaron’s shop and tried the door, and as it was 
open he went in. And what should be there but Aaron, 
curled up in the window place and tapping on the glass! 
Tap-tap-tap, tap-tap-tapping away for dear life. 

It was dark in there, so Aaron never saw O’Leary until he 
was inside. And it was then that Aaron gave a sort of cry 
and stretched out his arms like a man who has waited long 
and hungrily. 

“I knew you would come again, Father,” he said, and 
dropped in a faint. 


Ill 


Singing Eagles 
By MARGUERITE JACOBS 


An unexpected key turned in the lock; a light baritone 
echoed through the house: 

“A flyer’s wife a flyer’s joy should be. Yoho! Yo hot 
Yo ho!” 

“Bruce!” Martha dropped brush and hairpins and ran 
to meet him. 

They met at the top of the stairs. “Took your breath, 
didn’t I?” he boasted. 

“What’s happened?” Her eyes shone. “Is the course 
over? How did you get here?” That very morning she had 
received a letter lamenting the amount of midnight oil an 
aviator must burn to keep abreast in the advanced aero- 
dynamic classes of Boston Tech. 

“Flew,” he answered her last question. “I’m awfully 
mussy. Just landed. Didn’t wait to wash—peeled off my 
flying duds and hurried here.” 

“T’m all trembly,” she confessed, “you surprised me so.” 
Arms about each other, they entered the bedroom, gay with 
mahogany and cretonnes. For the hundredth time, Martha 
was glad that when she married Lieutenant Bruce Fairing, 
Air Service, U. S. Army, she had spent the money left her by 
her mother in making their home a place of charm; once 
more she was repaid by her husband’s pleasure in the rich- 
ness of color and comfort. 

“Where’s Petie-Girl?’ He looked about for his red- 
headed baby daughter. 

“The Dodo Bird has her out walking,” Martha told him. 
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Then he was in a deep chair with her in his lap. “But 
you didn’t tell me—” she reminded him. 

“Well, I was out at the Field yesterday when a chap 
named Quincy—‘Quince’ we used to call him in France— 
landed in a pursuit ship. I tell you, Martha, after weeks 
with nothing but the little training Jennies, that plane went 
straight to my head. When I found that Quince was staying 
on in Boston until next Tuesday, it dawned upon me that 
here was my chance to stretch my legs in an honest-to-good- 
ness flight. I could come home and get the plane back easily. 
So I pulled wires for the week-end, made one stop for gas 
—and here I am. Not bad time, eh?” 

“Wonderful! But you must go back on Monday? Can’t 
you stay?” 

“Sunday. Can’t you be grateful for small favors, young 
lady ?” 

“Not when you’ve been away for four months” 

“Darling, you can’t tell me how it is. In two more 
months, though, I’ll be on your hands for good. I can 
scarcely wait to get back. Look at this.” He drew from 
his pocket a red flexible leather note book, showing her 
pages closely covered with mathematical equations, diagrams, 
and lecture notes. “I sure have boned. But,” eagerly, 
“there’s more of the science of aviation to be learned in 
flying than in all the curves ever plotted.” 

“I must dress.” She kissed him and sprang up. The 
charm had been broken. She had been his goal, but his 
greatest need, his craving would be always not for her but 
for “stretching his legs in the air.” 

Nor was she altogether without understanding of that 
need. Three years ago, at twenty-two, when she had come 
to Ohio to take a position at McGraw Field she had collided 
with Bruce Fairing and fallen in love. The story of that 
whirlwind courtship and marriage had been a sensation of 
the army post. In those first days she had thought her- 
self possessed, too, of his strong obsession for flying. He 
had taken her up at every opportunity, using commercial 
airplanes when possible, or straining government regulations 
that they might fly together. In a dual-control training 
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ship he had taught her to take the stick, even letting her 
essay landings now and then. It had been thrilling happi- 
ness, absolutely devoid of fear. Then before Petie-Girl’s 
arrival the doctor had ordered her out of the air and some- 
thing had happened. She had not lost her nerve for herself. 
But fears for Bruce had begun to harass her. When she 
knew he was to fly an unreasoning nervousness seized her. 
Hands icy and trembling she walked the floor, unable to 
control the horror of her thoughts. For a time she had 
fought in silence. Then waking, screaming in the night, 
from a vision in which she saw him crushed under a plane, 
she told him of her torture. He laughed and comforted 
her. That was all. But the premonitions had not been quite 
groundless, for sent to ferry a new plane to a northern 
flying field shortly after he had been forced by engine break- 
age to land in a small clearing surrounded by woodland, 
the plane had struck a stump concealed by leaves, nosed 
over, and two days later rescue parties had found him drag- 
ging his way, badly battered, through the woods with a 
broken leg. 

Nor was that the end. Petie-Girl had scarce been ac- 
knowledged a bona fide inhabitant when, testing out the 
ability of a certain plane to cross the Caribbean Sea and 
Gulf of Mexico from Panama to Florida he had been caught 
in a typhoon, blown from his course, and—while submarine 
chasers combed the sea for him—had arrived at his goal, 
paint gone from his plane, holes in the wings, and a mere 
stub of a propeller whirling in the hub—grimy, worn, but 
dauntless. There had been months of bitter struggle be- 
tween them after that. She had begged him to resign from 
the army. A brother had made possible greater opportuni- 
ties for financial success than the army ever would hold. 
That he should refuse to secure his safety and usefulness 
for the happiness of their future and that of their child 
seemed to Martha beyond all reason. But he was obdurate, 
and in the end she had had to yield or reduce their days to 
petty haggling. Then, as now, the fact had been driven into 
her consciousness that while he was the pivot about which her 
life revolved, in his life flying was fundamental * * * 
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She glanced past her own face in the mirror, past the 
masses of red-gold hair he had asked her not to bob, past 
the high color of flushed cheeks to the dark slim laziness of 
the man contentedly watching her. His uniform was untidy 
from the long flight, he had opened his shirt at the throat, 
and his fingers had thoroughly ruffled the dark hair before 
clasping each other behind his head: but his eyes, brown 
like the smoked amber of a pipe stem, kindled at her re- 
flected smile, forcing up Martha’s barometer of happiness. 

“T must call up Tenny,” he drawled. 

“You needn’t. He’s coming to dinner to-night,” Martha 
twinkled. 

“The deuce he is! These best friends know how to make 
themselves at home when a fellow’s gone”——— 

“Peg is coming, too. We are going to the officers’ hop 
at the Field. Like to come along?” 

“Rather!” He unbuckled his puttees. “How are Tenny 
and Peg doing?” 

“Oh, Tenny’s more in love than ever. And I believe she’s 
weakening. See what you think to-night.” 

“She doesn’t know Ten, let alone love him,” he fumed. 
“Wanting him to give up flying. Why, it’s his lifework. 
Old Tenny’s an artist at it.” 

“No, she’s right not to marry him if she couldn’t bear 
it,’ defended Martha. “Remember, her cousin was killed 
—she knows what it is. I admire her strength of will, for 
she does love him, dear. If I had it” 

“I suppose I’d be a ditched divorcee,” he finished, laugh- 
ing. “You don’t worry, though, as you used to—do you, 
Martha ?” 


Candles flickered warmly on the four faces about Martha’s 
table and on a bowl of flaming poppies Tenny had brought, 
which in their brilliance flaunted the flamboyance and 
brevity of all glory. Tenny’s was a sensitive face. Cheek 
bones too high, chin too long, skin weathered by all the 
winds of heaven, he was saved from homeliness by a cer- 
tain grace of bearing, a charm of smile. He and Bruce, 
who had met in a German prison camp and escaped together, 
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had been stationed after the war at the same flying field as 
test pilots. Tenny now smiled upon Peg, who seemed to 
recede to distances he could not reach. Bruce’s presence 
always had this effect upon her. He could not forgive her. 
For three years she had held Tenny’s devotion in the hollow 
of her hand, refusing to let it drift away or to close her 
hand upon it. Bruce wondered if men were becoming 
emasculated that nowadays it could be made a condition of 
love that they give up their work because it was dangerous. 

The party had been in high feather at the surprise of 
having Bruce with them. Tenny had given Bruce the 
news of the Field. Tests on his new parachute were being 
run, and Martha interrupted to laugh over a newspaper 
headline that had given Tenny the hoary title of “Father of 
Safety Devices.” Tenny mentioned a new speed monoplane 
that had just been delivered: Bruce’s eyes grew newly alert 
and he suggested that he and Tenny have a bit of combat 
practice the next afternoon. 

Feeling Peg’s withdrawal of sympathy, Bruce was un- 
able to resist a gay “better come with us, Peggy!” And 
beautifully poised, her voice soft but her blue eyes steely, 
Peg tossed off her ultimatum: “When that awful expres- 
sion, “They all come to it,’ ceases to be a byword for flyers, 
perhaps I'll fly. Certainly not before.” 

“A hangover from a dead language,” Bruce scoffed. “We 
don’t all come to it. Behold Ten and yours truly carrying 
on for years.” 

“Tt used to be true, perhaps,” Tenny modified, “but you are 
safer in the air to-day than motoring on a crowded road. 
Statistics bear that out, I dare say. The casualties from 
auto smash-ups last year were tremendous.” 

“Statistics?” Peg contended. “But no woman believes in 
them. Does she Martha?” 

“Yes, I believe,’ Martha admitted. “But flyers’ wives do 
better, Peg. They just don’t think.” 

Exclamations over Martha’s begging of the question were 
cut short by the doorbell and to the noise of almost rowdy 
greetings Bruce led in Lieutenant Dan Devereux, formerly 
of McGraw Field, just flown in from California. Half 
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bashful cub, half clown, Dan held his own niche in their 
hearts. 

“What’s this I hear of your falling in love, Dan?” asked 
Martha, when he was seated. All shouted at the brick red 
that followed Martha’s random shot, and Dan had to pro- 
duce the story, ending with: “I don’t know how it hap- 
pened; but all of a sudden I had on her finger the piece of 
glass that springs the big surprise on a fellow’s life in- 
surance policy.” 

“That’s the way to fall in love,” approved Bruce. 

“Cornelia’s people weren’t very happy about me,” said 
Dan. “Didn’t like the idea of my flying—offered to back 
me if I’d go into some nice safe business. But she was a 
trump. Stood right by me. We fellows know it takes no 
special grit to be a flyer. But to be a flyer’s wife, taking 
us for the poor duds we are in the first place, sticking the 
flying, standing by through our bonehead accidents—that 
takes grit.” 

“But it is you who come crashing down,” said Peg a 
little breathlessly. Only Martha sensed that Peg’s back was 
almost to the wall. 

“But that’s what people don’t seem to understand. 
There’s nothing to a crock-up.” A grave sweetness touched 
the rollicking voice. “It’s a clean death. Better than 
Gregg’s going by inches with T. B. or Grove’s six days’ 
agony with pneumonia. It’s a little sooner for some of us, 
but what does that matter? It is you those years are long 
for—if you cared. Here’s to the flyer’s wife!” He lifted 
his glass to Martha, “The spunk of the spunkiest !” 

“To the flyer’s wife who keeps her husband in the air!” 
added Bruce. 

“To the flyer’s wife!” repeated Tenny, his eyes drawn 
from Martha to Peg. 

A loud crow from above stairs turned each face upward. 

“Cheers from the gallery,” interpreted Bruce. “Dan, you 
must see my offspring.” 

“Let me get her.” And Tenny was on the stairs. He 
returned with Petie-Girl, her surprised little head sticking 
out of a pink blanket. Her eyes, the burnt amber of her 
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father’s, were agape at the candles. Her hair, her mother’s 
gift, flamed goldenly atop. From the security of Tenny’s 
arms she surveyed the group with shy smiles. 

“Let me have her, Tenny!” Peg with her sweetest smile 
stretched her arms to the baby. A moment of hesitation, 
then Petie-Girl came into them, dragging Tenny with her 
by the finger. The talk returned to Dan, and Petie-Girl 
drooped her heavy head on Peg’s breast and slept. 

Finally, with a little cry for the flown hours, Martha 
declared they’d have to hurry to make the dance at all. 
Peg declared she’d not have Petie-Girl waked. She’d carry 
her to bed herself. Martha asked Tenny to go with her to 
switch on the lights. Bruce found Martha standing in the 
hall like a godmother in a fairy tale, her face alight. ‘“Mar- 
tha,” he touched her hand. “You look adorable. Dan’s 
love story carried me back. It’s all new and magic, Mar- 
tha’’—— 

“Didn’t you see?” she breathed. “Dan started it; Petie- 
Girl finished it. I told you Peg was weakening” 

Steps on the stairs, in the room, and on Tenny’s face an 
ineffable expression. “Martha—Bruce, old man, congrat- 
ulate me.” His quiet voice trembled. Within the circle of 
his arm, they saw not the Peg, cool and haughty, they had 
seen all evening, but a flaming Peg, shining through her 
tears. When they finally stepped out-of-doors, they lifted 
their faces instinctively to the great finger of the search- 
light, swinging sharply from the flying field, piercing the 
jeweled darkness with a shaft of white. 

“Night-flying to-night,” observed Peg happily, and it was 
as if she announced herself a convert to a new creed. 

Late the next afternoon Martha was surprised again by 
the sound of a key in the lock, then the muffled call of her 
name. Then Bruce was in the doorway, gray-white, stricken, 
trembling. “Tenny!” he cried hoarsely. “Tenny”’— and 
would have collapsed but for her arms. 

“Bruce,” she cried, “Bruce—listen to me! You were 
flying. Tenny crashed—did he? Bruce, he isn’t—?” 

She was aware of the doorbell, persistently ringing. The 
sound penetrated even Bruce’s consciousness, recalled him 
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to himself. Strength returned to his limbs; he straightened, 
then sank to the edge of the bed, rocking, fighting for con- 
trol. Still the bell harassed, commanded the house. 

“Its Harley,” he got out. “Go down and let him in. 
Vll—I’ll be there in a minute.” 

In nervous haste, she opened the door to the grizzled 
anxious-faced post surgeon. “Oh, Major Harley—” He 
took her hand. “Bruce has told me nothing.” 

“The two planes were acrobating,’ he told her, “beau- 


tiful flying, scores watching. Wings of Tenny’s plane col- + 


lapsed. Looked like paper fluttering out. Plane went into 
dive. Engine plunged six feet into ground, Tenny under- 
neath. Bruce saw it all, landed immediately. Unfor- 
tunately, Tenny didn’t wear his parachute.” 

“Why, he never flew without it,” cried Martha, “he helped 
design it.” 

“I know. It seems he had sent it to be repacked. Ordered 
it back in time for this flight with Bruce. Didn’t come. 
There’d been an unusual number of visitors and reserves 
were all out. Bruce had started up, not knowing about the 
row. Tenny, saying he’d chance it once, hopped in his 
ship and followed Bruce. Life’s queer. Many men will 
owe their lives to Tenny’s chute, but when he needed it, 
it wasn’t there.” 

“Only last night—” began Martha, and ended with a sob, 
“Oh, Peg—Peg!” 

“They all come to it,” Peg had said. That was the by- 
word about flyers. 

She felt Bruce’s arm about her shoulders. “Don’t cry, 
Martha. Hurry to Peg, won’t you? I'll get in touch with 
you somehow later.” 

Again tears came—for Tenny, for herself, for Bruce. 
Could she go on forever secretly nagged by dread, nervous 
at the sudden ringing of the telephone, faint at an unexpected 
telegram? Perhaps if she begged him, now that flying 
had dealt him this bitter blow, he would listen. As she 
drove through town, newsboys were screaming Tenny’s 
death. 

Peg knew. Still and white, she was putting things into a 
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suitcase open on the bed. “I’m going with Bruce to Ten- 
ny’s mother,” she said, and Martha helped her pack. Sud- 
denly Peg’s chilled hand clutched her. “Martha,” she said 
desperately, “I could kill myself for the coward I’ve been. 
Tenny and I have loved each other for two years. But I’ve 
listened to my family, who coddled me, I’ve listened to my 
sacred yellow streak and to my perversity that begrudged 
his loyalty to flying. I could kill myself.” 

“Then you think you were wrong—that flying was worth 


"his life?” Martha’s voice was hard. 


“I only knew that if I could have these two years back, 
I wouldn’t care if both our bodies were broken into little 
bits. Bodies don’t seem to matter, somehow. But I didn’t 
know that until just now. And how can I remember last 
night without remembering all the months I’ve cheated us 
of? Oh, darling’— 

Grief had made Peg illogical, Martha decided the next 
night when alone. She had just returned from the station 
where Peg and Bruce with a gray, flag-draped box bearing 
the Air Service insignia had started for Vermont. Peg 
had forgotten that had Tenny listened to her, he’d be alive 
at this moment. 

That very evening Martha wrote to the brother who had 
long wanted Bruce in his business: 


“He goes straight from Vermont to Boston to finish his 
course. If you will go to him, Jimmy dear, he may listen. 
For he loved Tenny very dearly and is sick over his loss. 
I feel it may be the psychological moment to suggest such 
a change. Before he left, I begged him to put in his resigna- 
tion. He was half ready to, I think. If you succeed, I shall 
be grateful to you all my life.” 


Two weeks later she had an answer. Jimmy had gone to 
Boston, had made Bruce a good business proposition—and 
been refused. Bruce had seemed anything but discouraged 
about the flying game, had talked of various developments 
and expressed his eagerness to get back to McGraw Field 
and real flying. 
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Martha was bitterly disappointed. She had failed so 
utterly in her conflict with Bruce. Yet if she did not care 
enough to oppose him for his own safety, her love was a 
spineless thing. And if he did not care enough to make her 
happiness a consideration, he did not love her at all. 

Just a week before the completion of the course, Martha 
wrote: 


“Dear Bruce, What I say may hurt you. 

In a week you will be coming home. It was a time to 
which I had looked forward. Now I can see no happiness 
ahead for us. I’m going to Jane’s for a bit. I want to 
think things out. The house will be in readiness for you. 
I suppose you will take your meals at the Officers’ Club. 
The Dodo-Bird will keep things clean. Your new umform 
has come from the tailor’s, and your tuxedo is hanging in 
the hall closet. I can’t understand you, Bruce. I only know 
that I am wretched and you show no pity, that you are 
willing to make no smallest sacrifice to save me from in- 
tolerable distress. But since you can’t see any but your own 
point of view, theres nothing more to be said. Martha.” 


Martha had been with Jane a month when Bruce appeared. 
She was rocking Petie-Girl to sleep when, looking up, she 
saw him leaning in the doorway, very white, as if he were 
ill or under the stress of strong emotion. She knew he had 
come to take her home and, all at once, she was weary of 
the dissension between them. 

“What have you done to your hair?’ he demanded 
petulantly. 

“Bobbed it,” she informed him grimly. 

“You knew I—I—” He could not go on. 

“Yes, I knew,” said Martha quietly, “but it reminded me 
of you.” 

“Martha—” Passionate, hurt pleading vibrated through 
his tones. He came into the room and stood looking down 
upon her in the lamplight. Suddenly he dropped to his 
knees, burying his face in her shoulder, and she knew he 
was coming to her for comfort as surely as did this other 
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child in her arms. Perhaps all flyers were children, the 
dreams and daring of youth somehow unshattered by hard 
realities. 

Peace for six months. No accidents at the Field to set 
sensitive nerves quivering. Bruce singing in his bath, calling 
her name as his key came from the lock, wooing her by look 
and deed. A time of peace. 

One brilliant morning Martha turned from the study of 
a shop window to lift her eyes to the blue, where the long 
whine of a motor told her a plane was being “stunted.” 
There, silvered in the sunshine, zooming, looping, diving 
—a singing eagle. Not many flyers had that sureness of 
technique and she remembered Bruce had remarked at break- 
fast he was going to flight-test a new type of aileron. A 
surge of pride thrilled her. 

“The eagle suffers little birds to sing,” quoted Martha, 
her spirit soaring to the plane, more than a mile above. But 
this was a singing eagle, and she laughed inwardly at the 
picture Bruce had given her of singing at the top of his 
voice, on cross-country flights and, against the noise of 
engine and propeller blast, never hearing a sound. He would 
not be singing up there now. Such tests took all a flyer’s 
powers of concentration. Pray God the new ailerons were 
all they had thought. 

Suddenly the blood chilled at her heart, for a dive was 
lasting too long and with a speed which had become terrify- 
ing, the plane was shooting, nose down, for the earth. For 
an agonized instant she sensed the pilot’s—no, Bruce’s—im- 
potent struggle with the controls. For age-long seconds the 
helplessness of it stabbed and tortured her. Then a small 
black thing, no bigger than an ink bottle, leaped away from 
the plane and spun downward. About to cover the sicken- 
ing descent from her eyes, she saw flutter out a long white 
streamer, which in another instant had opened into a para- 
chute that slowed the downward rush of the small object. 
The heavy plane had plunged on behind a curtain of trees 
and houses. 

Around her, people had stopped, cries witnessed calamity. 
Above, where the parachute was gliding earthward, the 
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dangling ink bottle was assuming the outlines of a man. 
Scarce conscious of action, Martha pushed her way to the 
curb and with shaking hands headed her car toward the edge 
of town to which the parachute was drifting. 

When after twelve minutes she had reached the suburban 
district, she needed no instructions. Doors stood open, 
houses deserted. On foot, by motor and bicycle, crowds 
hurried in one direction. “Parachute landed in Brown’s 
grape arbor!” a boy shouted. Farther down the street she 
saw the Field ambulance. Held up by the number of cars, 
she abandoned hers and ran with the crowd. 

It had been Bruce! A stretcher stood in the middle of a 
lawn and upon it they had lifted him. Hands clasped under 
his head, eyes brilliant, he lay, while about him, half 
hysterical with joy, the memory still upon them, hovered 
officers and men from the Field—familiar and unfamiliar 
faces, strangers, reporters, all laughing, talking. There 
across the lawn was the smashed grape arbor, the mam- 
moth folds of parachute silk caught upon it, lifting it in 
the breeze. 

Martha, at the edge of the crowd, was paralyzed in will 
and emotion. He was safe! She heard Major Harley’s 
commanding tones ordering a way for the stretcher bearers. 
“Stand back there—stand back!” Then as the stretcher was 
lifted to the ambulance, a sharp “Be careful of that leg!” 
while officers sprang forward to make the lifting easier. 
Still she stood, weak and helpless, watching the ambulance 
swallow him up and hurry, clanging, down the street. As 
she turned, she heard her name. Before her stood a young 
lieutenant whom Bruce had brought to dinner one night, 
eyeing her with puzzled pity. He found her car, put her 
into it, and drove to the Post hospital. 

Major Harley was with Bruce, the attendant told them. 
It seemed a long time before he appeared from an inner 
room. “Weve been trying to get you, Martha,” he said 
curtly. “Where have you been?” 

“Bruce—” gasped Martha. 

“Has been asking for you. But you can’t go in like 
that. Pull yourself together,’ impatiently. “This is no 
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funeral, you know. Bruce saved himself. Came down in 
a parachute. It was beautiful.” 

“Yes, I saw the whole thing,” said Martha. 

“Now, see here, Martha! Bruce is all right. But he’s 
got a badly twisted leg from that grape arbor, and his nerves 
may be somewhat shot when the reaction sets in. He hasn’t 
been up to par lately, and I won’t have an hysterical woman 
upsetting him.” 

“Women aren’t made of iron,” flamed Martha. 

“They’ve got to be,” snapped the Major, “if they’re going 
to mate with flyers’— 

An orderly opened the door. “The Lieutenant is asking 
for Mrs. Fairing.” 

Within, through the half dark, Martha’s eyes flew to the 
cot in the corner. “Hello, there!’ She heard her voice 
achieve lightness. “How do you feel?” 

There was an outflung hand. “Drowsy,” came Bruce’s 
answer calmly, and though she could not see his eyes she 
knew the unconquerable light of them. “Harley has doped 
me to make me sleep. But I wanted to see you first.” 

She kissed him gently, suppressing the desperate things 
thundering from her heart. “I’m here now, old dear. So 
you can drop right off.” 

“Martha,” his clasp hurt her hand, “Tenny saved me.” 

“You mean because you wore his parachute?” 

“‘No—he was with me. He got me over the side. I al- 
most heard him speak. CQueer—and it’s so long between the 
time you know you can’t control the plane and—she 
crashes.” 

“But you didn’t crash, dear.” 

“No. I was thinking of old Ten—no parachute. It was 
pie for me.” 

Pie! At five thousand feet with but a piece of silk be- 
tween him and extinction. In a darkened room with a leg 
which would be torture when the narcotic wore off. 

“Were you badly frightened, Martha ?” 

“I thought you’d be killed—like Tenny!” she wanted to 
shriek. 
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“Not frightened—no dear—” But no effort could keep 
her voice from choking off in a convulsive shudder. 

He jerked aside the drawn window shade beside the cot, 
setting her face in a glare of light. “That sickness in your 
eyes—is that for me, Martha?” 

“You know how anxious I get, Bruce’”— 

“I didn’t know it was like this—that it broke you so 
—I never saw it before.” 

“Its nothing—we’ll both forget it.” But her hand in 
his clasp, her whole body was trembling violently. 

“Those other times—always like this?” 

“Please, Bruce, please” —pantingly. 

“Martha,” slowly, “I see now what you meant in your 
letters. I’m not worth so much caring. I give in. Well 
write Jim—send my resignation to the army.” 

“No, Bruce—no!” 

“Yes, Martha—yes!” A heaviness in his voice, a laxity 
in his arms struck her. His eyes were strange and sleep- 
heavy. “It’s the dope,” he murmured. Almost immediately 
his breathing grew deeper. 

“You'll stay?” he asked; but before she could assure him, 
his eyes closed. 


Bruce had wakened from his narcotic-induced sleep, sick 
in body and mind. Even after the racking leg-pain was gone 
the sick nerves refused to recover. Harley ordered an in- 
definite leave of absence, preferably to some mountain resort 
where airplanes would be non-existent and aviation an unused 
word. Jane, Martha’s sister-in-law, would take Petie-Girl. 

The morning of the hegira Martha followed Major Harley 
to the door. Since the accident, a few days after which 
Bruce’s resignation had gone in, there had been a strained 
reticence between them. 

“Pretty cross, isn’t he?” he asked as she held him in the 
doorway. “Broody?” 

“For hours, sometimes. I’ve never known him like 
that” — 

“We men don’t bear confinement well,” he comforted her. 
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“Tt isn’t just confinement. After his first accident there 
were smoke and poker and men in his room all day long.” 

“They still come, don’t they ?” 

“But Bruce won’t play cards. They don’t talk flying. 
It’s different.” 

“Well, this injury on top of Tenny’s death, leaving him 
his worry over giving up flying—you’ll have to give him 
time.” 

“You say kind things, but you think I have been wrong. 
I want you to know, though, Major Harley, that I didn’t 
take advantage of Bruce’s decision that day at the hospital. 
It was only after I learned from those frightful dreams 
what a horror flying had become to him that I sent his 
resignation.” 

“T suppose, Martha,” the doctor said, “you would be sur- 
prised were I to tell you that those visions of Bruce’s were 
the result of his decision to stop flying? Bruce has always 
faced dangers, but the joy of flying has meant so much 
to him that he easily relegated them to his subconscious. 
In his illness, forcing all thoughts of flying from his con- 
scious mind, he unbarred the gates of the subconscious, 
spilling out the terrors. Quite simple, from a doctor’s point 
of view.” 

“I had hoped’”— 

“That he was cured of aviation? What do you think, 
Martha?” 

“All my thoughts,” she said fervently, “come back to the 
big fact that I have saved his life. Some day I hope Bruce 
will see that and be glad of it, too.” 

The doctor held out his hand. “Good-by Martha. I hope 
you and Bruce find the happiness that lies just over the 
hill.” 


That afternoon they were off to a mountain farm. 
Through sunny hours they sat out of doors, Bruce’s leg 
propped on a chair while Martha read to him or left him to 
lounge or smoke. The air held the tingle of high places, 
the wide vista of valley and hills, a healing peace and beauty. 
Only the mail reminded them of their severed association. 
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Martha fingered it with anxiety each day—letters from flyers 
scattered all over the world congratulating him upon his 
escape, commenting upon his intended resignation. None 
Llamed him. Flyers knew their game, how much they staked, 
how little its future held for them. They had no criticisms 
for one who acted upon that knowledge. But the resigna- 
tion had become balled up, evidently, in Washington. 

They never discussed these letters, nor flying, after a day 
that Martha had surprised in his eyes a look of eagerness; 
“Martha! I know how to take the bug out of that aileron 
that failed me!” The next instant had found them staring 
at each other, Martha with fright in her eyes, Bruce a bit 
sheepish, a bit sullen. 

Now and then at night that look would haunt her, while 
a voice challenged her right to play God in Bruce’s life. 

Gradually, Bruce discarded crutches for a cane. Rest- 
lessness flecked him into activity. There was a stream 
nearby, with rapids and fish in a deep pool below which 
Bruce explored with a rod. 

Finding a rent in the old leather flying jacket he usually 
wore on these expeditions, Martha prepared to mend it. 
Feeling a foreign material between lining and coat, she 
drew forth the red flexible note book he had showed her 
the day he flew in from Boston. She flicked the pages and 
was about to lay it aside when from the jumble of lecture 
notes and mathematics leaped the words in Bruce’s scrawl, 
“Tenny, old man, where are you?” She turned more pages, 
unintelligible with technicalities. Then she caught her name. 
“Can't you see, Martha,” he had written, “that if I give up 
flying for you, you leave me nothing—not even yourself?’ 

The coat slipped to the floor. “If I give up flying, you 
leave me nothing—not even yourself.” Surely, that day in 
the hospital when he had voluntarily decided, that meaning 
had not been in his mind. 

“You leave me nothing—not even yourself.” And sud- 
denly she knew that Bruce would not change. She was 
either there, in his holy-of-holies with it or she was an alien. 
She rose, spilling the sewing things about her, pacing the 
small room. 
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Pictures of that old Bruce crowded her mind, buoyant, 
waving to her, swinging into his plane; of Bruce and Tenny 
roaring with laughter. Peg’s words flashed before her, 
“Bodies don’t seem to count.” She knew now what Peg 
had meant—Peg to whom the revelation had come too late. 

She stooped to pick up and replace the leather note book. 
Then urged by the sudden need of Bruce, she ran from the 
room, down the hill toward the ledges. 


There was a spot where one could glimpse the rocks 
through the trees. He was there, his cane beside him, looking 
oddly small and lonely in the vast setting of peaks and chasm, 
while an eagle from the crags above banked and circled 
freely out in the sky. Martha hurried down the steep grade, 
until reaching the jutting rock he had made his own, she 
settled down softly, not too near him. 

“Queer about that resignation,” he commented, finally. 

“Yes—queer!” she assented. Then she heard her voice: 
“It mustn’t come, Bruce.” 

“You mean you have changed your mind,” he was star- 
ing at her, frankly puzzled, “about my flying!” 

“Yes—oh, yes!” 

“Then don’t bother to say it,” coldly. “I can’t switch my 
decisions about like a cat’s tail. That’s settled, forever.” 

Martha lifted her head, high wings of color mounting in 
her white face. “Do you mean, Bruce, that you don’t long 
for the feel of the stick in your palm and the rudder under 
your shoes, for the roar of the engine wide open, for the 
long life and banking with the earth swaying beneath? Do 
you mean that after all these weeks your mind does not 
swing back still to the problems of flight, that the ache of 
giving it up is not the hardest thing you have ever endured? 
Have your dreams changed, Bruce? For ten years, now, 
you have been face to face with its dangers, its tragedies, 
yet does not your greatest sense of exultation lie in the 
knowledge that you can fly?” 

“Martha” — 

Martha looked away to the flaming afterglow that had 
rolled up into the heavens from the fallen sun. “I have been 
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wrong,” she said, and bowed her head once more to her 
knees. “It is too big a thing I was fighting—civilization 
itself. But only to-day did I realize that I was fighting 
something bigger, to me—your love for me, our love for 
each other.” 

“Why hark back? It’s settled.” 

“Because we must do something about that resignation,” 
said Martha more calmly. “That day at the hospital you 
made a decision for my sake. We thought it final. It, 
wasn’t, but this one is. You are going back to flying, Bruce, 
and I swear to you that never again will I try to get you 
to give it up—never again. I’m glad—deep down—glad that 
I can’t make anything but an aviator out of you.” 

He started to his feet, forgetting his cane. Martha 
ran to him, lifting her tear-stained face but touched with 
triumph. 

“I can’t understand’— He was white. 

Martha’s eyes were luminous, tender. Never would he 
learn of the discovery of the red leather note book. “Don’t 
try to understand. Just believe me, dear, and help me to be 
as fearless as I used to be—to be a true flyer’s wife.” 

“Martha!” brokenly. “So you’re with me again, old girl?” 

They laughed and were again in each other’s arms, but a 
crackling of twigs, a swishing of leaves warned them apart. 
Their farmer emerged breathlessly from the woods. They 
saw in his hand an envelope, a thin, official-looking, blue- 
white envelope, bearing a War Department frank. “Most 
forgot to give you this. It come in the mail,” he announced. 

Gone also was the moment of elation, forgotten the ac- 
cident beyond the hill, as, stunned, they looked upon it. 

“It appears that a trip to Washington will be unneces- 
sary,” he said. “Martha, I’m safely out of the Army.” 

She turned from him, shrinking. 

“Tt isn’t the usual form,” he remarked dully. “Why, it’s 
a letter—a letter from the General, Martha!” His voice 
mounted. ‘Martha, listen! ‘—am writing to learn if you 
won’t reconsider your decision and remain one of us. 
your marked ability as pilot, knowledge of the science of 
aeronautics, and long experience render your services es- 
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pecially valuable at the present stage of progress. great 
amount of work to be done special mission want to dis- 
cuss with you as soon as health permits return to work.’ 
Martha, from the old man! Martha—Martha’— 

But Martha was there, close to his hammering heart, 
eagerly gleaning the words. 


LV 


The True Romance 
By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


“ ‘Then did the hend Sir Ghelent hie him forth once for the 
deeds of derring-do, for the honor of his ladye fair, ” read 
Gareth, with much distinctness, as though for the benefit of 
a slightly deaf hearer—although his listener’s ears chanced 
to be far more acute than his own. 

“ ‘And the chiefest of his feats, in this his new quest, was 
the slaying of the giant, Thorkynd, whenas the giant did 
seek to hale the golden Rosamunda to his donjon-keep, to 
be his own bride; she that aye looked upon him with a 
loathing. 

““For albeit Thorkynd was clad in proof and wielded his 
fearsome great battle-ax, forged for him in the smithy of the 
magic-dealing dwarfs, and albeit Sir Ghelent was with no 
armor and bare in his hand no weapon save only his Bishop- 
blest sword, Balmung, yet did he come upon the giant and in 
single combat he smote him so that he died. Thus was 
the’ 

“It was the giant that was smote—smitten—so that he 
died,” explained Gareth. “The story reads as if it might 
have been either Thorkynd or the hend Sir Ghelent that 
died of the smite. But it was Thorkynd. Because it goes 
on to tell how Sir Ghelent rescued the golden Rosamunda 
from the donjon-keep. A donjon-keep is some kind of a 
jail. There’s a picture of him rescuing her from it.” 

The boy lowered his eyes toward the book again. But 
he did not read. At least he read over only one phrase— 
“the golden Rosamunda’”’—and that he murmuerd under his 
breath and almost reverently. His hearer had shown com- 
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mendable patience thus far with the perusal. Now, the 
half-whispered iteration of “Ro-s-s-s-amunda” carried a 
sibilance that stirred his nerves. 

He got up, head on one side, eying the boy expectantly. 
His feet pattered a tattoo on the study floor. Gareth closed 
the battered old volume; as his chum’s sudden excitement 
banished his own vivid picture of himself as Sir Ghelent 
and Rosamund Hallett as the golden heroine. 

“That’s the trouble with you, Gyp,” he said, in mild an- 
noyance. “Whenever I try to forget you’re a dog and talk 
sensibly to you or read to you, you either start to scratch 
fleas or else you tease me to take you for a run. At that, 
you’re better company than most of the fellows,” he added 
conciliatingly, as he groped in his pockets for a bit of dog- 
biscuit. 

At the gesture, the compact Doberman pinscher ceased 
to dance meaninglessly around his master and came to sud- 
den attention. Gareth flicked a morsel into the air at 
random. It struck a corner of a book-shelf and caromed 
back into the room. While it was still in mid-air, Gyp 
caught it. 

His shining black body seemed scarce to have moved. Yet 
he had located the flying bit of food and gauged the distance 
and snapped it. Now, munching the fragment with appre- 
ciation, he stood eagerly waiting for another bit to be tossed. 

Forty pounds and more did the Doberman weigh. Apart 
from his wiry long legs, that forty-odd pounds was a mass 
of dynamic whalebone. His short jet coat shimmered in the 
sun; its dense blackness relieved only by the bright tan 
“points” on face and forepaws. His eyeballs were alight; 
his pricked ears and three-inch tail were vibrant. Brain and 
fun, as well as flaming courage, lurked behind the dark little 
eyes and in the eager carriage. 

Looking amusedly down at him, Gareth wondered why a 
dog’s expression could be so fraught with gay intelligence 
and yet why that intelligence should stop so mysteriously 
short of the dullest human sense. He was not the first nor 
the millionth dog-owner to wonder at this; nor to thrill a 
little at the queer pathos of it. 
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To the solitary twelve-year-old boy, in the rambling coun- 
try house, Gyp was more than a mere dog. He was an ideal 
pal—a perfect barrier against loneliness and boredom. Long 
since, Gareth had fallen into the habit of talking to his 
Doberman as though Gyp were a boy like himself ; and even 
of reading aloud to him. 

Not being a fool, Gareth knew well that even the clev- 
erest dog—and the right kind of Doberman is one of the 
very cleverest—can not grasp the meaning of more than one 
spoken word in ten. But it amused and solaced him—as it 
has solaced and amused many a lonely grown man or woman 
—to chat to him as to another human. 

Until a brief month ago, Gareth had not realized his own 
solitude during the long country months of each year. Gyp 
was enough of a chum to keep him from feeling the absence 
of youths of his own age near the vast old summer estate of 
his parents. There were a million things every day for boy 
and dog to do. And, when outdoor fun began to pall, there 
was always this huge old room with its corner-shelf or 
what Gareth called the “used-to-be yarns’—Percy’s Rel- 
iques, Froissart, Malory and the rest. 

It was a magic corner-shelf. Its shabby pages had the 
power to carry him back centuries on centuries, and to 
merge him into the personality of any medieval hero he 
might affect. 

Gareth had thrilled at the sagas of battle and of guile. 
But, whenever the hero ceased to fare forth on the warpath 
and rapturously sought the bower of Iseault or Gudrun or 
Guinevere or Vivian, he found his attention slurring impa- 
tiently along the yellowed pages toward the next combat. 
There was something about a good broadsword or yew-bow 
scrimmage that stirred all the blood in Gareth’s body. But 
where was the sense in messing up a grand adventure story 
by slopping a lot of love-slush into it? 

It seemed funny, too, that such peerless champions as 
Launcelot and Olaf and Gawaine should suddenly get mushy 
and weak-hearted as soon as they came within a mile of some 
yellow-haired damsel with an outlandish name. Gareth lost 
all patience with them at such spoony times as that. 
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Then in a mere thirty-day month everything had changed. 

With eyes no longer blinded by boyish normality, he 
scanned the “used-to-be yarns,” almost slighting the “deeds 
of derring-do” for the sake of the love passages. At last 
he understood. 

Galahad had been one of hhis prime heroes. Now he found 
himself mildly bored by the Spotless One who alone of 
Arthur’s paladins, had had no sweetheart. There was some- 
thing sadly lacking about Galahad—even though his strength 
were “as the strength of ten.” 

No, it was not a big-eyed girl-child who had caused Gareth 
Ross to see a new world and to read new meanings in erst 
silly love-scenes. It was Rosamond Hallett; no girl at all; 
but a middle-aged woman of twenty-three. 

At least, she had seemed middle-aged to Gareth the eve- 
ning she arrived at Rossacres for the month. But hourly 
she had waxed younger. That, or he had waxed older. He 
wasn’t sure—but it made no difference which. 

Rosamund Hallett had come to her cousin’s at Rossacres 
to convalesce from an attack of pneumonia that had left her 
pitiably weak and thin. The quiet and the mountain air had 
wrought miracles upon her. Daily, Gareth had seen her grow 
less and less wan and pallid; stronger, rosier, gayer. Hourly 
his imagination had endowed her with more and more love- 
liness. 

Her parents were busy folk. But for the boy, Rosamund 
would have spent much of her time alone; except on the days 
when Saul Darroll motored out seventy miles to see her. 

Rosamund, as time went on, seemed to resent vaguely 
these insistent visits of Saul’s. Indeed, twice she had told 
Gareth she would much rather go for a walk with Gyp and 
himself than to sit up formally and make conversation with 
Darroll. She said so almost vexedly. 

Her annoyance at the calls of the beefily huge young mo- 
torist awoke in Gareth a dislike for the man who was pester- 
ing and boring her by many visitations. 

Hitherto Saul Darroll had seemed more or less a hero to 
Gareth. The man was an occasional caller at Rossacres, even 
before Rosamund came there to stay. He had been a foot- 
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ball player in his time, and something of an oarsman; be- 
sides winning the heavy-weight boxing championship at 
college. 

Gareth had admired his easy strength, the light poise of 
his great figure, the dearth of brag at his athletic prowess. 
But now the boy was growing to detest Saul. He would 
have detested any one whose presence was disagreeable to 
Rosamund. But for some unknown reason, he was finding 
it ridiculously easy to detest this special intruder. 

For one thing, when Darroll was there, Gareth and Rosa- 
mund could have none of the rambles and the confidential 
talks that starred their long days together at Rossacres. True, 
Gareth stayed politely near, whenever he could, during the 
big man’s calls; and right manfully did his share to keep up 
the general conversation which of late showed a tendency to 
sag. But even then, he could see how Rosamund disliked 
Darroll there. 

More than once the boy racked his brain for a tactful way 
of conveying to Saul that these visits were unwelcome to their 
recipient. But never could he hit on the right words. From 
babyhood, the sacredness of hospitality had been drilled into 
his cosmos. He could not shame that high instinct by hint- 
ing to a guest that his absence might be pleasanter for every 
one. So he endured seeing his divinity bored and distressed. 
Even he sought to lighten the ordeal for her by taking on 
himself as much as possible of the unspontaneous triple con- 
versation. 

Rosamund had awakened in her host’s son a feeling far 
nearer to priest-like worship than to mere human love. In- 
numerable boys have gone through the same phase of adora- 
tion at the shrine of some woman double their own age. It 
is a sensation no more to be confused with the hobbledehoy 
calf-love of the late ’teens than with the mature love-making 
of later life. Probably it is the holiest and most selfless—if 
most deliriously idiotic—emotion known to humanity. Mer- 
cifully brief, it serves one for smiles in after years. But such 
smiles are amusedly tender ; not derisive. 

Together Rosamund and Gareth had roamed the woods 
and hills. Together they had fished and motored. Together 
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they had discussed with tense earnestness the solemnity of 
life. Together they had enthused over the “used-to-be 
yarns.” Together they had romped with Gyp. 

The Doberman had consented to open a heart to Rosamund 
hitherto devoted to Gareth alone. He and the girl grew to be 
good friends. He and the girl and the boy went everywhere 
together. It was a glorious month for all three of them. 
For two of them, at any rate. 

Lately, Gareth had taken to wondering if Rosamund was 
not losing some of her earlier joy in it. The suspicion hurt 
him like a stomach-kick—and he tried hard to dismiss it. 
True, most of the time she was the jolly and worshipful god- 
dess of yore. But once in a while she was prone to sink into 
abstracted silences, whence she could be aroused by only the 
third or fourth repetition of whatever Gareth chanced to say 
to her. 

He noticed that these fits of unhappy reverie always fol- 
lowed one of Saul’s visits. The discovery increased tenfold 
his ire toward the man whose hateful calls so annoyed her. 
Nor could he understand what made Darroll come to Ross- 
acres ten times as often as of old. It was increasingly hard 
for him to be civil to the fellow. 

To-day, as he put down the chronicle of the hend Sir 
Ghelent, he glanced at the clock. Daily, from two till three 
in the afternoon, Rosamund still lay down for a nap, though 
her sinuous young strength had seeped back to her during the 
month of outdoor life and rest. 

“She'll be up by now, Gyp,” he announced to the Dober- 
man, thrusting the frayed volume into its place on the shelf, 
and instantly transporting himself back from the twelfth cen- 
tury to the twentieth. “Remember, we’re going over to Coul- 
ter Pond for bass this afternoon! Come along.” 

The dog was delighted at the prospect of action. Gayly he 
danced down the stairs ahead of the hurrying boy. On the 
porch they found Rosamund awaiting them. Very fresh and 
flushed and pretty she looked, after her brief sleep; her corn- 
colored hair piled softly above a dainty face which just then 
looked rather like that of a girl of fifteen than an ex-invalid 
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of twenty-three. Her tweed sport clothes gave her slight 
body a boyish air. 

Up to her scampered Gyp, circling happily about her and 
leaping high. Gareth followed, little more sedately. 

“I was afraid maybe you'd overslept,” he said. “Dad told 
Swalm to have the car here at half-past three to take us to the 
pond. That’s twenty minutes to wait. Have a good nap?” 

“A beautiful nap. I never thought I’d be able to go to 
sleep the way I do up here, in the very heart of the day. 
I’m settling down to old age, I suppose.” 

“No indeed you’re not,’ Gareth assured her, gallantly. 
“Twenty-three isn’t but just about the very beginning of 
middle age. It isn’t really old. Honest, it isn’t. Besides, 
you don’t look anywhere near as much like twenty-three as 
you did when you came here. You’ve got lots of years— 
several years anyhow—before you'll even begin to be old. 
And when you are, you won’t hardly look it.” 

Rosamund gave one of her unaccountable laughs—one of 
the laughs that always puzzled Gareth as much as it enrap- 
tured him. She seemed to him to laugh, now and then, for 
no known reason. But she had a laugh that somehow thrilled 
him. He had grown to listen for it. 

“Tt’s ever so dear of you to comfort me that way,” she 
said with gravity as sudden as had been her mirth. “TI am 
going to remember what you just said. It will ease my mind 
so much, whenever I get to being afraid I really am an old 
lady. It’s nice to know I’m only middle-aged.” 

“That’s all you are,” Gareth insisted. ‘And I’m not even 
sure that twenty-three is really middle-aged. If it is, it’s 
only about the beginning of it.” 

“It must be wonderful to be only twelve,” she sighed. 

“No,” he contradicted. “It isn’t. You see, it’s different 
with men than it is with women. When a fellow is twelve, 
folks look on him as a kid—and they don’t seem to under- 
stand that maybe he has as much sense as—as lots of people 
that are fifteen or so. That was the first thing I liked so 
much about you. You never treated me as if I was a kid. 
You saw right away that I wasn’t. You and I have always 
talked as if we were the same age. That’s why we’re such 
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grand friends. From the first—well, from pretty near the 
first—I felt I’d every bit as soon talk to you as to talk to 
somebody that’s really young. Then, by the time you’d been 
here a week, Id rather have talked to you than any one 
else there is.” 


He turned very red at his own avowal—and changed the 
subject by hooping his arms high in the air and whistling to 
Gyp. The Doberman answered the gesture by springing 
through the impromptu hoop and landing on the slippery 
floor as lightly as a kitten. 

It was one of a score of simple tricks Gareth had taught 
him—tricks the dog learned with bewildering ease. Gareth 
and the girl eyed the exploit with admiration. Gyp, noting 
their approval, grinned widely—and circled around them with 
mincing steps, his three-inch stub of a tail vibrating. 

“What a pity they ever cut his tail off!” commenced Rosa- 
mund. “I’m sure it must have been worth his keeping.” 

“That’s the trouble with Dobermans,” explained Gareth. 
“Dad says fashion catches them going and coming. Their 
tails are chopped off when they are babies. Then when 
they’re about half grown their ears are cropped to a sharp 
point, like Gyp’s. Dad says it’s a form of torture that ought 
to be forbidden by law. He says ear-cropping is forbidden 
in England and that some day it is going to be forbidden 
over here, too.” 

“Still, there’s enough of Gyp left to make him the dearest 
dog I ever played with,” said Rosamund, stroking the glis- 
tening black head and rumpling the mistreated prick-ears. 
“He— What’s the matter?” she broke off, as Gareth turned 
toward the steps. 

“I just remembered,” he answered, “I left the bait-pail be- 
hind the stables, in the horsepond, to keep it cool. I caught 
a dandy lot of minnows this morning. I'll have to wait when 
Swalm brings the car. J’’—— 

“TII go with you,” volunteered Rosamund, while Gyp, at 
a bound, cleared the steps, and stood waiting for his master 
at their foot. “I’m glad to get the exercise, after my nap. 
That isn’t a sign of age, anyhow, is it?” 
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Together they swung along the lawn and across to the 
stables. The dog walked primly a yard behind Gareth’s 
left heel, as he had been taught to do except when the longed- 
for command of “Go ahead!” set him at liberty to gallop. 

Past the stables went the three, and toward the concrete 
pool where the Rossacres horses were wont to drink. As they 
neared it, Gareth stopped for an instant to retie his low can- 
vas shoe. Obediently, Gyp halted with him. Rosamund 
turned about to see what made the boy pause. 

To her amazement, Gareth leaped up, rushing at her and 
thrusting her, bodily, to one side. 

Thrown off-balance, Rosamund staggered and fell to the 
grass. Indignant, amazed, she got up before her light body 
had fairly touched ground. But Gareth’s shoulders were 
toward her. 

Standing where her next step would have carried her, the 
boy was stamping furiously with both feet. Gyp, growling 
and snapping, was striving to join in the mysterious exercise. 
But at an angry word of command from Gareth, the dog 
stepped aside unwillingly ; though still aquiver with a rage in 
which there seemed a thread of terror. 

Then Rosamund saw the purport of the lad’s fierce stamp- 
ings. Under his punitive heels writhed helpless a fat and 
dirty-hued snake, perhaps three feet long. 

“A copperhead,” said Gareth pantingly, as he drove his 
heel for the last time down on the ugly triangular skull. 

“Lucky I got that glimpse of him as he stuck his head 
up over the grass. Another step and you’d have been right 
on top of him. Gee; I’m sorry I had to give you that gosh- 
awful shove. But there wasn’t any time. Please, I hope I 
didn’t hurt you much!” he ended, his voice wabbling with 
concern at the possible harm he might have inflicted on his 
gold-white idol. 


For an instant the horrified girl did not speak. Then, on 
hysterical impulse, she stepped forward and kissed the boy 
on his worried mouth. 

“I think,” she said, her sweet voice not quite steady, her 
blue eyes brimming, “I think you’re braver than any one 
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I ever knew. Braver and quicker-witted— You are, Gareth! 
— Not one person in ten would have thought quickly enough 
to knock me out of the way like that—not one person in a 
hundred would have dared to stamp, with thin shoes, on a 
copperhead. It” 

She swayed a little, a wave of sickness rushing over her 
at the memory of her death-peril. But Gareth did not spring 
to catch her. 

Instead, he stood stupidly—scarlet of face, expressionless, 
breathless, his mind in an unbelieving daze of rapture. 

She had kissed him! On the mouth she had kissed him! 
Yes, and of her own accord. 

Thus had the golden Rosamunda in the “used-to-be yarns” 
kissed Sir Ghelent. Thus had the magic mantle’s wearer 
kissed Sir Caradoc. Thus, too, had Guinevere kissed Launce- 
lot du Lac. Thus, forsooth, had all the mystic maidens of 
old made known their love to the knights they had chosen 
for their own. 

Rosamund Hallett had kissed him! That could mean only 
one thing. It was impossible. But it had happened. She 
had kissed him. 

Thus it was that he stood gaping at her, his blank face 
foolish and empty. He stared; but he did not see. All he 
could do was to remember and to marvel. 

Thus he did not note her momentary faintness, her plucky 
recovery and the reassuring smile wherewith she was striving 
to banish his trance of supposed fright at her averted danger. 

“And I’m all right,” she went on, comfortingly. “It didn’t 
hurt me a single bit when you pushed me aside. It was my 
own awkwardness that made me tumble over. But oh, you 
are splendid, Gareth! 1I’”—— 

“TII be through college when I’m twenty-one!” he croaked, 
hoarsely, finding words and jabbering them as fast as they 
splashed into his bemused brain. “And ready to go to work 
to support a—to support anybody at all. And when I’m 
twenty-one, you’ll only be thirty-two. That isn’t terribly old, 
either—for—for thirty-two.” 

_ The smile of reassurance on Rosamund’s newly pallid face 
gave way to a look of eager alarm. Apparently, the boy’s 
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moment of heroism had been followed by something akin to 
shell-shock, which was causing him to babble meaninglessly. 
His croaked assertion as to their relative ages nine years 
hence made no sense to her at all. 

She laid a hand on his arm, her own recent shock half- 
forgotten in worry lest Gareth’s mind be temporarily un- 
hinged by what he had just gone through. 

The touch brought Gareth back to earth. Instantly he was 
swept by rolling cross-currents of self-consciousness and shy- 
ness. He broke into loud and discordant whistling as he 
kicked aside the snake’s body and swaggered over to the 
horsepond for the bait-pail. 

“Well,” he declaimed as he swaggered back to her, “if we 
want to start promptly at half past three, I suppose we may 
as well be getting to the house. I heard the car just now. 
Sure you don’t feel too bad to go fishing? If you do” 

“T don’t,” she declared, touched by his apparent game ef- 
forts to shake off the memory of his late experience with the 
copperhead. “I'll be ever so glad to. I’m all right again. 
Really Iam. If you’re sure you are.” 

“Me?” he exclaimed with a very evident astonishment. 
“Sure. Why not? It’s nothing to kill a snake. At least, 
it wasn’t after you were safe out of its way. Only of 
course then Gyp had to come horning in—and I had to 
make him quit.” 

“Why didn’t you set him on the snake, instead of risking 
your own?” 

“Set Gyp onto him?” asked Gareth in utter bewilderment. 
“Why, he might have been killed! I would have chanced 
that, to keep you from getting hurt, if I couldn’t have done 
it myself. It would—it’d have been worth it! But you were 
out of danger—and I could settle the business myself. So 
why should I have yanked Gyp into it?” 


He was talking very fast and very loud, to cover this blind- 
ingly new situation which he had not the remotest idea how 
to handle. He rejoiced that the conversation could be 
kept for the time in commonplace channels. 

“Gyp would do what I tell him, all right,” he went on, 
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safe while he could keep the subject to his dog. “Hed do 
it, no matter what it was. Wouldn’t you, Gyp? I” 

His rambling speech ended in a grunt. They had rounded 
the stables and were recrossing the lawn. There, at the 
steps, stood the car Gareth had heard. But it was not one 
of his father’s cars, nor was Swalm waiting at the wheel to 
bear them to the bass-fishing. 

No, this was Saul Darroll’s shiny roadster. And, coming 
toward them was the white-clad Darroll himself. The man’s 
hateful face was twisted into what Gareth deemed the most 
hideous and malevolent grin of greeting he had ever beheld. 

Darroll had come to pay one of his lothly calls on Rosa- 
mund. That was evident. Equally evident was it that there 
could be no bass-fishing to-day. The man always stayed an 
unconscionable time. Then Mrs. Ross probably would be so 
short-sightedly hospitable as to ask him to stay over for din- 
ner. Mothers were queerly obtuse. 

Gareth stopped short, leaving Rosamund to move forward 
alone over the smooth grass to meet the caller. Ordinarily 
he was willing to sacrifice himself by remaining with them 
throughout Saul’s visits; to bear the brunt of the conversa- 
tion and to try to lighten for Rosamund some of the boredom 
that he knew must be hers. But to-day was different. 

With the memory of that sacred kiss filling his mind—with 
the need to think out carefully all it entailed—he could not 
bring himself to be civil and chatty with a man he despised. 
For once, let Rosamund bear the brunt of the visit herself! 
At the least, let her entertain him until Gareth could have a 
half-hour or so alone, to face this new world of glory into 
which he had been plunged. 

He snapped his fingers to Gyp and wheeled about in his 
tracks. Thus when, a moment later, Rosamund turned to 
speak to him, ihe boy had vanished. 

“Allah be praised!” said Darroll devoutly, as he followed 
her questing gaze. “But I suppose it would be too much 
to ask of Fate, for him to keep out of the way all afternoon. 
He’s certain to be back ina minute. And then good-by to any 
chance of being alone with you! I used to like boys. Gareth 
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especially. But lately I’ve begun to think Herod was a 
benefactor, A”—— 

“Don’t!’ she rebuked him, almost sharply. “If it wasn’t 
for Gareth—and if he wasn’t the gallantest, splendidest little 
chap on earth—there would be another car besides yours 
here by this time. It would have been the doctor’s—and it 
might have been too late.” 

“Why (5% 

“TIl tell you about it. But let’s go somewhere for a walk. 
My nerves are all in tatters—though I wouldn’t let Gareth see 
they were—or that I couldn’t be as plucky and calm about it 
as he was. Lets walk. I couldn’t sit down quietly just now, 
to save my soul. Lets walk—and let’s walk fast! Anywhere 


at all. Now let me tell you what that gorgeous youngster 
did!” 


Gareth had slipped behind the stables with eel-like speed. 
There he deposited the useless bait-pail and grumbled to the 
passing Swalm that the fishing-trip was off. With Gyp at 
his heels he struck out for the woods. 

At the woods’ far edge was an interlacing copse of young 
linden-trees, that formed a perfect if lop-sided bower. The 
ground beneath was soft, and it was shut off from view by 
the drooping screen of leaves. 

Often Gareth came here to read. But to-day he was be- 
yond reading. Why follow the adventures and loves of mere 
book-folk when he was living a far more dazzling romance? 
He stretched himself on the ground and lay there moveless, 
his mind turned inward. 

Gyp had not been kissed on the mouth by Rosamund Hal- 
lett or by any one at all. Thus Gyp had no golden moments 
to live over in silent and unmoving retrospect. He was a 
Doberman. A Doberman is essentially a dog of action, not of 
dreamy meditation. 

While he had been only too glad to follow his master 
through the woods and to this leafen cave, yet, now that they 
were here, time presently began to hang heavy. 

There was nothing to do but lie still and watch Gareth 
lying even more still. This was not Gyp’s idea of a jolly 
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afternoon. Indoors, of course, a dog was expected to be 
quiet. But out here there were so many thousand pleasanter 
things to do—though his master. for once did not seem to 
realize it. 

Gyp sought to draw attention to himself, as a possible 
prelude to a romp or a further walk. First, he crawled 
toward Gareth on his stomach, propelling himself by his 
flatly outstretched forelegs, his hindlegs lying out on the 
ground at full length behind him—a posture said to be as- 
sumed by no canine that has not a dash of bulldog in his 
blood. 

Next, Gyp discovered a highly dramatic caterpillar, and 
made little rushes at it. Failing to interest Gareth thus, he 
set forth on a career of exploration; his objective being 
China ; his route, the shortest. 

The dirt flew broadcast. Gareth was roused from his 
dreams by a pawful of it cascading over his bare head. As 
he voiced a disgusted reproof, Gyp gave over his work of ex- 
cavation and turned alertly toward the field beyond, a half- 
born growl in his throat. 

Gareth looked out through the curtain of splayed leaves. 
Across the field, toward the woods, two people were saun- 
tering. They were Rosamond Hallett—his golden Rosa- 
munda—and Darroll. 

Fast though Rosamund had said she wanted to walk, as- 
suredly the two were not walking fast now. They were all 
but creeping, so slowly did they advance. Near the edge of 
the field—perhaps fifty yards from where the scowling 
Gareth lay—stood an oak tree with wide spread and low 
thrust limbs. Under this tree, as by common consent, they 
paused. 

Gareth glowered forth at them from his hiding place. He 
laid one detaining hand on Gyp’s studded collar, as the Dober- 
man showed signs of trotting out to make friends with 
Rosamund. 

The boy felt he was doing nothing dishonorable in staying 
thus out of sight. He was not eavesdropping. Even if he 
had chosen to, he could not have heard a syllable of the talk 
going on. He had no wish to spy. But he had still less wish, 
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in his present exalted mood, to go forward and join in their 
conversation. He wanted to be let alone; to stay unobserved. 
He dared not crawl back the way he had come. For, once 
away from the linden tent, he would be in more or less plain 
view; and a hail from them might force him to join in their 
crawling stroll. So he stayed where he was, hoping they 
might pass on. 

They did not pass on. There they stood, under that 
sprawly limbed oak, just looking at each other. Darroll was 
speaking. His face did not wear its wonted grin. It was 
set and earnest—terribly earnest. So earnest was it that to 
Gareth it looked sullen and brutally threatening. 

As for Rosamund, she was flushed and she looked thor- 
oughly uncomfortable. Gareth read something akin to ter- 
ror in her big eyes, as she raised them in apparent pleading 
to the hulk of a man-who loomed so high above her. She 
seemed to be frightened at that menacing face of his or at 
what he was saying. 

Was it possible that Darroll—that any mortal man—was 
actually daring to threaten this golden girl or to make her 
unhappy? At the thought Gareth got to his feet—his mouth 
set ominously, his muscles tensed. 

Then, bitterly, he realized how little chance—how less 
than no chance—he had of thrashing such a giant. He was 
an undersized lad of twelve. Saul Darroll was a six-foot 
athlete in the late twenties ; a boxer and football man. Gareth 
could have wept at his own impotence. He prayed he might 
be mistaken in the menace he read in the giant’s face and 
gesture. 

Then back came to him the tale of the hend Sir Ghelent, 
who, armorless, and gripping only his true blade, had fared 
forth to do battle with the giant, Thorkynd, and who had 
rescued the golden Rosamunda from the ogre’s touches. Oh, 
if only Gareth had a sword—any weapon at all—to hold his 
own against ! 


His fingers clutched around the imaginary hilt and around 
the actual collar of his Doberman. 
A weapon? Why, what mere sword was as formidable, 
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as potentially deadly, as this forty-odd pounds of fearless 
wiry muscle, with its rending jaws? 

At once Gareth felt himself stronger than any and every 
giant; from Thorkynd down (or up) to Saul Darroll. Lucky 
for the man under the oak tree that he had confined his 
threats to mere words! 

But now the scene out yonder was shifting. Saul had 
bent over the girl, ever more and more terribly in earnest as 
he spoke. Now, his lips ceased moving. He had caught her 
by the shoulders with both his great abhorrent hands; and 
was waiting, his tense face close to her frightened eyes, as if 
for the answer to some question. Timidly, tremblingly, 
Rosamund’s lips stirred. 

The watching boy could see she breathed only a monosyl- 
lable. Yet that syllable had a truly hideous effect on the 
brutal giant at her side. With a hoarse sound like a cry— 
or a lurid curse, for all Gareth could tell—he snatched her up 
into his arms as if he meant to crush her to death against 
his mighty breast. 

The moment had come—the moment for rescue—the stark 
moment when Sir Ghelent could save his ladye fair from the 
murderous brute who had seized her. The boy took his hand 
from Gyp’s collar and pointed feverishly at Darroll. 

“Get him!” panted Gareth. 

Like a flung spear the dog hurled himself forward. 

He was familiar with the command. More than once it 
had been given, when pig or stray dog had ventured upon the 
lawn. Nor was Gyp in doubt as to whom he was to attack. 
Rosamund was his good friend. She was roughly handled by 
this man whom the Doberman had never made friends with. 
Gyp’s mission was plain. 

Saul Darroll was roused with much suddenness from the 
ecstasy of clasping to his heart the girl who had just confessed 
she loved him. He was aroused by a thwacking live weight 
that crashed against his shoulders from behind. Hot breath 
was on his neck. Two jaws clicked together as they missed 
his jugular by a fraction of an inch. 

Again and at once the Doberman struck, as Darroll stag- 
gered against the tree. This time his teeth closed in the 
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collar of Saul’s white homespun coat; ripping the stout cloth 
from neck to hem. By the time his whalebone legs touched 
ground, he had launched himself anew at the man he had 
been set upon. The swift and instinctive guarding motion 
of Saul’s right arm fended from his throat the powerful 
jaws that ravened at it. 

The teeth set in the arm; shearing through the homespun 
and the silken shirt beneath; and grazing the flesh, as they 
met in the sleeve. 

On the instant, Darroll had brought his left arm into ac- 
tion. By the time the Doberman could loose his futile grip, 
Saul had him by the nape of the neck and was holding him 
helplessly snarling and snapping, at arm’s length. 

“Oh, sweetheart!” cried Rosamund hysterically, as a tiny 
stain of blood from the man’s scratched forearm showed on 
the torn sleeve. “You’re hurt! Oh, you’re hurt! Darling, 
T’— 

That was what Gareth Ross heard as he came running for- 
ward in the wake of his messenger of vengeance. 

The boy stopped stock still and stared. With one arm 
Darroll held the squirming and growling Doberman far out 
from him. With the other he had drawn Rosamund close. 
She bent and kissed the scratched forearm as it showed 
through the gaping sleeve. It was an intensely silly and 
ludicrous tableau. To Gareth it was incredibly awful. 

Rosamund saw him, and as she sought to draw away from 
Saul’s encompassing arm, she called: 

“Oh, Gareth, Gyp has gone mad! He” 

“He isn’t mad,” answered Gareth heavily. “I set him on 
Mr. Darroll. I did it, myself. It isn’t his fault. Let him 
down, please, Mr. Darroll. Hell be all right now. Gyp, 
Here!” 

The released dog trotted over to his master at the sum- 
mons; coughing from the strangle hold on his neck. At a 
sign from Gareth he lay down, awaiting further orders. None 
was given. Bravely Gareth went forward to where the two 
astounded lovers awaited him. The advance demanded fifty 
times the courage he had needed for the copperhead. 
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“I didn’t understand,” he said, his voice as steady as it 
was flat. “Not till I heard what she said to you just now.” 

He was facing the giant and speaking as man to man. 

“T don’t think,” went on the boy, “I don’t think it would 
do any good to explain; I don’t think it would do any good to 
say lam sorry. I am sorry, though. It was a—kind of mis- 
chief I suppose. You can take what the torn clothes cost 
from the canoe money I’ve saved out of my allowance. But 
don’t be sore at Gyp. It wasn’t his fault. He only did what 
I told him to— I think I'll go now and tell Dad about it. I 
may as well pay up for everything at the same time.” 

He did not wait for either of his dumfounded hearers to 
speak. Nor did he look at Rosamund. His shoulders very 
square and his head up, he strode homeward ; Gyp with him. 


Gareth lay on the study window-seat. Rosamund Hallett 
had left Rossacres that morning. The boy was deep again 
in one of the “used-to-be yarns.” As before, he was amus- 
ing himself by reading aloud to Gyp who was stretched 
drowsily on the floor beside him. 

“ ‘Right doughtily did the hend Sir Ghelent do battle that 
day,’” he intoned, “ ‘and full twoscore of the Soldan’s Pay- 
nim host felt the bite of his good sword, Balmung. But 
when the battle was over and past and the foe were in panic 
rout, then thought he softly within himself of the golden 
Rosamunda, his ladye fair, and’ ”»—— 

Gareth yawned cavernously and laid aside the book. 

“Gyp,” he demanded, “why do you suppose they always 
mess up these corking good fight yarns with a lot of silly 
love-twaddle—just at the most exciting-part? It keeps spoil- 
ing the whole story.” 


V 


With Banners Blowing 
By BARRY BENEFIELD 


On a Saturday afternoon Paul Darnell was coming back 
from the cemetery, where he had gone to shout at the 
deaf sexton a message from his mother about. ‘the rose 
bushes on the family lot, when the impulse seized him to turn 
into Carrie Snyder’s yard and ask for a drink of water. 
Though it was May, northern Louisiana was already in the 
midst of summer, Paul was very thirsty, and he had the 
boy’s impatience with postponement of gratifications. Be- 
sides, he felt the lure of the forbidden, for at some time 
during his ten years of light in Crebillon he had gathered, 
somehow, the notion that Carrie’s yard was not a proper 
place for a little boy to enter. 

So he hesitated by her front fence of broad palings, close 
behind which was a thick row of evergreen shrubbery. He 
tried to look into the yard, but the palings were set almost 
flush against each other and through the tiny cracks he could 
see nothing except the bushes just behind. 

He surveyed the street in both directions. Toward Cre- 
billon there were for eight or ten blocks only flat empty lots, 
with three round ponds and the level circus grounds, where 
now appeared nothing more exciting than a few cows grazing, 
a flock of geese waddling in single file from one pond to the 
other and a multitude of white, chimney-shaped towers of 
dried mud a foot or so high on the green grass, known to him 
as crawfish houses. And he lived at the other end of town. 
No, he could not wait until he got home to satisfy his thirst. 

In the other direction there was a red hill bare of houses 
until you came to the parish jail, then the cemetery on the 
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crest of the hill, and a goodly distance beyond that the set- 
tlement where lived most of the small town’s washerwomen, 
cooks, drivers and other Negro servants. His mother’s cook, 
Aunt Julia, lived out there; but that was farther away even 
than his own house. 

Paul heard someone singing out behind Carrie’s little yellow 
cottage, and pulling his straw hat hard down over his eyes he 
cautiously opened her front gate, walked softly around the 
house, and stood under a huge, fanshaped chinaberry tree 
near the well in the back yard, where the grassless ground 
was hard and white and swept as clean as a floor until it 
merged into the garden. The singing woman was in the 
garden that came up almost to the well, but she wore a sun- 
bonnet and her back was turned to the house. She had not 
heard or seen her chance visitor ; she went on chopping weeds 
with a hoe. At sight of her he had taken off his hat in defer- 
ence to her sex, and now stood studying the faded sunbonnet 
and the plump, firm-fleshed figure in the blue checked ging- 
ham dress. After a while he sat on a box that lay invitingly 
under the tree. 

Because there had always been, even to his innocent intelli- 
_ gence, sinister implications in all the remarks he had heard 

about Carrie, he did not dare raise his voice to attract her 
attention. That would be venturing entirely too far. But it 
was cool in the shade of the great chinaberry tree; it was 
good just to be sitting down anyhow; he was burning with 
thirst ; he did not want to back down from his enterprise now 
that he had come so far, and so he waited. 

There were no dogs or chickens on the place and appar- 
ently no other person besides him and her; though he had 
expected no one else to be there. The sun was halfway down 
the sky; the heat waves out in the garden, as seen from his 
shaded seat, quivered in the windless air; Carrie had stopped 
singing, and the little boy could hear nothing now except her 
hoe crunching the tough bodies of the weeds. He wished to 
goodness she would turn around. 

Presently Carrie stood up straight, pushed the sunbonnet 
back off her head until it hung around her neck by its strings, 
and came toward the house. Seeing Paul, she stopped in 
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amazement. She was not accustomed to visitors of such 
tender years. She surveyed appreciatively the handsome 
little boy with brown eyes, widely set, and the curly, brown, 
closely cropped hair. A small scar in the middle of his left 
cheek made a shallow dimple, which would deepen delight- 
fully when he smiled ; but he was now fearfully solemn. 

“Could I have a drink of water, please?” he asked, scru- 
tinizing her face, though after all it appeared to be a very 
pleasant face. He noticed that though Carrie’s crinkly hair 
was as light in color as honey, her eyes and eyebrows were 
almost black. Her skin was smooth and white and pink. 
She wore on her right hand a ring containing a large diamond 
and an equally large emerald, which flashed and winked pro- 
digiously whenever she moved her hand. Paul had never be- 
fore been so close to Carrie Snyder. 

“Sure, you can have a drink of water. Wait, we'll draw 
up a fresh bucket from the very bottom of the well, where it 
is dark and deep and cool.” It occurred to Paul that she 
wasn’t terrifying at all. He liked the straight look in her eyes 
and the lift of her hearty voice. 


The rusty iron windlass screetched under her vigorous 
manipulations, and within a minute the wooden bucket, old 
and black and dripping deliciously, stood on the shelf at 
the top of the curbing. Carrie unhooked a long-handled tin 
dipper from the side of the well, filled it and offered it to 
him. 

“Won't you have some, Miss Carrie, first ?” 

“Thank you, I will.” 

Presently Paul’s thirst was copiously satisfied. Carrie 
hesitated a moment, and then drawing a rake from under the 
back porch she went again to the garden to collect the wilting 
weeds. The little boy sat down on the box once more and 
watched her round, brown arms handling the rake. He had 
nothing further to say, but he stayed on. Nor did she say 
anything immediately, though Paul knew she wasn’t willing 
for him to go away. 

But he was glad she did not ask him if he went to school, 
did he love his teacher, did he go to Sunday school and did 
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he love his teacher there, and so on and on and on. He 
abominated questions, especially questions that everybody 
asked. And Carrie was glad that he did not begin at once to 
cross-examine her; she would have expected that any little 
boy would do that. No, it was somehow good for these two 
to be together ; there was a harmony in their reticences ; they 
did not need to talk ; they were restful to each other and gave 
without trying, something keenly satisfying. They were in- 
stantly comrades without strain. It was friendship at first 
sight. 

Carrie finished her work in the garden, took off her bonnet, 
brought a rocking chair and a small sewing table with folding 
legs out under the chinaberry tree, and sat there playing soli- 
taire, occasionally cooling her unworried rosy face with high 
winds from an enormous palmetto fan that shook the dim 
aura of fine, pale hair around her head. Paul watched her 
shuffle the blue-backed cards and put them down one by one 
on the table, hesitating now and then with a card held in sus- 
pense while she gravely studied the situation, her smooth 
white forehead puckered in thought, the stones of the mag- 
nificent ring blazing gorgeously. 

It was cool under the chinaberry tree; there was an aro- 
matic smell coming from the sun-flooded garden; there was 
a quietness all about the place, pleasant to the boy; Carrie 
hummed bits of tunes, and’ Paul stayed on nearly two hours. 
Twice he walked over to the well and drank, first asking 
her if she wouldn’t have water; and then he said, “Well, 
good-by,” and went home. 


The next time he came he was asked a question, but now 
he did not mind because he felt that he and Carrie had known 
each other a long time and were pals. He was sitting on his 
box, she in her small rocking chair, her fingers moving slowly 
in a complicated pattern of white crochet work. 

“Do you know who I am?” she asked, not raising her eyes 
from the work in her hands. 

“Yessum; you’re Carrie—Miss Carrie.” 

“How did you know my name?” 
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“T hear the men downtown say when you pass, “There goes 
Garniera 

“And do they laugh when they say it?” She bent lower 
over her needle. 

“Yessum, they do. Why do they do that, Miss Carrie?” 

Carrie did not answer, and he did not think it strange; 
often he himself let questions go unanswered if he possibly 
could. 

After a month, on his fifth visit, Paul asked Carrie a ques- 
tion, just as if he were continuing a conversation a second 
old, instead of four weeks old. 

“And do you know who I am, then, Miss Carrie?’ He 
looked eagerly over at her from his box; she took pains to sit 
four or five feet away from him always. 

“Yes, you’re Paul Darnell, son of the hardware man, and 
you live in the big, white house across the street from the 
Baptist Church. Does your mother know you come here?” 

“T never told her; she never asked.” 

“Tf she does ask, will you tell her?” 

“Yessum, I reckon so.” 

“When do you start to school again in the fall?” 

“The first of October.” 

“You will be a very busy boy then, won’t you?” 

“Yessum, I will that, and night will be fallin’ early then. 
But I'll come up Saturdays and holidays whenever I can.” 

Carrie’s hands stopped working and sank into her lap. 
She looked up at the sky, passed one hand nervously over 
her forehead, and shook her head vigorously. 

And presently, standing up, Paul said, “Well, good-by, 
Miss Carrie.” She said, “good-by” without calling his name; 
and he went slowly around the house to the front gate, 
looking back several times and smiling shyly, his dimple danc- 
ing in his cheek. And when she heard the front gate slam 
to she ran into her kitchen and watched him until he could 
be seen no more. 

Whenever Carrie now phoned downtown for groceries or 
meat she insisted that they be brought before noon; she 
wanted no delivery-wagon man blundering into her yard on 
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any afternoon, because Paul might possibly be there, and 
she knew that then he would be reported to his father. 

Occasionally, while he was paying one of his visits, her 
front doorbell rang, but she ran, with a great rustling of 
starched skirts, around the house, easily got rid of the 
caller and came back to her rocking chair. Easily except 
once, when a drunken drummer drove up in Lon Old’s 
ancient and odorous cab from the Cosmopolitan Hotel; him 
she had to shout at and shake before he crawled back into 
the cab mumbling, “All right, all right, lady; a terrible mis- 
take’s been made; wrong address; ’scuse, please.” Lons flat- 
toned, ashy black face grinned in aged cynic glee. 

The marble season was now in full swing in Crebillon. 
Paul brought his treasure-chest to Carrie to keep—a large 
cigarbox containing an assortment of cigaret pictures, old 
fish-hooks, some split buckshot, three empty cartridges, small 
bundles of colored cord and his reserve supply of marbles. 
When the marble rage had died down, to be succeeded by 
popguns loaded with green chinaberries, he left the treasure- 
chest with her. She kept it on a high shelf in a dry corner 
of her back porch. There were weeks now when he never 
asked for it. Frequently when Paul wasn’t there Carrie 
got it down, took out each article, looked at it a long time 
and then painstakingly put it back in its place. Once it 
occurred to her to fit cardboard partitions in the box and to 
arrange all the varieties of treasure in orderly fashion therein, 
but the next instant she realized that that was simply not a 
thing to be done. 


One day, coming out of the house, she found Paul on his 
box holding in his lap an extremely unprepossessing little 
black kitten with a head shaped like a mule’s. 

“T found him all hunkered up in the alley by the Methodist 
Church, and he was cryin’ to beat the band. I reckon he’s 
starvin’, don’t you, Miss Carrie? Look at his bones all 
stickin’ out. Feel how it gives your hand a lot of little bumps 
when you run it over his backbone. Yessum, he’s bad off. So 
I brought him to you, Miss Carrie. Poor little kitty!” 

Carrie had no pets, and she lothed cats. Besides, old 
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maids kept cats. She stood studying the situation in per- 
plexity, tapping at her white teeth with the nail of her right 
forefinger. Then, suddenly, she threw out her hands in front 
of her with a gesture of defeat, her great, generous mouth 
smiled, and she took the battered kitten in her arms. 

“Then we’d better feed him, hadn’t we, Paul? We'll 
give him the feast of his young life. What, now, is to be his 
name?” 

“Let’s call him John the Baptist, Miss Carrie. I had that 
name in my lesson last Sunday, and I kinda liked it.” 

And John the Baptist ate and drank mightily, and purred in 
Paul’s lap, and played a little with his fingers after a while; 
she sitting by smiling radiantly, while she patched a blouse, 
for Carrie was something over thirty and besides she had 
become suddenly almost a miser. 

“You will keep him, won’t you, Miss Carrie?” Paul asked 
when he was ready to leave. “Somebody’s kicked him out. 
He'll die if you don’t. I’m afraid to take him home—they 
would only fuss at me.” 

“Yes, ll keep him.” 

Paul looked hard at her for a moment. “You’re awful 
good, anyhow. Well, good-by, Miss Carrie, I’ve got to go. 
Good-by, John the Baptist.” 


Along about the middle of August Paul’s visits to his friend 
on the cemetery road stopped without warning. When he 
had not come for two weeks Carrie began questioning the 
iceman and the several delivery boys who came to her house. 
How was Paul Darnell getting on? She pretended she had 
heard that he was very sick. No, he wasn’t sick; they had 
all seen him playing at home and near it. 

Then Carrie knew that someone had betrayed Paul to his 
parents; she was certain that he had not forgotten her. She 
told herself that he had been forced by threats to quit 
coming to her house. Suspecting that he had been soundly 
switched to make prohibition impressive, Carrie worked her- 
self into a fury and breathed terrifying threats at the entire 
adult Darnell family and the “lowdown bum” who had told 
on Paul. Though she was a level-headed woman approaching 
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middle age, Carrie found herself pouting and talking like 
a child to John the Baptist. 

“He would come if he could,” she would say, snatching up 
the kitten and holding his head against her cheek. “But they 
won't let him. But they’d better not whip him any more, TIl 
tell ’em that. They’d just better not do it. Once is enough 
—and too much.” 

Every afternoon now Carrie worked in her garden, whether 
it needed cultivation or not, waiting. When he came she 
wanted to be just as she was that first day when she had 
turned around and seen him sitting under the chinaberry tree. 
A leaf falling, the well-house creaking under a change of 
temperature, the tiniest noises made her turn around eagerly. 
But the days went by and never did she see him sitting under 
the great fan-topped chinaberry tree. 

Late in September Carrie decided to make daily trips by 
the Darnell house. She might see him out on the sidewalk. 
Would she let him speak to her? She did not know, did not 
know. “I will,” she said many times. “I will not,” she 
said oftener. “It might get him in Dutch worse than he is.” 

The first day that she decided to walk about the streets in 
the neighborhood of Paul’s house she started to dress elabo- 
rately as for one of her downtown trips. But somehow that 
did not seem to be the thing to do. So early one Saturday 
afternoon, wearing a sunbonnet and a brown gingham dress, 
she set out for Paul’s neighborhood. She walked around his 
block, detoured two blocks, came back, walked away again, 
and so contrived to spend an hour very near her friend’s 
house. She ran across several groups of boys, but he was not 
among them. She could see him nowhere, not even in his 
own yard. And finally, discouraged, she walked slowly back 
home and found him sitting on his box under the chinaberry 
tree, a dejected little figure with his head in his hands. 

Carrie ran toward him with her arms held out, halted sud- 
denly, dropped her hands to her side. 

“Did they whip you, Paul?” Her voice was furious. 

“Yessum.” 

“Did it hurt?” 

“Gee, but it did hurt, Miss Carrie. Papa did it this time. 
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He’s awful, but he was worse’n ever this time, I tell you.” 
Paul grinned with an effort. 

“Did you promise not to come up here any more, Paul?” 

“Yessum, I did, Miss Carrie.” 

“But you did come, didn’t you, Paul?” 

He looked atther sharply. That was the foolishest question 
Miss Carrie had ever asked him. He was surprised. He did 
not answer. 

“Who told on you, Paul?” 

“Aunt Julia—she’s our cook. She passes here almost every 
day, but sometimes she goes on the other road by the ice 
factory. But she saw me come out of your front gate one 
day, so she told on me.” 

Too excited to sit down, Carrie had been standing in front 
of the visitor. But now there seemed nothing more to say, 
and she stood nervously tying and untying the strings of her 
sunbonnet. She wanted him to feel at ease, and she must not 
let him see, she told herself, how upset she was. She must 
do something, for she could not sit down. 

Carrie rushed away to bring his treasure chest so that he 
could see that all was well within it. He gravely looked over 
its contents, pulled a fresh plump buckeye from his pocket 
and dropped it into the box, and then handed it back to her, 
with the remark that a buckeye carried in the left pants’ 
pocket was a cure for the rheumatism. 

“And so then you’re cured, I see.” Miss Carrie beat her 
hands together and laughed very loudly. Paul looked at her 
suspiciously. 

“Must I keep the box on, Paul?” She stood leaning 
toward him, hanging on his answer. 

“Yessum, I wish you would. It’s the only safe place.” 


Carrie Snyder’s mind was laboring with a problem, but she 
hustled about trying to do pleasant things for her serious and 
anxious guest. She presented for inspection a fat and pros- 
perous John the Baptist, waiting in suspense for Paul’s ap- 
proval and laughing in ecstasy when he gave it. She set up 
the sewing table, very near him this time, and played solitaire 
while she reported on all the things in the garden that he had 
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ever asked questions about. Her solitaire, she told herself, 
was that afternoon the wildest game anybody was ever 
guilty of. But Paul did not know that; he liked to see her 
shuffle and place the blue-backed cards, and presently his calm 
face and untroubled eyes indicated that he had forgotten his 
fear. 

The sun slid down toward the top of the pines on Cemetery 
Ridge. Paul romped with John the Baptist, and Carrie 
laughed and talked and hummed gay little tunes. 

But her face was not calm nor her eyes untroubled, though 
the battle that had been raging in her mind for two hours now 
was over. A clear-cut decision had been achieved. And 
Carrie Snyder was not happy about the decision. 

When the sun had touched the pine-tops and the night was 
sifting its first fine gray powder through the light of day, 
and a thin acid chill was settling down over all things, Carrie 
Snyder got herself upon her feet and walked slowly into the 
house. She stood for a few appallingly long minutes before 
her dresser staring at her dimmed self in the mirror. Then 
she wheeled about quickly and walked rapidly back outside to 
her rocking chair. She stood behind it with both hands grip- 
ping the back of it. Paul sat at his ease on the box. 

“Paul,” she said, looking sternly in front of her, “come 
here.” 

His head lifted in amazement at the tone of her voice, and 
he noted wonderingly the new hardness of it. 

“What’s the matter, Miss Carrie? You look so funny.” 

“Never mind that. Stand in front of my chair there. Now 
listen.” 

“Well, I’m listenin’, Miss Carrie. You make me afraid, 
the way you look and talk and everything.” 

“Paul, I don’t want you to come here any more, hanging 
around and getting in my way and bothering me. I won’t 
have it, I say, I won’t have it.” 


She had been looking straight ahead of her. Now, without 
bending her head, she looked down into his eyes; the brown 
of them was deepened by the standing tears. He gazed pierc- 
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ingly into her eyes a moment, then he shook his head several 
times and smiled wistfully. 

“Shucks, Miss Carrie, you’re just funnin’ with me? Ain’t 
you, now, Miss Carrie, just funnin’ with me? You're not 
mad, are you? But I wish you wouldn’t fun with me like 
that. It—it kinda hurts, Miss Carrie.” 

“Yes, I am mad, too. Go away and don’t come here any 
more.” 

Her eyes were moving about above his head now. In 
desperation she tried to hold them on the knob of her back 
porch door, but they went wandering about, from the door- 
knob to the trees on Cemetery Ridge, to the evening star 
shining faintly in the reddening sky, to a crow flying south- 
ward with slowly flapping wings; and then she felt that Paul 
had come around close to her side. She had never touched 
him nor he her. She had dropped her right hand to her side. 
She felt him trying to unloosen her clenched fingers. She 
released her fingers, he slipped his hand inside of hers and 
closed her fingers over it. She knew that he was looking up 
at her. Then she felt him leaning against her, and his body 
was shaking. And drawing a long breath, and without low- 
ering her head, she shook loose his hand, caught his shoulder 
roughly and pushed him away. 

“Go home!” she said sternly. “Go home and stay away 
from here. And go out of the back gate, too; don’t you dare 
use my front gate. Go on now, I won’t have you here. Go!” 

She heard him moving away down through the garden 
toward the back gate. She knew that he stopped now and 
then and looked appealingly at her. She knew that he was 
sobbing. She kept her eyes on the blackening tips of the 
distant pine trees. And at last, at last she heard the gate 
open and then, after an age, softly close. 

Instantly Carrie was running into the house. She stood at 
the kitchen window staring out along the road where she 
knew he should now be walking. But her eyes could not see 
him. 

After a while, feeling her way along as if she were blind, 
she groped back outside and sat on Paul’s box under the 
chinaberry tree. A locust wheezed drearily up in the tree. 
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A dog howled far up over the hill in the Negro settlement. 
A cow out in the flat where the circus grounds were lowed 
mournfully as if she had just thought of the calf she had 
left at home all day. The wind of the dusk stirred weakly 
among the leaves. John the Baptist came purring about her 
feet. Reaching down to pick him up, she touched Paul’s for- 
gotten cap—and snatched her hand away. 

John the Baptist ran out in front of her and plunged into 
an orgy of gayety, his tail distended to terrible proportions 
and arched and curved in a splendid crescent as he advanced 
upon a scrap of paper to deal it a mortal blow. 

“John the Baptist,’ called Carrie hoarsely, “John, come 
here; come here, you green-eyed monster, you. John, John, 
I’m going to die right here this minute if I can’t bust loose 
and cry right.” 

And then she did; after which she cradled him in her arms 
and rocked and sang baby songs to him in a hysterical whis- 
per, until the air was thick and fuzzy with black night, and 
her doorbell rang. 

“Come in, come in.” Though her tongue and lips went 
through the motions of the words, yet no sound came from 
them. “Come in, come in, but do be quiet, for baby’s gone 
to sleep.” 

The doorbell rang again and again, and then the front gate 
banged to violently. Carrie eased John the Baptist to the 
hollow of her lap, dropped her arms to her sides, relaxed 
luxuriously against the chinaberry tree and closed her eyes, 
sighing deeply and smiling blindly. 

“Paul Darnell!” she said aloud. She caressed the words, 
they were sweet on her tongue. She waited a moment. 
“Paul Darnell! Paul Darnell!” She raised her voice. “Paul 
Darnell !” 

“Yessum, Miss Carrie?” 

She sat perfectly still. 

“Yessum, I’m here, Miss Carrie! You’re not mad at me 
now, are you? I can tell the way you say my name you're 
not mad any more.” 

Carrie clenched her eyes shut and held her breath. She 
felt a warm body against her shoulder. A hand went slowly 
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nudging its way around behind her head where it now pressed 
hard against the tree. 

“I been hangin’ around out there, Miss Carrie, till I could 
stop cryin’ an’ come back and get my cap so I could go home, 
and I heard you call my name that way. I like you a whole 
lot, Miss Carrie. Don’t you like me not at all any more, Miss 
Carrie, not a teeny little bit ?” 

And then, suddenly tightening his arm around her neck, he 
laid his face against hers and kissed her softly, fearfully, on 
the cheek. 

“Now,” said Carrie in a slow deliberate voice, as if she 
were delivering an ultimatum to some third person, “now, so 
help me, I have done my best—I can do no more.” 

And then she swept him to her, and cried, and laughed, and 
kissed him, and patted his cheek, and sang, and kissed him 
again and again. 


On one of those splendid silver days that sometimes come 
to the South late in November, Lon Old’s cab, looking older 
and grayer and wickeder than ever in the sharply cutting 
sunlight, moved out along the main street of Crebillon until 
it came to the railroad track that touches the edge of town 
at the station and then swings half around it and plunges 
down a straight grade into a white hole in the black forest a 
mile away. At the deserted crossing the cab stopped, and 
Carrie Snyder got out carrying a good-sized black hand-bag. 
In the circle of Lon’s sparse gray whiskers there sat the 
superior smile of a masculine ancient musing over the incom- 
prehensible vagaries of woman. 

Paying Lon and saying nothing, Carrie started to walk with 
brisk eager steps down the middle of the track, looking 
around presently to note that Lon and his vehicle had dis- 
appeared. 

Carrie was in harmony with the day. There was about her 
the same brightness, the same singing power, the same quiet, 
tense, superb handsomeness. She wore a smooth, hard- 
woven, brown suit, tan oxfords and a most fetching brick- 
red felt hat with something miraculous done to the side of it 
that made it swagger with an admirable pride. 
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A half-mile down from the crossing the track ran upon a 
trestle that stepped across Borthou’s Bayou, and at this end 
of it Carrie waited and looked around. A little figure came 
tearing out of a clump of trees near the track, scrambled up 
the embankment, and hurled himself into her arms. Then 
he stood off and looked at her. 

“Oo, Miss Carrie, you’re all dressed up like you was goin’ 
away on the train.” 

She bent her eyes on him sharply; and then, while he 
danced about in the ecstasy of overflowing vitality, she 
stooped down to tighten his red string necktie, to fix his cap 
firm and straight on his head with a tender, motherly gesture, 
and to place a finger caressingly on his dimple. 

“What did you tell your mother, Paul ?” 

“Said I was goin’ to spend the day at Cousin Emma’s.” 
He achieved a fascinatingly wicked grin. 

“Has your cousin Emma a phone?” 

“No’m, and she lives two miles out of town.” 

“Good! Your mother will know better some day, but by 
that time she won’t mind. Now we must be getting on, but 
suppose a train comes, Paul, while we’re crossing this tres- 
tle?” 

“T can tell if it’s in a mile of here, Miss Carrie. You just 
wait.” 


He knelt down, laid his ear against a rail and listened with 
almost painful intensity. Looking up sideways at her, he 
gave his decision. “No’m, we can get across; she isn’t 
comin’. I can’t head her clickin’ on the rail.” As he rose 
Carrie saw a black smudge across his cheek. 

“Now, look at you, you naughty boy; you’ve got your face 
all dirty on that rail. Come here.” And with a handkerchief 
moistened on her tongue she joyfully cleaned his face of the 
black bar. “Let’s hurry, Paul.” 

Holding his hand, she went with swift little steps, from one 
cross-tie to the next, rapidly across the trestle, looking fear- 
fully back over her shoulder from time to time. Arrived at 
the edge of the woods, she left the track and plunged down 
among the trees. 
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“Now we're safe, Paul”? She slackened her pace and re- 
laxed her muscles, the little pucker smoothed itself from 
between her eyebrows and her face glowed with a steady 
radiance. 

Carrie stopped a moment to sense the forest. In the tonic 
autumn air floated faintly acid scents of plants alive, the 
musty odors of fires old and forgotten, the dim, deep mellow 
smells of sweet old wood and rich old earth. Nowhere could 
she hear a sound of men or machinery. There were sounds 
all about, a multitude of them to the listening woman, but 
they were only the music of the woods. Birds flashed fur- 
tively about, sometimes stubbing their fluttering wings against 
a limb as they dove into a bush. A deep breathing of the 
wind started countless little ballets of red and golden leaves 
on their final dance to the earth, and they wheeled and circled 
and dipped and rose, and when they touched each other they 
clinked castanets no bigger than mustard-seed shells. And 
always and above and behind all other sounds the tall pine 
trees whispered. “Be quiet, be quiet, be quiet.” 

“Nobody but you and me, Paul,” said Carrie. “Just for 
to-day you and me.” And for a moment the glow died out of 
her face, her body drooped, and she was as old as time. 

Paul ran to gather an armful of newfallen leaves and to 
whirl about in their dance, and Carrie moved on along a dim 
brown path, looking down. 

She saw a great hickory tree all in a gold so pale that it 
seemed about to dissolve into the air. She saw tall black 
gums all in scarlet. She saw holly trees in shining green, 
oaks in a thousand shades of yellow and a marching army 
of pines in the dim blue green they would wear all the winter 
through. 

Carrie felt Paul’s hand seize hers, and he swung it back 
and forth as high as he could. “Sing, Miss Carrie; or let’s 
holler as loud as we can to see who can do it loudest.” 

And so, flouting the old pines, they marched with the noise 
and braggadocio of boundless happiness through the painted, 
scented woods, while Carrie’s day slipped swiftly away. 

Along about noon they came to the bayou that wandered 
about as aimlessly as they. Choosing a high place on the 
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bank of it, Carrie gave notice of lunch and Paul yelled, 
“Three cheers for lunch!” 

“Now, Paul,” she said. “I have in this bag a chicken all 
ready to be barbecued, but you must help me do it. I will 
mark off on the ground here a place for a barbecue pit. That 
you must dig out at least a foot deep. Here is a knife to cut 
with and a big spoon to lift out the earth with. Now dig. 
We wouldn’t want an old, cold cooked chicken, would we, 
Paul ?” 

And while he excavated, Carrie gathered dry pine straw 
and fallen limbs and started a fire near by, so that when the 
pit was ready there were live coals to fill it half up. Laying 
the split chicken on a grill of green hickory twigs, she opened 
a jar of basting sauce of vinegar, salt and pepper, wrapped a 
piece of cotton around a short stick, and from time to time 
turned the chicken and sopped it with the sauce. 

“Now, Paul, this chicken has just got to cook slow. We've 
simply got to wait. So let’s take it easy.” 


Carrie sat on a bed of dry leaves, relaxing against a huge 
pine tree. Paul kept running farther and farther out into the 
woods. “Don’t go too far from me,” she often cautioned 
him. “You might get lost.” Finally he raced up to her, 
stooped down, and whispered into her ear. 

“Oh, is that it? Well, go on straight out behind my tree. 
I won’t look around once.” 

Carrie curved her left arm under her breasts as if she were 
holding something soft and precious there. Her lips parted 
in a tender breathless smile, and in her dark eyes lay a pair 
of little lights waving their tiny flames. And suddenly, draw- 
ing a deep, quivering breath, she turned on her side and beat 
the earth with her fist. 

When the chicken was brown and the air maddening with 
the scent of it, and a white cloth was spread and garnished 
with bread-and-butter sandwiches, pickles, apples, celery, cake 
and hard-boiled eggs, Paul sat down. 

“No sir, you don't, either,” said Carrie firmly. “You go 
right down to that bayou and wash your hands. I’ve already 
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washed mine. Here’s soap and a towel. Go on. Why, I 
never heard of such a thing.” 

“Oh shucks,” growled Paul, “you go on just like Mamma.” 

“Not another word, sir,’ she warned him, grinning with 
delight. 

When the lunch was over and the black bag had taken back 
what was to go home, Carrie and Paul built up the fire to 
offset the chill of inactivity and full stomachs. She sat 
against her pine tree and Paul lay down with his head in her 
lap. 

“Miss Carrie, let’s build a log cabin out here and live. I 
could catch fish in the bayou, and we could have chickens and 
ducks and geese and everything. Wouldn’t that be fine? Of 
course it would be too far for me to go to school, but you 
could teach me.” 

Carrie smiled and said nothing. 

“Still, I like your house in town fine, Miss Carrie. Is it 
your very own?” 

“It was.” She was staring out in front of her. “Oh, yes, 
yes; mine of course; bought it five years ago.” 

“You're rich, ain’t you, Miss Carrie?” 

“Yes, Paul, very rich.” She looked down at him without 
bending her head. 

The yellow flames of the fire were dying into red coals, 
crackling as it settled itself against the earth. Some wild 
bees had discovered many scraps of cake icing on the ground 
and were busily carrying it away. 

Above the treetops it was brilliant day; under the trees it 
was dusk except where here and there little white streams of 
sunlight sluiced down through holes in the foliage to the 
ground. The bayou murmured through the branches of a 
new-fallen tree and gurgled drowsily around the end of an 
old black log. 

Paul yawned. “Sing that song about the fisher-maiden and 
the fairies, please, Miss Carrie.” He covered his face with 
his cap; she sang a little and was silent, for she knew he was 
already asleep. 

Carrie traced the course of the slowly moving bayou as far 
as she could see it. In the dimness of the woods, flowing 
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over a bed of leaf mold ages old, it ran a stream of silky 
blackness, adjusting itself to the lay of the land and the 
obstructions in its way, running over the little things, dodg- 
ing the big things; and suddenly she saw it disappear around 
a sharp turn. 

Its sudden disappearance around the sharp turn touched 
some thought in her, and her dark eyes went black with rising 
tears. Afraid to move lest she disturb the sleeper, she tried 
desperately to blink them dry. Paul’s cap presently slipped 
off his face, and he lay looking up at her. 

“Get up now,” she said with defensive severity. “We 
must be moving back toward Crebillon.” 

When they came to the edge of the woods again Carrie 
stooped down. “Here we must tell each other good-by, Paul, 
where nobody can see us.” 

He put his arms around her neck, and she kissed him 
gravely once, and then held the side of his face hard against 
hers so that he could not see her eyes; patted his back; and 
then rose quickly and walked rapidly on ahead of him. 

At the other side of the trestle they halted, she merely 
touched his shoulder, and he drifted off toward town by a 
short dirt road, looking back frequently and waving his hand. 
Carrie stood watching him for a few moments, waving her 
handkerchief at him gayly ; and then, lifting herself out of her 
high old-fashioned corset, she strode rapidly up the track, 
somehow bravely as with banners blowing. 


The next morning Aunt Julia called Paul into the kitchen 
after breakfast. She handed him his treasure chest, and 
pointed to a lusty black kitten lapping milk from a saucer 
by the stove. 

“Tt’s John the Baptist!” Paul looked piercingly at the old 
brown woman, then he rushed from the kitchen and from the 
house. 

Entering the rear gate he knew so well now, he ran to the 
back door. He tapped. Then he beat on it with his fists. 
His box still lay under the chinaberry tree. He set it be- 
neath a window of the house, tiptoed himself to his full 
height, and looked in. 
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Through the curtainless, shadeless windows the sun flooded 
into the empty cottage. 

“Miss Carrie, Miss Carrie, Miss Carrie!” he called, run- 
ning around to the front porch. “Oh, Miss Carrie! Miss 
Carrie!” 

In one of the front windows was a sign: “Sold by Blan- 
chard & Blanchard.” 

Paul went, now slowly, back around to the chinaberry tree 
and laid his head against the bole of it. He kicked it once or 
twice. His shoulders shook, and a little boy mourned the loss 
of a friend more loyal than he knew. 


VI 


Maskee 
By ERNEST PAYNTER 


Tall, lank, and gray, the Admiral of the Fleet stood in his 
cabin door, gazing approvingly at the preparations for his 
last official dinner party. Wong had surpassed himself on 
this occasion. The monotone of the regulation china, silver, 
and linen, all bearing the four stars of his rank, was relieved 
by the colorful decorations. The centerpiece, a replica of the 
flagship done in flowers, was a work of art; the place cards 
were in the form of tiny battleships, cruisers, and destroyers. 
The Admiral’s eyes, the color of the sea he loved, «crinkled 
with pleasure as he noted the favors. Rather difficult to get 
anything unique these days. 

Returning to his desk, he continued working over the mass 
of correspondence. Much of it was routine; occasionally 
something of more importance would engage his attention: 
A letter from a mother stating that her son on the flagship 
had not written for six months drew a penciled memorandum 
to the commanding officer, “Tell this boy to write a four- 
page letter to his mother and give it to me to mail;” an 
invitation to meet with the board of city engineers to consider 
the needs of the harbor—he was regarded as an authority 
on harbor matters; a letter from the Secretary of the Navy 
in regard to a major change in fleet policy. Hearing his 
name called, he glanced up. 

“What is it, Wong?” 

“Time you dless for dinnee.” 

“All right, in a few minutes.” 

“Few minutes no good, you dless now.” 

The Admiral knew that Wong always bullied him un- 
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mercifully; but, then, what are you to do when you have 
the best steward in the Fleet, one whom every other officer 
of rank has been trying for years to appropriate? Besides, 
he and Wong had been shipmates periodically since the 
Spanish War; the little Chinaman had been his personal 
steward more than five years. This bullying was reserved 
for the privacy of the cabin; it was a game which both officer 
and man played and enjoyed. 

“T’ll dress just as soon as I finish this letter from the 
Secretary of the Navy. It’s very important.” 

“Sectar’ Nav’—she wait. Dinnee-party, he no wait—bet- 
ter you dless. Bimeby, pletty soon, party he start, you no 
ready. Then ladies all say, ‘Oh, where Admiral?’ What I 
say, huh? I say ‘Admilal, he put on clean un’shirt an’ 
dlawer?’ No good. Better you dless now.” 

“All right.” 

He rose, shaking his grizzled head impatiently. As usual, 
Wong was right. The dinner to-night must be a success; 
it would probably be the last he would give as an Admiral. 
The Vice Admiral would be there; all the Rear Admirals; 
the Mayor of the city; two or three army Generals. All, of 
course, would bring their wives. After dinner there would 
be dancing on the quarter-deck. The ward room was giving a 
dinner party ; likewise, the junior officers. And all in honor 
of ‘The Old Man of the Fleet,’ who, one week from to-day, 
would give up his command and retire from active service. 
For he would then be sixty-four, and the law recognizes no 
exceptions. 

While the Admiral dressed, Wong plied between pantry, 
cabin, and stateroom. He felt equally responsible for the 
success of the dinner and the appearance of his superior. 
These Admirals were so helpless. 

“You wear medals ’night ?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know; just the Medal of Honor, I believe.” 

“You wear all medals,” insisted the steward. “Army Gen- 
elal, Nav’ Officer, she wear medal. You no wear, think you 
no have got. You wear. I fix on dinnee jacket now.” 
Wong’s voice carried a beseeching note. 

“All right; I suppose I’ll have to!” 
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Wong allowed no one, other than himself, to arrange these 
medals. Getting them in their proper position on the jacket 
was a delicate operation. 

It was not often that the Admiral saw his trophies. Gen- 
erally he kept them in the lacquer box given him by a man- 
darin just after the capture of Pekin. There was the Medal 
of Honor, the highest award given by his country. He had 
received it for leading his squad through a breach in the Great 
Wall at the time of the Chinese Boxer uprising. The pen- 
dent bar, awarded in lieu of a second Medal of Honor, had 
come at Vera Cruz, when, under fire, he had advanced to the 
aid of a wounded marine. He had picked the man up and 
carried him to safety. The livid scar across the Admiral’s 
forehead was a memento of a well directed bullet on that 
occasion. 


Vera Cruz; those were the days! He had led his bat- 
talion ashore and through the enemy infested street. Lord! 
How the Britishers, three of whose ships were in the harbor, 
had manned the rails and cheered as the Yankee boats sped 
shoreward. The British Admiral, Sir Christopher Criswell, 
had visited him, as, after the skirmish, he sat in his cabin, 
wounded and happy. The two had been shipmates years be- 
fore on the Asiatic station. There was a man for you, that 
Britisher! Even now he recalled his conversation : 

“And so it isn’t serious and you’re going to get well, eh? 
I can’t say I congratulate you on that, old chap. Oh, really, 
I mean it. You see, I’m older than you, and in two or three 
years I’ll be at the top and then—well, I’ll be sitting in some 
English rose garden, living on my pay, and quite useless. 
Instead of giving orders to ten thousand men, I'll be lucky 
if I don’t have some grumpy old housekeeper to give me 
orders. And, once in a while, Pll run up to London, go to 
the club and talk to others who are quite as old and for- 
gotten as I. Oh, it’s all right, I assure you, and I used to 
look forward to it. But really, old chap, if I had my way, 
I’d prefer going out in style. You know, like Nelson at 
Trafalgar: fighting to the last, and then quitting it all just 
as you’ve jolly well knocked the other bounder into a cocked 
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hat. That’s my idea of going out in style. Of course, I 
shan’t do it; but, really, it’s what Id like. In a few years 
you'll find I’m quite right.” 


And then, the Big War. Within six months, Sir Christo- 
pher, with his fleet, had joined battle with a vastly superior 
enemy force. The British fleet had been practically anni- 
hilated; the flagship had gone down with all hands. But 
Sir Christopher had “gone out in style.” 

The American officer had not thought much of the idea at 
the time ; but as he had been promoted to Rear Admiral, Vice 
Admiral, and then Admiral of the Fleet, the proposition of 
“going out in style” had commended itself more and more. 

“To go out in style.” Aye, that was the thing. But how? 
He had practically stopped going to the club on his infre- 
quent trips to Washington. It always saddened him to see 
men who, at one time, had wielded almost unlimited power, 
now reduced to living on memories of past glories, mumbling 
of Farragut and Dewey, even as he would soon be mumbling 
of Evans and Sims. 

Once or twice he had thought his time had come to go out; 
heaven knows he hadn’t tried to avoid it. Once, when he had 
been in command of a transport and had battled two enemy 
submarines for hours before help arrived, one torpedo had 
hit his ship and put a hole in her big enough to drive a 
destroyer through, but skillful maneuvering had brought 
her into port. For that work he had received the “Knight 
Commander of the Bath” which Wong was now fastening to 
the jacket. 

He gazed curiously at the little Chinaman, who was also 
retiring in a few days. In fact, his thirty years of service 
had been completed almost a month since, but he had per- 
suaded the Admiral to retain him so the two might retire on 
the same day. Calm, efficient, and unconcerned, Wong was 
more friend than servant. “Shipmate” covered it exactly; 
he and Wong were shipmates. 

“What are you going to do when you retire, Wong?” he 
queried as he slipped into the dinner jacket. 

“No can say. Maybe go China way. Have got one cousin 
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down in Florida, maybe go there. Could happen might go to 
Wash’ton, live by you. What matter? All samee.” 

“Guess that’s right. Well, possibly we won’t hang on long, 
eh—not too long, anyway?” 

Wong shrugged his shoulders. 

“Maskee. Maybe you live club, eh?” 

“Not by a darn sight! I'll get fossilized soon enough with- 
out living there. But I haven’t any plans. Not a relative in 
the world; not a soul to care whether I come or go. Well— 
as you say, ‘Maskee!’ ” 


Now for a turn around the quarter-deck before the guests 
began to arrive. The whole stern of the ship was a mass of 
flags, flowers and gayly colored lights. Off to one side, con- 
cealed by bunting, the ship’s band was practicing. 

From every point of view the dinner was a success. The 
Admiral was a perfect host, and, although the night was 
warm, he missed not a single dance. For all his years, he 
had kept in good trim, and his smooth-shaven, bronzed face 
shone with pleasure and good humor as he mingled with the 
various groups. The debutantes in particular were so in- 
sistent that it was practically impossible to finish a dance 
with the same partner with whom he started. He saw that 
they considered it an honor to dance with him; they would 
boast about it for days. But he knew that it was not he they 
were proud to dance with, it was his position. Last year it 
had been some other Admiral; next year it would be still 
another. 

“They’d dance with the mainmast just as readily if it 
had an Admiral’s uniform on,” he muttered as he stepped 
into his cabin. Then “What is it, Fairlee?” he said aloud, 
as the chief of staff came up. 

“Just received the final reports from the fleet. All ready 
for target practice, and we’ll start in to-morrow as scheduled. 
I was worried about the ammunition; but the tender came in 
this afternoon and loaded a supply on the motor lighter. I 
just gave orders for the lighter to start going alongside the 
battleships at daybreak. They can fill up and be ready to 
steam out by noon.” 
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“Very well. Where is the lighter anchored ?” 

“Close to the beach; just behind the breakwater.” 

“T hope the fleet makes a good record; it’s my last target 
practice, and I would like to see it a successful one.” 

“We all realize that, sir. You can depend on them to do 
good work.” 

The Admiral smiled as he returned to the quarter-deck. 
How many previous commanders in chief had made that 
remark and had received that same set answer? Admirals 
come and go; the fleet’s the thing! 

As he joined the crowd, one of his guests stepped to his 
side. 

“By the way, Admiral, isn’t that vase on your buffet a 
piece of some very ancient Chinese porcelain?” he queried. 

“Yes; its of the K’ang Hsi. It was given to me by a 
mandarin for whom I happened to do a favor during the 
Boxer trouble. Each year ever since his death.I have re- 
ceived a piece from some member of his family. That’s how 
I happened to take up the study of porcelain. It’s quite a 
hobby of mine.” 

“So Mrs. Erdley just told me. However, I am particu- 
larly interested in that piece in your cabin. An antique 
dealer has sent me a vase quite similar to yours, and he claims 
it is very ancient and valuable. I must either buy it or return 
it within a few days. I was wondering if it would be pos- 
sible for you to run up to my apartment and have lunch with 
me the next time you come ashore. That would give me an 
opportunity to get your opinion on the authenticity of the 
vase.” 

“Uh,” murmured the Admiral, his face lighting up with 
the enthusiasm of a connoisseur, “this sounds interesting. 
There aren't many of those pieces in this country, and I know 
where most of them are. By jove! If you've picked up a 
genuine K’ang Hsi it’s a treasure. Let me see; the fleet has 
target practice to-morrow and the next day. I’m tied up 
absolutely for two days after that. I don’t just see—say, 
why can’t I run ashore with you to-night after the dance? I 
can tell in five minutes if the vase is genuine? Will that be 
satisfactory ?” 
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“Very much so—if it isn’t too much trouble.” 
“Not at all, not at all. I’m just as much interested as you 
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are, 


When the dance ended, the Admiral, hastily changing into 
civilian clothing, accompanied his guests ashore, making the 
trip in his motor-barge. As he stepped from the boat, he 
hailed his cox’n. 

“Morley—return to the ship; tell the officer of the deck 
that I may be late in getting back, and that I will take either 
the patrol or a shore boat.” 

“Aye, aye, sir. . . . Shove off in the bow!” 

Two hours later the Admiral motored to the fleet landing. 
He was in high good humor. A careful examination had 
disclosed that the vase was an unusually clever imitation; so 
clever that it would have deceived any but an expert. 

“By George!” he murmured, as he strolled toward the land- 
ing, “I might get a position as curator in some museum. 
Not a bad idea at that ; I’ll have to—Oh, good evening, Buch- 
alter,” as the patrol officer, with whom he had been shipmate 
at one time, hastened up. 

“Good evening, sir. Looking for a boat?” 

“Yes; have you any available?” 

“Sorry, sir, but I just sent the patrol boat out to the hos- 
pital ship with an injured man. She'll be back in about half 
an hour.” 

“How about shore boats?” 

“Two or three of them are tied up at their regular landing. 
One of them is in charge of Harvey, the man who used to be 
our chief bosn’s mate when we were at Queenstown.” 

“That so? He was at Vera Cruz with me, too. I suppose 
he’s retired now?” 

“I think so. I haven’t had a chance to talk with him yet. 
Barely saw him as he swung his boat alongside the landing 
with a liberty party. Shall I call him?” 

“If you please. Don’t mention my name. Just say it is a 
passenger who will pay him well to run out to the flagship.” 

Aye, aye, sir.’ 
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As the shore boat swung alongside the landing, the Ad- 
miral stepped into the stern sheets. Harvey evidently com- 
prised the whole crew, for he jumped ashore to hold the boat 
alongside while the passenger embarked. Afterward he 
shoved the launch off from the dock and, entering the cock- 
pit forward, took the wheel. 

As the boat gathered headway and sped down the channel, 
the Admiral rose and made his way forward along the gun- 
wale. 

“Good evening—or rather morning, Harvey,” he called, 
dropping lightly alongside the helmsman, at the same time 
extending his hand. 

Harvey looked around briefly, and then, hunching his 
shoulders, averted his gaze, deliberately ignoring the prof- 
fered greeting. His face was unshaven and haggard, his 
clothing torn and disreputable. 

“Don’t you know me?” persisted the officer. “I suppose 
you never saw me in civilian clothing, though.” 

“T know you, all right,” muttered the man, eyes dead ahead. 

“Well, if you know me, why don’t you act as an old ship- 
mate ought to? What are you doing out here—retired ?” 

“Retired! No, kicked out of the outfit—put on the beach 
after twenty-six years’ service.” 

“Kicked out! Good lord, man! What’s the trouble? 
Why didn’t you come to see me about it? Possibly I could 
have helped you.” 

“What’s the use? To thunder with it all! TIl get by with- 
out the navy.” 

“Sure—but they don’t often fire a man. with that much 
service. There must have been a mighty good reason. What 
was it?” 

“Oh, the usual thing. Got on a big jamboree. Broke my 
liberty three times—forty-two days the last one. Picked up 
by the police and returned to the ship. Had an argument 
with the officer of the deck and walloped the acting master 
at arms. I’m glad I’m out!” But his tone and appearance 
belied the words. 

“Tm awfully sorry, Harvey. If theres anything I— 
Heavens above, look at that!” 
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From far up on the hillside, overlooking the harbor, there 
burst a thunderlike roar; a huge volcano flared a hundred 
feet into the air. The whole town was illumined; the bay, 
ships, docks and shore line sprang into a jagged relief. One 
of the giant storage tanks had taken fire. There were mil- 
lions of gallons of oil stored up there. 

“That’s liable to wipe out the town,” declared the Admiral 
anxiously. 

“Good thing if it did,” muttered Harvey. 

“That'll do with that kind of talk,” replied his passenger. 
“What about your own family; aren’t they here?” 

“No; wife took the two kids and went back to her people. 
Don’t know as I blame her at that. Guess I’m not much 
good.” 

“Uh, well—There goes a squad of soldiers from the fort.” 

In the murky glare of the rising flames, even from the 
speeding launch, the soldiers could be seen double-timing 
from the barracks, and, spreading out fanwise, taking charge 
of the approaches to the oil reservoirs. The harsh clangor 
of fire wagons mingled with the steady roar of the burning 
oil. In a few minutes half-dressed people could be seen 
hurrying from their homes. 

“I don’t like the looks of this,” declared the Admiral, gaz- 
ing intently shoreward and then at the silent fleet. 

Even as he spoke, a mass of blazing oil boiled over, and 
flowing down a gully poured into the bay, where it flared for 
a minute and then died out. 


Suddenly from the flagship there burst a string of lights— 
a general signal, answered immediately by every ship in the 
fleet. Slowly the Admiral spelled out the dots and dashes. 

“All — ships — get — up — steam — stand — by — to — 
slip — anchor.” 

“Good work!” shouted the Admiral. 

Again a mass of fire-laden oil bubbled over and raced down 
to the water. This time it advanced a considerable distance 
into the bay before dying out. 

“I certainly don’t like that,” muttered the Admiral to him- 
self, and then he gave a shout of dismay. 
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“Good lord! How about that ammunition lighter? If that 
goes up it will wipe out the town, harbor, and fleet. Here, 
Harvey! Run toward the breakwater. There’s a lighter 
full of powder out there. The crew may all be asleep and 
not know anything about this. We’ll have to call them.” 

But Harvey, spinning the wheel hand over hand, had 
changed the course of the launch and was heading back 
toward the landing. 

“Did you hear what I said?’ demanded the passenger. 
“Go out toward the breakwater. I know just about where 
the lighter is.” 

“Like thunder! I’m going back to the dock!” 

“What’s the matter? Boat not insured?” 

“You bet she’s insured; but she don’t belong to me! I’m 
not taking any chances just to help the navy.” 

“You're yellow!” 

Harvey’s hands clenched on the spokes ; his face turned a 
fiery red, but he held the launch on her course toward the city 
docks. 

The Admiral, removing his coat, placed it on the gunwale. 
Hastily he tore off his collar and tie. 

“Harvey,’—his voice was almost conversational—“either 
this boat’s going out to the lighter, or I’m going to take one 
grand licking from you. How about it?” 

“She’s going alongside the dock. You can try anything 
you want to.” 

“Put up your hands!” As he spoke, the Admiral started 
a long, swinging uppercut, which Harvey, releasing the wheel 
and crouching low, dodged. 

In the confines of the narrow cockpit the two men clenched 
and struggled back and forth. The space was far too small 
to permit of any show of skill; the fight resolved itself into a 
question of who was in the best condition and could take the 
most punishment. 

Years of clean living and judicious exercise had kept the 
elder man in prime condition; Harvey’s periodic sprees and 
loose habits, particularly since leaving the navy, had under- 
mined his system. 

Suddenly stepping back, the Admiral dropped to his knees. 
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As he went down, he grasped Harvey by both legs, the men 
crashing to the deck in a tangled mass. For an instant the 
helmsman was dazed. The Admiral, squirming from under, 
wriggled astride his antagonist’s prostrate body. 

The ex-chief bosn’s mate struggled furiously to rise. But 
two knees were jammed in his back; his left arm was pinned 
under his body; his right was being torn from the socket; 
his flailing legs found no mark. A half-groan of pain burst 
from his lips. 

“Will you—do as—I say?” panted the Admiral. 

“Not by a da—yes—yes!” as the pitiless pressure in- 
creased. 

“Word of honor ?” 

No answer. 

The Admiral glanced hastily around. Just by his side hung 
a monkey wrench. 

“Harvey,” he grated, “it’s you or the fleet! I’ve got a 
monkey wrench here. Your word of honor, or Ill send you 
to kingdom come!” 

“What good’s the word—of a—kickout?” For all his pain 
Harvey was game. 

“T’m asking the word of honor of the man who marched 
through the streets of Vera Cruz with me. Quick—or out 
you go!” 

“Yes—yes! But let go my arm!” 

The two men rose and glared at each other for an instant. 
Then Harvey, snatching the wheel, swung the launch in a 
wide circle, heading her toward the breakwater. The affair 
had taken less than two minutes ; it had seemed an eternity. 


As the launch darted past the battleships toward the break- 
water men could be seen hastening along the decks; the shrill 
call of bugles sounded through the night; dark clouds began 
to billow from the smokestacks. The fleet, in answer to 
another signal, was preparing to get under way. From the 
lighter, now in plain sight, came no sign of life. 

“What’s the matter with those people?” fumed the Ad- 
miral. “They’re supposed to have a man on deck all night. 
I can’t—Look at that, Harvey!” 
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With a thunder-like roar, a Niagara of flaming oil poured 
over the top of the reservoir and down toward the sea. 
Tumbling, racing, heaving, the boiling mass filled the gully 
and ran over the sides. The whole hillside was ablaze. 

The flaming torrent reached the water’s edge, seemed to 
hesitate for an instant, and then for a hundred yards the bay 
became a crackling, searing inferno. Most of the larger 
merchant craft had steamed outside the breakwater at the 
first sign of danger ; the smaller boats were heaving in chain, 
in an effort to escape destruction. The strident call of sirens 
and the harsh clangor of hammers against steel announced 
that the fleet was slipping anchor and getting under way. 
And still no sign of life from the lighter, although little 
wisps of flame were lapping at its sides. The air was filled 
with an acrid pall of smoke. 

“Go alongside the lighter, Harvey,”—the Admiral poised 
himself for a leap—‘‘stop the engine. That’s it. Steady a 
minute; I’m going aboard to wake the crew. Stay alongside 
until I return.” 

Leaping for the lighter, he clutched a stanchion; hauling 
himself aboard, he rushed along the deck toward the crew’s 
quarters. Not a soul there; forward to the pilot house; not 
a person, other than himself, was on the craft. Fortunately, 
the lighter was motor driven, controlled from the wheelhouse; 
getting under way would be a matter of minutes. One man 
could do it. 

Back he hurried to where the barge was waiting. Harvey 
looked up inquiringly. 

“Return to the docks,” ordered the Admiral. “I’m going 
to take this craft to sea. Can’t afford to take a chance of her 
going up here!” 

Harvey gave no sign of obeying. Instead, he began to 
climb up the side of the lighter. s 

“Did you hear what I said?” demanded the Admiral. “Re- 
turn to the docks immediately!” 

The ex-chief bosn’s mate, hanging from a stanchion, his 
feet still on the gunwhale of the barge, suddenly straightened 
out, giving a backward thrust. The smaller boat drifted 
away ; the two men were alone. 
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“Youre crazy!” declared the officer. But his eyes shone 
with admiration. “Now you’ve lost your only chance to go 
back. Td court martial you if I could and we get out—and 
we may not get out!” 

“Don’t care anything about that,” declared Harvey. “But 
I wasn’t going to leave you here alone to do it all. I’ve still 
got a little decency left.” 

A few loud blows, the clank of chain rushing through the 
hawser-pipe, and the lighter began to drift. With ready in- 
stinct Harvey had slipped the anchor while the Admiral 
started the engines and took the wheel. 

And now wave after wave of blazing oil poured over the 
bay. The inner harbor was a chaos of maddened noises. 
Small fishing boats, engines sputtering, men yelling, started 
a wild dash for the open sea. Some, whose crews were 
ashore, burst into flames. One, hull and masts ablaze, broke 
from her anchorage and drifted across the path of the lighter. 
As the two craft smashed together, the rigging of the 
smaller crashed down, falling across the deck of the ammuni- 
tion carrier. The tarpaulin which covered the hatch began 
to smolder, sparks were flying through the air. Harvey, see- 
ing the danger, rushed aft. With bare hands he grasped the 
flaming wood, dragged it to the side and hurled it over- 
board. 

“Atta boy!” shouted the Admiral from the wheelhouse. 
No longer was there any difference in rank—they were two 
strong men, and they were facing danger. Gone was all 
memory of their recent murderous combat. 

Harvey, snatching a bucket, hastily made a line fast to 
the handle; drawing up load after load of water he showered 
it over the tarpaulin and sluiced it along the deck. 

Slowly the lighter took on steerage-way. At best she could 
make but four or five knots an hour. Standing a scant two 
feet above the water, the flaming oil reached hungrily for her 
decks. 

The huge armada was moving seaward; the lighter, han- 
dling clumsily, blocked the course of a dreadnaught. The 
officer of the deck, from his position high on the bridge, bel- 
lowed through a megaphone: 
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“Keep clear! What is that—the water barge?” 

Releasing the wheel for an instant, the Admiral, through 
cupped hands, shouted a warning: 

“This is the ammunition lighter with a thousand tons of 
explosives ; you keep clear !” 

And then came the catastrophe. A destroyer, rushing by 
at full speed, raised a huge wake of flaming, tossing waves. 
One of these smashed over the side of the lighter, running 
down the decks and across the hatches. The tarpaulins, al- 
ready smoldering, began to burn furiously. Bucket after 
bucket of water Harvey heaved, but the blaze refused to 
yield. The hatch boards began to crackle. 

By this time the lighter had rounded the breakwater and 
was headed for the open sea. Here the bay was clear of 
flame, although a heavy scum of black, glistening oil covered 
the water. Just as the Admiral, releasing the wheel momen- 
tarily, stepped to the wheelhouse door, a flood of light en- 
veloped him. One of the battleships was playing her search- 
light full on the lighter. From the man o’ war came a mega- 
phoned shout: 

“Do you need any assistance?” 

The answer came strong and prompt. 

“No; we can make it!” 


A pall of smoke swept over the harbor; the tarpaulins were 
blazing, sparks were dropping among the ammunition cases. 

“Harvey!” called the Admiral hoarsely. 

Through the murky light the man stumbled forward. His 
hands were raw and blistered ; his eyebrows singed. Holes in 
his clothing showed where the flying embers had touched. 

“Did you call me, sir?” he asked. 

“Yes; take the wheel. I’m going to open the valves and 
try to sink the lighter. These sparks are getting dangerous; 
we may go up any minute. And, Harvey,”’—the Admiral 
again extended his hand—“this is probably our last cruise. 
I expect it’s either drown or be blown up. I’m sorry it had 
to end this way ; but it was either us or the fleet !” 

Awkwardly Harvey held the hand for an instant. “I 
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guess this is better,” he muttered. “A man that’s forty-four 
finds it pretty tough going, starting all over again.” 

Rushing along deck, the Admiral looked for a brass 
plate that would indicate a flooding valve. Ah, here it was, 
with a wrench cleated alongside. A few turns, and then, 
stepping to the hatch, he looked down. A slow, lazy gurgle 
from below announced that the water was pouring in and 
over the explosives. Lower and lower sank the lighter; 
higher and higher rose the water within. In a few min- 
utes the danger would be over—at least the danger for the 
town and the fleet. 

He gazed apathetically as the lighter continued to sub- 
merge; he was interested solely in the safety of the fleet. As 
far as his own fate was concerned, he might have been a 
casual spectator. 

And then there flashed into memory the final words of a 
former navy hero: “Don’t give up the ship!’’—and here he 
was dodging it, practically quitting under fire. Why, con- 
found it all, he still had a week to go before retiring ; he was 
even now on duty. And anyway, if this was “going out,” he 
wasn’t even doing it “in style.” He was just hanging around 
waiting to drown. 

The lighter had sunk until she was level with the water’s 
edge. Tiny, oil-covered waves broke over her and flowed 
along the deck. The Admiral sprang into action. 

“Here, Harvey; up you come! Give me a hand to cast 
this motor-dory adrift. When the lighter sinks, the dory’ll 
float clear and we'll be O. K. We'll beat this game yet. 
Come on, shake a leg!” 


But the man, who had left the wheel, continued gazing with 
lacklustre eyes at the glistening waters. “What’s the use? 
I'll stay here. You go ahead.” 

“Like thunder you'll stay here! Get up here and bear a 
hand! Why, blast it all, man, I’m going to have you restored 
to duty ; all your service back and everything. I'll do it within 
an hour after we get back on board ship!” 

Death had no terrors for Harvey; he had been shipmates 
with it too many times. A money reward would have meant 
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nothing to him, But this made a difference. To be restored 
to duty ; to be able once again to look his old shipmates in the 
eye; to return to the uniform he had loved for more than 
twenty-five years. To be able to go over the gangway, head 
erect, spick and span—Why, he would be able to salute the 
flag again, something he hadn’t done in months! His parched 
face worked spasmodically and he gulped down a half-sob. 
He sprang to his feet; once again he was Chief Bosn’s Mate 
Harvey. 

“T’m with you, sir. Let’s go!” 

Hastily the securing lines were cast off; the boat cover 
removed, the engine primed. Everything was ready. The 
two men stripped to their underclothing and climbed into. the 
small craft. The lighter lurched drunkenly to port, back to 
starboard; steadied herself on an even keel for a minute— 
and then down she dropped, the dory floating free. 

Panting, perspiring, the Admiral spun the starting crank. 
True, the lighter was gone, but some smoldering spark might 
linger a few seconds; long enough to set off the whole in- 
fernal load. With a final cough, the engine started and the 
boat headed seaward. Searchlights from the battleships had 
been playing on the scene and now followed the motor-dory. 

Suddenly there came a mighty crash; the bottom of the 
ocean seemed to rise to the stars and fall back; a huge mass 
of yellow flame licked out. The Admiral and Harvey, in 
the boat 300 yards distant, were seared by the terrific heat; 
their ear drums were almost split; they were blinded by the 
concussion and the wave of acid-laden smoke. Even in his 
daze, the Admiral threw the rudder hard over and bow-on 
met the avalanche of water rushing toward them. 

“Hold on!” he shouted. 

Up—up—up climbed the chiplike craft, and then down— 
down until it seemed they must touch the very dregs of the 
sea. The two men were hurled from side to side, torn, bat- 
tered, and drenched. Arms pulling from sockets, finger 
nails broken and bleeding, a red streak across his cheek, the 
Admiral held to the tiller. Ah, this was the life, the very 
wine of it! ‘Maskee?’—Maskee, thunder! It did make a 
lot of difference. 
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Again the dory climbed a ragged wave—and then the 
engine stopped dead. The boat spun around as if twirled 
by giant fingers, hesitated an instant—and, bow first, plunged 
down. 

The two men had seen the end coming; overboard they 
went, battling for their lives. The Admiral rose to the sur- 
face; automatically he struck out, at the same time looking 
for floating rubbish on which to rest. A boat cushion swirled 
past. Eagerly he headed toward it—stopped and swung 
around. A faint, gasping cry had drifted to him. Off to one 
side, Harvey was beating the water with one arm; evidently 
the other was useless. Even as the Admiral headed back, 
the man sank. 

Lord, he was tired! But he couldn’t let Harvey drown 
without at least making an effort to save him. There he 
was, his face contorted with pain, his sound arm barely 
moving. The Admiral felt himself going; one stroke—an- 
other—Lord help him—one more mighty effort—now he 
had an arm under the helpless Harvey. 

Dragged down by his burden, mouth and nostrils clogged 
by the oil, he swung around to get back to the cushion, where 


he could rest. Rest—that was it... rest. He had been 
struggling 10,000 years ... he couldnt make it; he felt 
himself drifting into sleep.... And, then, eager hands 


dragged the two men aboard a launch from the flagship, which 
was standing by, all lights focused on the rescue. 

The Lieutenant in charge of the launch gave a close look, 
and then shouted in amazed admiration: 

“My heavens! It’s the Admiral!” 

From the flagship came a hail: 

“Did you get both of them?” 

“Yes, sir—and our Admiral’s one of them!” 

“What ?” 

“Ves, sir! . . . The Admiral, and another man, who’s un- 
conscious—but our Admiral’s O. K.” 


As the launch ran alongside the hastily dropped gangway 
the word as to the identity of the nondescript man who had 
commanded the lighter was hastily passed along deck, where 
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the crew, officers and men, stood anxiously watching the 
scene. 

For an instant, clad only in underclothing, the Admiral 
balanced himself on the gunwale. He was muck-covered and 
dirty ; his white hair was clotted with thick black oil. Stand- 
ing there, he swayed from side to side. From the huge 
dreadnought came a thunder of cheers from a thousand 
throats; rising even above the roar of the flames on the hill- 
side as Harvey also struggled to his feet. 

A smile of contentment came over the Admiral’s face; his 
‘shoulders snapped erect, his hand flashed to “salute.” He 
knew that the cheers were not for him as an Admiral, but for 
him as a man who had twice risked his life: once to save the 
town and the fleet; once to save a fellow man. 

“Going out ‘in style’ may be all right,” he growled. “But 
going on ‘in style’ is a darn sight better!” 


Vil 


Pretty Good 
By JAY GELZER 


It was four o’clock of a Saturday afternoon when the 
Kid awoke. Instantly, with his habit of opening closed eyes 
into complete alertness. 

From the street below came a muted roar of incessant traf- 
fic. A woman switched through the hall outside his door 
with a strictly feminine clatter of small heels. A moment or 
so of strained listening disclosed nothing else, and the Kid 
relaxed with a sigh of content. 

Presently, reminded of something, he reached to the 
table beside his bed and lifting a plaid cap from its surface, 
exploringly poked a congratulatory forefinger through a hole 
at the very top of its peak. 

“Pretty good!” he said aloud, waggling his finger appre- 
ciatively through the hole. “Pretty good!” 

Influenced by a very definite urge of hunger, he got up then 
and dressed leisurely, while a thin streamer of orange sun- 
light steadily declined upon the wall. 

Plain dark suit. Narrow black tie. Narrow black shoes. 
A dark plaid cap for which he rummaged upon the shelf of 
a well-filled clothes closet. He was dressed at last with a 
discreet quietness which served only to accentuate his own 
vivid personality, as he himself was discontentedly aware. 

Eyes of intense blue. High cheekbones touched with a 
spot of scarlet. Dull gold curls which would rise upon his 
head in clusters, despite his assiduous application of grease. 
A quality about him which invariably attracted attention 
wherever he went and which the Kid himself deplored. 

Staring into the glass discontentedly in the instant before 
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departure he said to himself, and not for the first time, that 
a fellow ought to have a useful face like Spider Reese’s, for 
instance: a face with no outstanding features to register in 
a cop’s memory so that he could pick it out again incon- 
veniently. 

All his good humor came flooding back again then as he 
reminded himself, with his eyes straying out to the bullet- 
pierced cap, that he was lucky, and that his undoubted luck 
offset the face which handicapped him. 

“Pretty good!” he said again. “Pretty good!” 

Very soon after that he was out upon the street, being 
jostled by the workaday world returning to its rest. 

His own hours of toil began where theirs left off, but he 
decided, intrigued by the brightly lit shops, that he would take 
a night off. It was Saturday. The dance halls would be full. 
He disliked girls, but he loved the quick rhythm of jazz, 
the soft lights, and the colorful crowds. 

Pleasantly aware of money in his pockets, his tentative de- 
cision hardened to resolve. He’d take a night off! The gang 
would kick maybe, but he’d earned it. Remembering the 
bullet hole in the cap upon his table, a cold stubbornness came 
into the sea-blue eyes. 


Only three of the gang were in Jake’s when he lounged 
through the door—Black Spider Reese, Jack Cavelli, Dutch 
Conrad—and all three were dressed as much alike as 
though they wore a uniform. Plain, dark, inconspicuous 
suits, dark shoes, blue shirts and dark plaid caps, with the 
exception that Spider wore upon his little finger a diamond 
as big as a hazelnut. 

Discontentedly the Kid followed the flash of the jewel. 
He'd have to get himself a stone. Coupla stones maybe. A 
fellow owed it to himself to pull a flash when he’d qualified 
as a redhot. Anyway, he was doing well; he could afford 
at, 

Again he had a consciousness of power welling up in him, 
as when he had decided to pass up whatever was planned for 
to-night and take a night off. 

“H’llo, Kid,” greeted Spider Reese. “C’mere.” 
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With his light, practically soundless step, the Kid joined 
the group at the table. 

Spider gave a careless wave of his hand toward a vacant 
chair, and obediently he slid into it. 

“Hungry?” inquired Spider laconically, and at his nod 
beckoned to Jake, hovering discreetly in the background. 

“Thick steak, French frieds—plenty of ’em—apple pie, 
coffee,” ordered the Kid. 

Jake vanished. 

“Wisht I c’d eat like that!’ grumbled Spider. “Lissenin’ 
for the bark of a gat ain’t such nervous work with a good 
meal stickin’ to your ribs.” 

He paused, his pale eyes upon the Kid. 

“Hear you made a quick getaway down t’ the yards last 
night, Kid?” 

The Kid grinned. “I wasn’t layin’ down on my foot ac- 
tion none,” he confessed. 

Spider was silent, turning a pile of bread crumbs around 
and around between his talon-like fingers. “Somebody wised 
up the bulls,” he brought out finally. “An’ when I find out 
whose tongue is hung in the middle” 

Two of his listeners regarded each other furtively. 

“Aw, now, Spider”—protested Dutch Conrad uneasily. 

Black Jack Cavelli also made hasty but more voluble 
denial. 

The Kid said nothing. Scarcely listened, his thoughts upon 
the thick steak his hunger so ravenously demanded and upon 
his plans for the forthcoming evening. 

Aroused by the sudden silence of his companions, he 
glanced up to find Spider’s cold glance challenging him. 

“What about you?” demanded Spider pointedly. “I don’t 
seem t’hear any alibi-ing from you!” 

The Kid smiled. “If last night ain’t alibi enough for me, 
what more c’d I say?” 

Dutch Conrad had gone pale. Black Jack was trembling, 
his fingers spilling tobacco from the pouch he had drawn from 
his pocket in a gesture of jaunty ease. Only the Kid sat 
quietly unmoved. 

Jake appeared, laden with dishes. 
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“Gawd!” greeted the Kid joyously. “I thought you was 
meanin’ t’let me starve, Jake!” 

Jake smiled, deposited his load and smiled again as he with- 
drew. He liked the Kid. Something different about him 
from the others who hung around his place and paid him well 
for good service and a still tongue. Dimly Jake perceived a 
pathos in that very difference, a something which subtly 

threatened the Kid; Spider, for instance, was hating the Kid 
- because of that difference. He’d make use of the Kid, and 
then some day when his usefulness was over, or his face too 
well known... 

Jake sighed. It would be no new thing for Spider. He 
himself could tell a thing or two about Spider’s activities. . . . 

Almost as though sensing the thought, Spider’s pale gray 
eyes turned upon Jake and Jake scuttled to cover in his 
kitchen, perspiring freely. 

“T got a lil’ job planned for to-night,” informed Spider. 
“Somethin’ easy.” 

“Count me out,” instructed the Kid, lazily shaking a spicy 
sauce upon his meat. 

“You’re playin’ a prominent part in this job, Kid,” insisted 
Spider, a warning note springing out in his voice. 

“Not to-night I’m not!” refused the Kid. “To-morrow 
night maybe, but not to-night.” 

There was another of the little silences which fell so easily 
and so meaningly in Jake’s place. A greenness of rage under- 
lay the sickly pallor of Spider’s face, but he strove visibly for 
good humor, remembering that his plan necessarily included 
the Kid. 

The Kid, as yet, had not been identified with the gang and 
was remarkably free of any outward stigma of the gangster. 
He might have been a rich man’s son home from college, at 
least until he spoke. He might have been the decent young 
foreman of a shop. He might have been almost anything ex- 
cept what he was. The gang had many times traded upon 
the Kid’s valuably innocent aspect. Moreover, he had a fear- 
less, adventurous quality which was infinitely heartening to 
his companions in a desperate venture. 

Remembering these things, Spider forced himself to remain 
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calm. “This job’s all framed for t’night, Kid,” he remon- 
strated. 

“T got other plans.” 

“Such as?” 

“I'm steppin’ out to-night.” 

A hoot of derisive laughter from Spider. “Which are y’, 
Kid—cake-eater or redhot?” 

“Reckon there ain’t much doubt o’ that, Spider,” countered 
the Kid agreeably. 

Again there was a meaning little silence. 

“The Kid’s young, Spider,” muttered Dutch Conrad apolo- 
getically. 

“I ain’t a hundred years old myself!” snarled Spider. 

Surprised, his companions glanced at him and saw that 
it was so. In actual point of years Spider did not far out- 
number the Kid’s twenty, but youth was something none of 
them would have ascribed to him. Spider was not, and 
had never been, young. 

“T’m steppin’ out to-night,” repeated the Kid, smiling down 
on them as he rose to his feet. “To-morrow night I'll be with 
you. But to-night” 

Still smiling, he walked away. The door clanged behind him. 

Spider drew a long breath of fury. “I s’pose it’s a skirt!” 

“Mebby so, mebby not,” said Dutch Conrad tolerantly. 
“The Kid’s young and y’got t’give ’em rope when they’re 
young.” 

“TIl give him somethin’ besides rope if he keeps on!” 

Excitement crept into Spider’s eyes. His fingers drew up 
convulsively upon the table. As clearly as though it were de- 
picted before their eyes, the other two were aware of the 
drama upon which Spider was meditating. 

“For Gawd’s sake, Spider!” cried Dutch Conrad violently. 
“Don’t y'know we need the Kid?” 

“Ats so,” assented Spider unwillingly. “But he’s got 
tlearn t’come ttime, Dutch. The Kid needs a lesson.” 


Outside, rapidly making his way to where the delights of a 
Saturday evening awaited him, the Kid was commented upon 
indignantly by Spider : 
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“That guy thinks he’s Gawd’s lil’ brother! Somebody 
gotta tell ’at bird where t’get off, an’ it’ll have tbe me: no- 
body else will!” 

He reached Roseland then and Spider was immediately 
forgotten. Saturday night was well under way at Roseland. 
The floor was crowded. A moonlight dance was playing and 
a huge, artificial moon picked out languid couples upon the 
smooth floor. 

The Kid looked about him intently. He did not like girls: 
the giggling, simpering, dumb kind, or the wiser ones with 
their easy kisses and their eyes upon a man’s pocket and his 
spending capacity. But he wanted to dance, and dancing 
necessarily involved a partner. 

Circling the promenade with keen, blue eyes darting here 
and there, he had no doubt of his ability to provide himself 
with the needed partner. His young, good looks always did 
that for him, aided by the slight air of mystery which clung 
to him. But to-night he was hard to please. 

Painted girls, innately respectable, outwardly oversophisti- 
cated in their make-up. Girls with clumsy feet. Girls with 
thick waists. Girls who were too bold. Girls who were too 
shy. Girls who were too young. Girls who were too old. 
He passed by a hundred bobbed heads precisely alike, circling 
the promenade a second time and wondering at his own fas- 
tidiousness of choice when all he wanted was a dancing 
partner. 

No holding of hands in dark corners for dim. No kisses 
from rouged lips which would as easily kiss again. No 
handing of his heart and safety into careless keeping. 

It was a skirt who did for Red Heminway. A skirt who 
did for Buck Clancy. Girls weren’t to be trusted, not by 
such as himself. Dance with them, pay for the dance in 
compliments or gifts, and then .. . leave ’em cold! That 
was the program for a wise redhot. 

He was slightly smiling, pleased with his own clear-headed 
wisdom, when he bumped into Cliff Boylan, another of the 
gang. Cliff was not alone. A small dark-haired girl with 
tiny feet clung to his arm, and with his first sight of her the 
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Kid decided upon his partner—he wanted to dance with 
Cliff’s girl. 

His second glance informed him that he had never really 
wanted to dance with any girl before, and purposefully he 
stepped in front of Cliff. 

“H’ware y’, Cliff?” 

Cliff was oddly unwilling to introduce him. Cliff hesi- 
tated, scowling perceptibly, while the girl’s eyes, innocently 
admiring, dwelt upon the Kid’s good-looking young face. 

The Kid was used to that. He had, in fact, naively ex- 
pected it, but had not expected the defiant breach of courtesy 
being offered to him. 

Cliff muttered something indistinctly and was in the act of 
pushing by when the Kid thrust out a determined arm. 

“Y can’t get away with that, Cliff!” he informed danger- 
ously. “What’s the trouble? Ain’t I good enough for y'r 
lady friend ?” 

Killings had begun in the gang for less. Cliff’s knowledge 
of this was in his eyes as he debated the situation. Abruptly 
he yielded. Sulkily, with something resembling pathetic ap- 
peal in his face. 

“It’s my sister, Kid.” 

The Kid bowed. In a twinkling of an eye he was gliding 
over the dance floor with the dark-haired girl in his aims, 
aware of her as he had never been aware of another girl. 

“Like dancing?” he asked conversationally at the other end 
of the dance hall. 

Cliff’s sister looked up at him joyously. He caught a faint 
fragrance of perfume from her dress. 

“I love it, but I’ve never been here before. Cliff never 
would bring me, but to-night I begged and begged—” 

Understanding beat its way slowly through the Kid. Cliff 
never would bring her because Cliff hadn’t wanted his sister 
to meet anybody like himself! 

The Kid missed a step in his slow comprehension of a 
different standard of values. Cliff preferred for his sister to 
know cake-eaters, clerks, poverty-stricken bookkeepers, all the 
great army sure of dubious reward upon which he had con- 
temptuously turned his own back, preferring the larger and 
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more adventurous reward offered by membership in the gang. 
But why? 

Without deliberately recalling it, he remembered then a 
time he and Cliff together had taken Slim Dudley home in a 
taxicab after a watchman had shot him down. Taking Slim 
home at all had been a risky bit of sentiment. Easier by far 
to have let him lay where he fell, but Slim’s wife hadn’t ap- 
preciated that. Slim’s wife hadn’t known where her Oriental 
rugs came from. Or the nice little car all her own. Or why 
Slim spent most of his evenings away from her. Slim’s 
wife had thrown herself upon Slim, screaming, and they’d 
had to run for it. 

Unwillingly recalling the thin, painful sound of that 
screaming, the Kid began to perceive that this, perhaps, was 
what Cliff did not want for his sister. To Cliff, cake-eaters, 
clerks, and bookkeepers were to be preferred to that. 

Generously he decided that Cliff was perhaps right and 
that he would not force his acquaintance upon Cliff’s sister. 
He could dance with somebody else. With a continuous pro- 
cession of somebody elses, so that sentiment would not enter 
into the question. Hed return Cliff’s sister to him imme- 
diately after the dance and take himself away. One dance 
couldn’t matter... . 

The music stopped. Automatically the Kid stopped also, 
releasing the girl in his arms. 

“You haven't said a word!” she rallied gayly. 

The Kid looked down at her somberly. Such a little girl, 
with such a wistful little face and with such tiny hands and 
feet. So little. So young. So helpless. Needing kindness. 
Needing protection. Needing to be kept free of the dark 
things with which he had irretrievably entangled himself. 

The Kid had a sudden utter comprehension of Cliff’s mo- 
tive in trying to fend him away and a complete sympathy 
with it. 

Perhaps it was only a matter of the right time for it. Per- 
haps it was simply a matter of the right girl. But somewhere 
the hour struck for the Kid, and looking down at Cliff’s sister 
he fell fathoms deep in love. 

Impossible to say now that one dance couldn’t count. In 
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that moment the Kid was sharply aware that nothing else in 
his life had ever counted. Not the gay challenge of eternity 
which went with his work. Not the thrill of a difficult job 
successfully pulled. Not the grudging admiration of the 
gang. Not even his proud confidence in his own courage. 
Nothing but this! 

“You know what I’m thinkin’ ’s well ’s if I was sayin’ it!” 
he said to Cliff’s sister quietly. “I’ve never had a girl; you’re 
the first.’ 

It was part of the force pulling them together that she did 
understand. Part of the bond between them that she felt as 
he did, immediately and without question. He saw her lips 
tremble with emotion, and exulted. 

“Something told me to come to-night,” she acknowledged 
shyly. “I just wouldn’t give up until Cliff brought me.” 

Dimly an intuitive sense of prophecy informed the Kid that 
it would, perhaps, have been better for all concerned had Cliff 
not yielded, but he did not allow himself to dwell upon this. 
In a wordless content he stood looking down at her until the 
music began again, and once more they swung away together 
in an intoxicating rhythm of sound back of which loomed 
Cliff’s face, darkly lowering. 

But Cliff didn’t understand, argued the Kid to himself 
dreamily. When a fellow felt as he was feeling now, he 
couldn’t help himself. Could only drift along with the tide 
carrying him to unknown destiny. Imaginatively he pic- 
tured himself as floating upon the surface of a golden river 
to where the dark-haired girl awaited him. 

“Happy?” he asked of the girl in his arms with a hushed 
tenderness. 

Cliff’s sister leaned closer to him. Her dark head dropped 
to his shoulder in confirmation. The Kid let his chin rest 
gently against that small dark head. 

“Pretty good!” he said, with a joyous laugh which chal- 
lenged destiny. “Pretty good!” 


Her name was Mary, and all his hope of happiness centered 
in her thereafter, which troubled him very much when he 
realized that Mary and the gang were two factors in his life 
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which could never be reconciled and that each threatened the 
other. 

He could leave Mary; he could leave the gang. 

It must be one or the other, or so he thought until he found 
there could be no laying down on the gang. He might be 
willing to let the gang go, but the gang would never let him 
go. Spider told him as much when he somewhat diffidently 
announced to Spider his intention of trying for a steady job. 
And so, of course... 

Spider cut short his disjointed explanation. “Get thas!’ 
barked Spider, looking full at the Kid with his pale, red- 
rimmed eyes. “All this only means you got it in mind to 
pull the dirty on the gang; that you got it framed t’quit us 
cold. 

He tapped upon the table between them for emphasis. 

“So lissen, brother, an’ lissen well, because maybe this is 
yr death warrant y’re lissenin’ to! There ain’t moren one 
way ycan quit the gang. If you’ve grabbed off a skirt an’ 
y’re thinkin’ about her, she c’n learn t’face the music. But 
you ain't quittin’.” 

Helplessly the Kid realized that he hated Spider. Equally 
that his hatred would serve no purpose. 

“Y can’t get away, Kid,” advised Dutch Conrad later, when 
they were alone together. “Spider won’t let yuh. Yuh know 
too much.” 

“I wouldn’t squeal!” denied the Kid hotly. “An’ I’m not 
yella. It’s only—” 

“A skirt,” guessed Dutch astutely. 

The Kid nodded unhappily. 

“If she’s the right sort, she’ll stand by,” encouraged Dutch. 

The Kid opened his lips and then shut them again. How 
explain to Dutch Conrad that he was not worrying over 
Mary’s not standing by? That he was worrying over the 
need of sparing Mary the high, thin screams which had fallen 
to the lot of Slim’s wife? 

There was, it seemed, no returning over some roads. Mis- 
erably, in his heart, the Kid apologized to an absent Mary. 

“Tf Pd known there was to be you, Pd a done differently 
—honest, I would! Vd a stood for nine hours a day just 
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like all the rest o’ the steady-workin’ boobs, an’ I’d a been the 
steadiest o° them all. Honest, I would!” 

Whole-heartedly he cursed the facility with which he had 
fallen for the lure of the gang. 

The thrill of pitting his wits against the law. The thrill of 
being in danger. The thrill of being an acknowledged red- 
hot. The pleasant thrill of easy prosperity. All these, he 
now perceived morosely, had to be paid for. 


“Sweetness,” he acknowledged humbly to Mary. “I’m just 
a bum. I'll never be able to make you happy. You better 
find somebody else. Likely there’s somebody else now. 
There must ’a been somebody else tryin’ t’grab off a little 
peach like you.” 

Dimpling, Mary confessed a previous suitor, one Paul 
Brown who owned his plumbing business. 

“Only I didn’t love him!’ 

“You'd ’a married him if J hadn’t come along,” said the 
Kid, with quiet certainty. 

Noe 

“But you would! You ain’t the kind not to want a life o’ 
your own, Mary—your own man, your own home, your own 
kids. You’d’a married him if J hadn’t come along an’ messed 
it up. You oughta pick him anyhow, Mary!” 

Rare humility in his voice, the humility of perfect love 
overlooking its own hunger in favor of Mary’s security. 

Mary’s voice then. Muffled, with an imminence of tears 
beating in it. “But I couldn’t—not now! Love isn’t some- 
thing you have any control over.” 

He knew what she meant by that: that her love for himself 
was as easily and as naturally a part of her as her breathing, 
and as little possible to choke off. 

“Don’t you love me?” urged Mary with the beat of tears 
ringing out stronger in her unsteady voice. 

“Love you? Gawd, it’s because I love you—” 

They were clinging in an embrace which was the more 
ardent because of an outburst of tears on Mary’s part. 

“You frighten me sometimes!” she sobbed. “Trying to 
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drive me away from you! Saying I ought to marry Paul 
Brown!” 

Tears . . . the first tears he had brought her. . . . If she 
persisted in loving him, how many more tears would there be 
for Mary? 

Silently the Kid perceived the utter cruelty of contracting a 
debt to society which must be paid by those who loved him. 
He hadn’t known. He hadn’t thought. Hed been just a 
heedless, irresponsible boy allowing his feet to tread easily the 
path of false glory. But now! 

He drew Mary closer. Kissed her wet eyes. Gave her 
earnest reassurance. 

“S’ help me God, Sweetness, there’s nothing in the world 
I wouldn’t do to make you happy! I’m not even thinkin’ of 
myself. I only want t’do what’s best for you.” 


He grew familiar with the pressure of a girl’s soft cheek 
against his own. With the pull of a girl’s small hand upon 
his arm. With the sound of a girl’s happy voice planning a 
future which had to do with both, although he himself had 
little to say. And he grew, likewise, familiar with a fear 
which haunted his footsteps perpetually. 

On the nights when the gang raided freight cars conve- 
niently placed by dishonest railroad employees, he worked as 
efficiently as ever, but with a difference. Momentarily he 
awaited the stab of fire in the darkness which would put an 
end to his happiness and Mary’s. Momentarily his ears 
strained for the sound of a police whistle. The very element 
of risk which had drawn him in the beginning repelled him 
now. Because whatever struck at him struck at Mary. 

Cliff avoided him and was gruffly sullen, once flaming into 
open protest. 

“Mary was all set until you came on the scene! All yuh 
had to do was to keep away, but yuh was too poor a sport 
tdo that!” 

“Siff I don’t know that!” retorted the Kid miserably. 
“Siff it ain’t what I keep thinkin’ mornin’, noon, an’ night !” 

He was curiously abashed, feeling himself at fault. A red- 
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hot had no right to love a decent girl. His own honesty 
agreed with Cliff upon that. 

Paul Brown, the secure prospect of happiness offered by 
the plumbing shop, he’d cut Mary off from these. And what 
had he to offer in exchange? 

Time passed. 

The gang flourished, and outwardly his love for Mary 
flourished also. 

He bought her presents. Lied convincingly about his fre- 
quent night absences. Exclaimed no less convincingly with 
her over the epidemic of crime sweeping the city. 

The gang controlled the city government now. With the 
gang’s own politicians holding them in check, the police were 
more or less helpless. If a handful of gangsters were brought 
in under arrest, within twenty-four hours they were at large 
again. Futilely the newspapers shrieked protest against exist- 
ing conditions, and the gang, reading, laughed. 

Spider waxed increasingly arrogant. Twice he shot down 
men in cold blood, and the gang said nothing, except once, 
when the Kid himself protested. 

“That guy makes me sick!” he said one night to a small 
group at Jake’s. “Honest, he ain’t happy unless he’s killin’ 
somebody !” 

There was a frozen silence on the part of his hearers, and, 
warned by that silence, the Kid looked up to find Spider just 
behind him. 

Spider spoke significantly. “So I make yuh sick, do I, Kid? 
Now—ain’t—that—too—bad !” 

Just that, but the men on either side of the Kid moved back 
with a frightened surge. 

Spider played with the situation a moment and then laughed 
mirthlessly. “’Sfree country,” he conceded generously. 
“Ey’body’s entitled to their own opinion.” 

Which meant actually that he had further use for the Kid. 
That it was not expedient, as yet, to pump cold lead into him. 
But that some day... 

It was all there in the cold glitter of his eyes and the uneasy 
twitching of his hands. 

Spider wasn’t sane! realized the Kid for the first time. 
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And wondered wretchedly how many others of the gang were 
abnormal. Whether he himself hadn’t a slight strain of the 
unwholesome. 


Then, one night, he was forced to see himself and the gang 
as well through Mary’s eyes. 

He had taken Mary to dinner at one of the numerous road- 
houses outside the city where, if necessary, a friendly pro- 
prietor would assist him in a getaway. The possible need of 
a getaway was something he had to figure on in these days 
when his face was becoming better known. 

The newspapers were now creating such a stir that the po- 
lice were necessarily more active in spite of conditions ham- 
pering their activities. There was talk of throwing out a 
drag-net, and he never knew what moment a band of the 
hated blue uniforms might pour through the door of a room 
in which he was trapped. 

So, all things considered, he spent his time in two kinds of 
places only: congested gatherings where he could hide easily 
among the crowds, and isolated places where the prospect of 
a quick getaway was favorable. 

Inwardly he raged over the necessity of choosing hide-outs 
to bring Mary to, because it brought Mary in direct contact 
with an undesirable element. 

Not infrequently he bumped into others of the gang and 
the girls who accompanied them. Once or twice he even had 
to introduce Mary to avoid difficulties, and Mary had been 
uneasy in such company. He had been ill at ease himself, in- 
wardly raging, and unhappily perceiving how continued asso- 
ciation with himself must inevitably mark Mary. 

On this particular night, however, the prospects of a 
pleasant evening were good. His first hasty glance around 
disclosed no familiar face, and he sighed with relief. Noth- 
ing to worry about, and a long evening ahead. Joy, unim- 
peded with uneasiness, flowed through him. 

Thankfully he leaned to Mary. Reached across the table 
and took one of her hands in his, wondering, as always, how 
such tiny hands could hold his heart so securely. 

“Lookin’ mighty fine to-night, Sheba!” 
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It was what he called her when she dressed in the best 
his ardent generosity had made possible. 

A diamond sparkled on Mary’s finger. A jeweled bracelet 
slid back and forth upon her arm. A necklace, which he had 
elaborately explained was just a clever imitation, lay around 
her round young throat. 

Unwillingly he wondered how much Mary would enjoy 
her finery if she knew how it was procured. If she knew 
that men’s lives had hung in the balance in the winning of 
her baubles, and that men’s honesty had paid for them. 

Mary smiled at him. 

He saw the utter love in her face, the tenderness in her 
blue eyes which always made him feel guilty. 

When Mary looked at him like that, inwardly, in his heart 
he sobbed, and made fervent apology. 

“Tf I’d known you, before I met the gang, Sweetness, I’d 
gone straight. Honest, I would!’ 

He believed it. Told himself over and over that he could 
have made an honest living. Somehow. Somewhere. As 
good a living perhaps as Paul Brown, whom he had once met 
at Mary’s home and had both envied and hated. 

Mary’s smile dimmed as she glanced over his shoulder. 

Wheeling instantly in his chair, he saw several of the gang 
come in: Dutch Conrad, Limpy Moran, and a fellow named 
Dunn, whom he barely knew. 

At the sight of them the Kid gave a low whistle of dismay, 
for Dutch Conrad was accompanied by Spider’s girl. 

His immediate reaction was to leave at once, and he gave 
voice to it.: 

“Let’s dig, Mary.” 

Mary’s dark eyes widened in surprise. “But we've or- 
dered!” she protested. 

Again he was hampered by his inability to explain, al- 
though he was certain that there would be trouble over this 
night’s work. 

Looking at May Firth, with her speciously golden head, he 
wondered whether her grudge lay with Spider or Dutch Con- 
rad. If with Spider, the evening might pass without event. 
The settlement inevitably forthcoming would take place else- 
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where. But if Spider had sent May with Dutch Conrad to 
justify some grudge of hisown... 

Narrowly watching May Firth, he saw that she was neither 
nervous nor apprehensive as she smiled and coquetted with 
Dutch, and his belief that Spider had sent her hardened into 
conviction. 

Dutch . . . poor blind fool... he had a hot wave of 
pity for Dutch, whom he had found the most likable of the 
gang. A square guy, Dutch. And now he was definitely 
doomed as though he had signed his own death warrant, 
which indeed he had. 

With a sick repugnance the Kid continued to stare hos- 
tilely at May Firth. Leading a square guy like Dutch into a 
trap. Laughing over it, with her eyes upon the doorway. 
And Dutch, poor fool, letting her frame him! 

He’d got to get Mary out. 

“Let’s go,” he said abruptly to Mary, pushing back his 
chair. And there was that in his tone which sent Mary 
fumbling for her wraps. 


It was, however, already too late. Spider, with two or 
three of his closest adherents, was in the act of entering the 
door. Nobody would be allowed to leave until whatever was 
to take place had taken place. 

The pale eyes with their insane glitter swept the room, 
paused briefly at the table where the Kid sat with Mary, 
registered their presence, and passed on. 

Spider moved toward the group of which May Firth had 
been the laughing, noisy center. Laughter faded out of the 
room as suddenly as though wiped away by a sponge. The 
music stopped upon a false note. Spider spoke with a de- 
termined brutality into the stillness which followed. 

“S’pose yuh thought yuh c’d steal my girl an’ get away 
with it?” 

Dutch said nothing. 

“That don’t go, see?” said Spider significantly. 

The others at the table fled with a noisy upsetting of chairs, 
leaving Spider and Dutch facing each other. 
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Color faded perceptibly from Dutch’s face, leaving it a 
yellowish tallow white, but he attempted no explanation. 

Spider took his hand from his pocket, and Mary screamed: 
a high, thin scream exactly duplicating that long-ago scream 
of Slim’s wife. 

“Stop him!” she cried out fiercely, pounding on the table 
with both fists. “Stop him—he’s going to kill that man!” 

The Kid stood miserably irresolute, his empty hands hang- 
ing at his side. He had a gat, the short, blue-nosed weapon 
popular with the gang, but he would never be permitted even 
to reach it. One of Spider’s men would bump him off at the 
first move. Nothing he could do... 

Wearily admitting his inability to interfere, he decided the 
situation would, after all, not be improved as far as Mary 
was concerned if he shot Spider instead of Spider shooting 
Dutch, and was then shot down himself. 

The real blame for letting Mary in for anything like this 
was his. Because he had not been man enough to give her 
up in the first place. Because he had allowed Mary to en- 
tangle her life with his. 

Spider raised his hand. Deliberately shot Dutch down and 
turned away. His pale face rested on Mary as the girl broke 
into a torrent of sobs. 

“Calm y’rself, sister,” he said mildly. 

Dutch slipped sideways. Fell to the floor. Made a faint 
scrabbling sound with his fingernails upon the bare boards, 
and was then ominously still. 

“I can’t bear it!” sobbed Mary wildly. 

Sickened, seeing the scene through Mary’s eyes, the Kid 
felt that he could not bear it either. Spider, Mary, Dutch 
and himself were all mixed up in what he could not bear. 

“You dirty dog!” he flamed at Spider, revulsion and dis- 
gust blinding him to prudence. 

Spider paused on his progress to the door. The breathless 
hush in the room deepened. The Kid knew himself marked 
for death. Another second, and he would be lying upon 
the same floor which had received Dutch’s limp body, per- 
haps with his own fingernails making the same scrabbling 
noise so intolerable to listen to. 
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Mary, choking with horror, flung herself in front of him, 
and Spider’s interest passed to her. 

“Good-lookin’ skirt, Kid,” he approved, after a scrutiny 
prolonged to the point of insult, and continued toward the 
door. 

The Kid knew a fear then beside which all his previous 
fears were as nothing; a fear that shriveled his heart and 
put ice-water in his veins. 

The friendly proprietor was at his elbow, speaking into his 
ear, but Kid only half heard what he said. 

“T had one o’ the boys bring your car around to the side 
door, Kid. Beat it with the lady while the beatin’s good.” 

Presently he found himself heading back to the city with 
Mary, the night air cooling his fevered cheeks, but with 
Mary at his side continuing a low, broken sobbing which hurt 
him unendurably. 

The pain of hearing Mary’s sobs warred with the fear 
which had claimed him at Spider’s insolent approval. 

Any moment now a shot might ring out from behind a 
tree, or another car might crowd them into the ditch beside 
the road, or, drawing lengthwise across the road itself, force 
them to a halt. He himself was marked for death. Unerr- 
ingly he knew that. But Mary? 

Inarticulately he prayed, driving the car at frantic speed 
along the road, “Please, God, look out for Mary!” 

He’d never take Mary out in the country again. Where 
the crowd was thickest was where they belonged from 
now on. 

Eventually, through a film of tears, and with a feeling that 
they were a direct answer to prayer, he saw the lignts of 
the city loom up ahead. 


It seemed to him that Mary was different after that night 
at the roadhouse. Not in so far as her love for him was con- 
cerned, for he still had the tender comfort of her cheek 
against his and the pull of her hand upon his arm. Still had, 
at rarer intervals, the happiness of hearing Mary plan their 
future together. Rather was it that her first contact with 
ugly life had bruised Mary herself and taken away some 
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quality of joyousness which had been essentially a part of 
her. 

The life which had permitted the brutal murder of Dutch 
Conrad before her helpless eyes was not the life Mary had 
felt such a pretty confidence in. Mary no longer felt safe. 

Raging, the Kid perceived this, and knew that, without 
understanding why, Mary sensed her danger. 

“T keep dreaming of that man,” she shuddered to him in a 
frozen whisper. “I wake up screaming in the night, remem- 
bering his face!” 

It wrung the Kid’s heartstrings. He stopped taking Mary 
out. They spent their evenings instead in the security of 
Mary’s small parlor, which was in reality no security at all; 
as the Kid well knew. 

Nothing would stop Spider. 

Spider, if he chose, would ride up to Mary’s house in a car 
filled with gangsters armed with sawed-off shotguns, would 
force his way into Mary’s parlor, and, throwing Mary over 
his shoulder like a sack of meal, carry her away. 

A thousand times in his own dreams the Kid dwelt upon 
this unnerving possibility. 

Nobody could stop Spider. Nothing ever had; nobody ever 
would. 

Spider himself knew that and was simply playing a cat and 
mouse game now, watching every throb of misery in the 
Kid’s body, gloating over it, striking at him through his love 
for Mary. 

“How’s the lil’ whiteface?” he would inquire jeeringly 
when they met. 

And the others, listening, would snicker in mirthless un- 
easiness. 

Nobody else had a grudge against him, but Spider set the 
tune for them to dance to. Without Spider . 

It came to him eventually that one thing would stop 
Spider. 


Days dragged slowly by, full of suspense and full of fear. 
He never knew now but what, stepping out of his doorway, 
the quick spat of a bullet would follow his appearance. 
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He never knew but what, when he passed the mouth of 
some dark alley, with his heart pounding between his ribs, a 
burst of flame would stab the darkness, followed by the 
scuttling escape of an indistinct figure and his own sagging 
to the pavement. 

He never knew, when something thumped against his door 
during his heavy, fitful slumber and sent him into trembling 
wakefulness, but that the door itself would come hurtling 
down immmediately afterward. 

He never knew, when they pulled a job under the shelter- 
ing cover of darkness and he was assigned the most danger- 
ous post, but what the bulls would get him on a mysterious 
tip, and a lifetime behind bars would prove Spider’s way of 
settling up. 

Himself in prison, Spider free to pursue Mary... it 
was, perhaps, the most intolerable of the pictures which came 
to him. 

He grew thin. The color fled from his high cheekbones. 
His eyes held a hunted expression. 

“You're not well!” accused Mary tragically. “You don’t 
take care of yourself, Honey. You're so thin.” 

She tried cooking dainty messes for him; custards, rich 
cocoa topped with cream, eggnogs. And steadily the Kid 
grew thinner. 

“I saw that man in the street to-day,” said Mary one night, 
shuddering. “He raised his hat to me, and when I screamed, 
he was gone. Like that!” 

The Kid, himself shuddering, went home and oiled the 
ugly, blue-nosed revolver. He’d got to get Spider before 
Spider got Mary. 


They pulled a job at the freight yards the following night. 

Automobiles, twelve of them, were leisurely unloaded 
from conveniently placed cars and leisurely driven away un- 
der their own power toward an adjoining state. By daylight 
the cars would be in still another state. 

The Kid was look-out, standing long minutes puffing away 
at a cigaret held beneath the cover of his hat, almost in a 
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crisis of nerves, although, as he persistently reassured him- 
self, he certainly had nothing to fear this time. 

Spider himself was on the job, which was unusual. Usu- 
ally Spider waited at Jake’s, where they reported to him after 
the goods had been put under cover. Spider’s very presence 
argued absolute safety, but Spider’s presence represented also 
the reason for the nervousness which dried the Kid’s mouth 
and sent tiny shivers chasing up and down his spine. 

He was out to get Spider to-night, and killing wasn’t in 
his line. He’d never even taken a shot at the various 
watchmen surprising them in the past. Had never fired once 
upon the hated blue uniforms pursuing them on unlucky 
nights. The gang would have laughed, had they known, but 
he’d managed so they hadn’t known. 

The last of the stolen cars moved away. The group of 
illicit workers assembled, with Spider giving out hurried in- 
structions. 

“Scatter’n lie low a few days, boys. See you next Tuesday 
at Jake’s.” 

Somewhere ån the distance an alarmed whistling began, fol- 
lowed by the rapid beating of a night stick upon city pave- 
ment. Some cop, seeing a procession of unlicensed cars pro- 
ceeding from the freight yards, was giving the alarm. 

Not, however, near enough to be dangerous, realized the 
Kid. Rather favoring his own plan instead. He’d drop be- 
hind, plug Spider, and the gang would think the cops did it. 
That would let him out from possible reprisal by Spider’s 
immediate followers. 

Now that the imminence of his prospective deed was upon 
him, he found himself shaking and swallowing at a lump in 
his throat. Spider, though he was scum, was life. And to 
stamp out life . . . the Kid sighed, regretting the necessity. 

Remembrance of Mary steadied him as he dropped back 
while the others stampeded toward safety. 

Where was Spider? Not with the fleeing group. Not at. 
his side. With his gun held uncertainly in his hand, he stood 
searching the darkness. 

: Mustn’t make a mistake... 
Something struck him smartly in the chest. He staggered, 
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sinking down upon one knee, and saw Spider a few feet away, 
poised for flight. 

Spider also had seized the opportunity ‘a kill and con- 
veniently lay the blame elsewhere, and Spider had shot first. 

With immense effort the Kid propped his right arm upon 
his knee. 

Spider was running now, great, leaping, zigzag bounds not 
unlike those of a kangeroo he had once seen in a movie. 

In a dreamlike apathy he sighted and pulled the trigger, 
rewarded for that enormous expenditure of effort by a 
steady deluge of shots from his automatic. 

Spider collapsed. 

“Pretty good!” sighed the Kid weakly, himself collapsing 
as the first of the blue uniforms reached his side. 


It was daylight when he opened his eyes, and he was lying' 
upon a narrow hospital bed with Mary sitting on one side of 
him and a huge policeman on the other. 

“Cliff brought me here,” said Mary, in response to his silent 
interrogation. 

He perceived that Mary was very unhappy. 

Poor Mary, so young to be so unhappy, and so unhappy 
just because he had come into her life! Well, she knew all 
about him now. 

“Never any good . . . ought to have kept away,” he apolo- 
gized feebly, in a voice which seemed hardly to belong to 
him. 

It was true. Mary would have married Paul Brown if 
he’d kept away. And, after all, what was a difference in eyes, 
in the color of hair, in a tone of voice? He was a man, the 
plumber was a man, and the plumber was the better man of 
the two. 

Mary laid her hand across his lips. 

“Don’t talk! Tl do the talking.” 

She looked hard at the big policeman and at something in 
her gaze the big policeman rose awkwardly and went a decent 
interval away. 

“I love you,” informed Mary starkly. “I don’t care how 
bad you are, I love you anyway. TI always love you” she 
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paused, panting. “If you have to go to jail, I’ll be waiting 
for you when you get out. And we'll start all over. To- 
gether! TIl marry you before you go, if they’ll let me, just 
so you'll be sure Pm waiting”... 

There was a girl for you! She meant what she said, little 
Mary .. . it came to him then, remotely, as though he were 
an incredible distance from his own thoughts, that because 
Mary was like that, he owed her more than if she’d been the 
kind to dig out at the first hint of trouble. 

Mary deserved the best there was in life, and it was up 
to him to get it for her if he could. Still with that feeling 
of utter remoteness, he tried to forecast the future. 

He’d go to prison in any event, even’if they couldn’t fasten 
Spider’s death on him . . . the passionate wish that Spider 
was dead resurrected itself. There would be plenty they 
could fasten upon him, things possibly in which he had had 
no part, but which would serve to deprive him of freedom. 
A redhot in prison was vermin to be stamped out. Even the 
gang would feel that way about it, seeing a menace in the 
possibility of his squealing ... 

He saw Mary waiting through the long years. He saw 
himself waiting through those same long years behind bars. 
He saw Paul Brown waiting also . 

Mary meant what she said, but she didn’t understand, poor 
little kid! Mary was thinking they would take things up 
where they’d left off, when he came out. Thinking she would 
love him just the same, through all the years of dismal sep- 
aration, not understanding that life never stood still . . . He 
could have wept at Mary’s tender folly. 

Mary would marry the plumber, if he stepped out. Only 
after a season of heartbreak, perhaps, but eventually she 
would marry him, all her pain over at once, instead of drawn 
out over lonely years . 

Mary went away. The big policeman returned to his chair. 
Bluffly he informed the Kid that he had a hole in his chest big 
enough to shove a fist into, and about a fifty-fifty chance of 
getting well. That Spider was dead. And that Mary was 
too pretty a girl to be allowed to cry her eyes out when he 
could be getting back to her soon if he’d only be reasonable. 
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Turn up the rest of the gang? Buy his freedom by pulling 
the dirty on the bunch? Squeal on a square guy like Cliff, 
for instance? Squeal on Mary’s brother ? 

“Wouldn’t that be nice!” commented the Kid satirically. 

But for a moment he had a wave of heartsick longing for 
Mary and the life they two might contrive together if he 
bought his freedom at the price offered. 

Begin all over . . . but a guy couldn’t fall as low as that. 
Not if he had anywhere in him the makings of a regular guy. 
Even a redhot couldn’t barter the small tarnished remnant 
of honor left to him and not be despised of men, 

“I hope t God I die!” said the Kid bitterly. 

With longing for death so urgent in him that presently it 
suggested something. 

Painfully he hunched himself sideways. Very cautiously, 
under cover of the sheltering bedclothes, he dragged his hand 
up to the hole in his breast. With the image of Mary vividly 
before him, he pulled away the bandage, feeling almost at 
once the sluggish flow of a beginning hemorrhage. 

“Pretty good!” sighed the Kid, in what was half-way tri- 
umph over the unsuspecting policeman at his side and half- 
way a wistfulness of relinquishment. “Pretty good!” 


VIII 


Through Hell 
By WILLIAM M. JOHN 


Pa up an’ died on us a Tuesday. Or more like it he went 
to bed an’ died on us. 

Zar come in the kitchen, where Ma was fryin’ the spuds 
for dinner, an’ said, “Pa’s dead.” 

Ma said, in her tired way, “Oh, I reckon he ain’t dead.” 

Zar said, “I reckon he is; I stuck a pin in him an’ he ain’t 
moved.” 

Zar is only ten, two years younger than me, but we’d lived 
on a Colorado dry claim three years an’ seen two work- 
horses an’ three cows die for want of water an’ feed, so he 
knew when a thing was dead. 

Ma finished fryin’ the potatoes an’ then went in the other 
room where Pa was. Pretty soon she come out carryin’ Liz- 
zie—she’s the baby—an’ said to me: “Martha, your Pa is 
dead. You'd better go get Briggs to come over here.” 
Briggs was our nearest neighbor; he lived two miles west of 
us. 
I saddled up Slats—that’s the only horse we had left—an’ 
rode over to Briggs. The missis said Briggs had drove to 
Kim but ought to be back pretty soon, an’ she’d tell him. 

When I got back Ma was goin’ through Pa’s pockets. She 
found some paper money, a revolver, an’ by the bed was a 
bottle ’bout half full of whiskey. 

Pa had just got back from Aguilar the night before. He 
worked in the mines up there an’ come home about every two 
months to give us a little money to live on an’ see how the 
claim was gettin’ along. I saw him kind o’ stagger when he 
got out of the mail-carrier’s jitney, but that was nothin’, Pa 
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was most always drunk when he come home. He beat up 
Zar for lettin’ the last cow die, cussed Ma a little, drank some 
more whiskey, an’ went to bed. 

Briggs come after while, an’ when he’d gone in the other 
room an’ looked at Pa, he ast Ma what she thought we’d bet- 
ter do. “Bury him,” Ma said. But Briggs said we couldn’t 
bury him without the coroner seein’ him first. Somebody 
might think we'd killed him. “Huh,” Ma said, “there’s some 
people I might kill, but the Slav ain’t one of ’em.” Ma most 
always called Pa the Slav. 

Briggs said he’d go into Kim—Kim’s the nearest town we 
lived near to—an’ ’phone to Trinidad for the coroner. “Tell 
him to get a move on him,” Ma said, “’cause I reckon the 
Slav won’t keep long this hot weather, even if he is all 
soaked up with alcohol.” 

We all slept in the kitchen on some quilts that night, not 
carin’ much about bein’ in the room where Pa was. The 
next mornin’ Ma said we'd better fix up somethin’ to bury 
Pain. Zar got the saw an’ hammer an’ some nails. I took 
Lizzie, an’ we all went out to the shed. Ma tore some boards 
off the side of the shed, an’ all of us worked until we got a 
box fixed up that we thought would be big enough for Pa. 

"Bout noon Briggs an’ the coroner drove up. They stayed 
quite a spell in the room where Pa was, an’ then the coroner 
comes out in the kitchen. He ast Ma what she thought killed 
Pa. “Rotten booze,” Ma said. He went back in the room 
an’ talked to Briggs some more. When he come out again 
he said, “Mrs. Jougivitz, Pll phone for an undertaker.” 

“You needn’t bother,’ said Ma: “if it ain’t agin the law 
I reckoned we’d bury him right here on the place. The kids 
an’ me ain’t got much money, an’ we have to eat for a while.” 

So Briggs an’ the coroner dug a hole out quite a ways from 
the house. Maan’ the men rolled Pa up in a blanket, put him 
in the box we’d made, an’ nailed a top on it. Just about 
sundown we all went out an’ watched ’em put the box in the 
hole. The coroner said somethin’ about God rest his soul, 
Lizzie cried a little ’cause she was hungry, an’ that’s all there 
was to it. 
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*But two’weeks after Pa died Ma said one mornin’ at break- 
fast: “Kids, we gotta make up our minds where we're goin’ 
to live from now on. A hundred and sixty dollars is all we 
got, an’ if we ain't careful we'll all be starvin’ to death like the 
livestock did.” 

Zar spoke up an’ said he reckoned we’d better move to 
Trinidad. That him an’ Ma could work out an’ I could stay 
home an’ mind Lizzie an’ keep the house. He’s a smart kid 
for his age. 

Ma said maybe that would be the best, for anyway she 
was awful tired of packin’ water in barrels, an’ not havin’ 
nothin’ to look at but miles of burnt-up grass, all cut up with 
lines of cedar posts that was crackin’ wide open with the heat. 

I was settin’ up in front of the kitchen door that mornin’ 
after breakfast, mindin’ Lizzie, an’ Zar was cuttin’ up some 
old posts for stove-wood, when a car drove up the road an’ 
stopped out in front of our gate. There was two men in 
it. One of ’em got out an’ come up to the house. He was a 
big man an’ wore town clothes, same as a preacher that 
come to our house once. 

He looked round some, then come up to me an’ ast where 
my Ma was. I told him she was in the house packin’ up, 
that we was goin’ to move the next day. He looked me over 
as if he was goin’ to trade somethin’ for me; then he give 
me a dollar an’ said, “You take the kids an’ go round behind 
the shed an’ play there until I call you.” 

I showed Zar the money an’ told him to come on with me 
an’ Lizzie. After we got out there, Zar wanted to know who 
the man was an’ what he give me the money for. I said, “I 
don’t know, but it’s a pretty easy way to get a dollar, ain’t 
it?” an’ I let him hold it in his hand a minute. 

“Tt sure is,” he said, “an’ that’ll make a hundred and sixty- 
one dollars we got now.” 

We hadn’t been there long ’fore we heard a shot. Zar 
started to run to the house, an’ I grabs up Lizzie an’ fol- 
lows him. Ma was standin’ in the kitchen door with the shot- 
gun in her hand. When we got closer we seen the man layin’ 
face down on the floor an’ blood runnin’ along a crack in the 
boards. 
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“Martha,” Ma said to me, “this man knocked me down an’ 
I shot him. You go out an’ tell that feller in the car to come 
get him. I don’t want him round here no longer.” 

When I got down to the car the other man had the engin. 
goin’ an’ was about ready to pull out. I said, “You'd better 
come get your pardner, ’cause Ma’s killed him an’ don’t want 
him round no more.” 

He said, “TI be damned if I do! I’m goin’ to get the 
sheriff!” an’ drove off right quick. 

I went back an’ told Ma. She wiped the sweat off her 
face with her apron an’ said, “It seems nothin’ can’t happen 
round the place without havin’ to send for an officer.” 

Ma took us kids an’ went down in the dugout, where we 
kept the milk, ’fore the cows died. I guess she was ’fraid 
to move the man out, an’ we was kind o’ scared of him too. 

Sometime in the night three cars drove up to our place. 
Ma left me an’ Zar in the cellar to mind Lizzie, an’ went out. 
I guess we must of went back to sleep, for the next thing 
I knew Ma was shakin’ me an’ sayin’, “Get up an’ come on; 
we're ready to start.” 

We landed at the jail in Trinidad that mornin’ about four 
o'clock, I think. The sheriff said he was goin’ to take me 
an’ Zar out in town some place to stay, but Ma ast him if 
we couldn’t stay with her, so he left us there. They had 
runnin’ water an’ ’lectric lights in the jail, an’ they give us 
pancakes with all the syrup we wanted for breakfast. Zar 
said he wouldn’t mind stayin’ in jail all the time if it was like 
that. 

*Bout the middle of the afternoon a man come in an’ got 
Ma, an’ said he was goin’ to take her to be arranged. While 
she was gone me an’ Zar talked to an old man, that said he’d 
been in jail six months waitin’ to get tried. He ast me what 
we was there for, an’ I told him I didn’t know ’less it was 
cause Ma had killed a man the day before. He said: “That’s 
pretty near enough to be in jail for. But don’t you worry 
’cause they never do nothin’ to women for killin’ men.” That 
was a big relief to me an’ Zar, for the old feller seemed to 
know what he was talkin’ about. 

When Ma got back from bein’ arranged, she ast the man 
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that was with her if Zar could take Lizzie out an’ give her a 
little air. When they were gone Ma took me back to our 
cell. “Martha,” she said, “they’re goin’ to try an’ hang me 
for killin’ that man yesterday. An’ they may make a go 
of it too, for we ain’t got no money to hire lawyers with. 
If they do, Martha, it don’t matter, for I’m just all tired out, 
but I want you to be a good girl an’ take care of the kids. 
I ain’t never showed it much, Martha, but I do love you; I 
love you better than anythin’.””, Then Ma grabbed me an’ 
held me close to her, an’ cried for a long time. It was the 
first time I ever saw Ma cry. 

The next day a man come into the jail an’ ast for Ma. Said 
he was her lawyer, an’ wanted to have a talk with her. He 
looked at me an’ said, “What does the kid know about it?” 

“She don’t know nothin’ at all,” Ma said. 

“Well, she’d better come along anyway, an’ we'll see if she 
can’t remember somethin’,” he said, lookin’ sort of funny at 
me. So the sheriff took Ma an’ me an’ the lawyer an’ locked 
us in a little room, with nothin’ in it but a table an’ three 
chairs. 

“Now tell me everythin’ you know, Mrs. Jougivitz, an’ the 
nearer you come tellin’ me the truth, the more I can do for 
you.” 

Ma said she didn’t know nothin’ ’cept that the man come 
in the back door an’ ast her what she was doin’. She told 
him she was packin’ up to go to Trinidad, an’ he said, “No, 
you ain’t,’ an’ knocked her down, an’ she shot him, ’cause 
she thought he must be crazy, an’ that’s all there was to it. 

Then the lawyer ast me what I knew. I told him bout the 
man givin’ me the dollar, an’ then hearin’ the gun fired, an’ 
what Ma told me when I went to the house. He turned on 
Ma like he was goin’ to hit her. “Mrs. Jougivitz, do you 
know the man you killed was Stuart Johnson, a big man from 
St. Louis, married to a good woman, an’ had two children?” 
He said “children” ; I guess it’s just poor folks that have kids, 

“I don’t know nothin’ ’cept I’m tired of it all,’ Ma said. 

“Do you mean to tell me that you’d never seen the man 
before?” he yelled. 
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Ma just took a long breath an’ looked through the bars an’ 
out the window. 

“Now, Mrs. Jougivitz,” he went on, leanin’ over Ma an’ 
talkin’ sort of low, “women kill men right along, an’ most of 
‘em go free, but on the other hand most of ’em are young an’ 
pretty. You ain’t young no more, an’ you ain’t ’xactly what 
they call pretty, an’ you haven’t no swell clothes to doll up 
in. I don’t believe you'll ever make a jury believe you didn’t 
kill Johnson in cold blood. If you don’t, this kid’s goin’ to 
be an orphan.” Ma shook a little like she was cold when he 
said that. “So you’d better come across an’ tell me every- 
thin’ you know, an’ maybe I can get you off.” 

“I know I ain't pretty,” Ma said, “an I know I ain’t 
young no longer, but that ain’t my fault. I can’t tell you no 
more, an’ if they hang me—well, they just got to hang me; 
that’s all.” 

The lawyer knocked on the door an’ when the jailer opened 
it he said, “Take ’em back, Jim; I’ll come round later.” 


We stayed in jail three weeks, an’ ’cept for two or three 
times when the lawyer come an’ talked to Ma alone, there 
wasn’t much doin’. Zar an’ Lizzie got all the tan wore off 
’em, from bein’ inside so much, I guess; an’ Ma got thinner 
than she was when we went there, an’ that was awful thin. 

One mornin’ the jailer come in an’ told us to get ready to 
go to court, that the big show was comin’ off that day. We 
all scrubbed up good an’ clean. I carried Lizzie, an’ Zar 
held Ma’s hand. When we went in, the room was full of 
people, an’ everybody looked at us like we was wild animals 
they’d never seen before. Some of ’em in the back stood up 
to do it. 

They fussed all mornin’ about gettin’ a jury. After dinner 
the man who drove Johnson out to our house told everythin’ 
he knew, but that wasn’t much, ’cause he said Johnson hadn’t 
talked hardly any all the way out. 

Then they ast the sheriff an’ coroner some questions. They 
both said the man was layin’ on his face on the kitchen floor, 
shot dead, when they found him, an’ that Ma said she done it. 
Ma’s lawyer got up next an’ said he’d put on his only witness, 
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the woman accused of murder, but who he was goin’ to prove 
innocent. Then he called Ma’s name. 

After Ma held up her hand an’ said, “I do,” to somethin’ a 
man said to her, she got up in the big chair. The lawyer 
told her to tell her story of the shootin’, an’ Ma told just 
what she had before, an’ ended up by sayin’, “An’ that’s all.” 

The other lawyer jumped up an’ ast Maw how old she was, 
an’ where she was born. She told him she was thirty an’ was 
born in Chicago. Then he ast her a whole lot more ques- 
tions *bout me an’ Zar an’ Lizzie, an’ where she met Pa, an’ 
how long she’d been married. Ma answered ’em all just like 
she had told about the shootin’, as if it didn’t matter much. 
He ast her how long she knew Johnson, an’ how well, an’ 
what made him come to our house the day she killed him, an’ 
did she know his wife an’ children. But Ma just kept 
sayin’, “No, no, no,” till he seemed to get tired an’ said, 
sDhats all.” 

As Ma came down from the chair a man in the back of 
the room stood up. Ma give him one look an’ then sort of 
stiffened an’ slipped down in her seat. The man come down 
front till he was standin’ right in front of the judge. 

“Your honor,” he said, “may I say a few words?” 

Ma grabbed her lawyer by the arm an’ whispered, an’ her 
voice sounded like she had a cold, “Don’t let him tell anythin’ ; 
for God’s sake don’t let him talk.” Ma looked like she was 
goin’ to die. I grabbed Lizzie off her lap, ’cause she was 
about to slip under the table, but Ma didn’t even see me do it. 

“Who is he, an’ what do you know about him?” the lawyer 
whispered back to Ma. 

“I don’t know, I never seen him before, but don’t let him 
talk.” 

The judge ast the stranger who he was. He said he was 
Robert Johnson, Stuart Johnson’s brother, an’ that Ma wasn’t 
tellin’ all she knew, an’ if she wasn’t goin’ to tell the whole 
thing he would. 

Ma’s lawyer said somethin’ to her that I couldn’t hear, an’ 
she moved her head up an’ down, as if she was tryin’ to say 
yes. Then he jumped up an’ said he wanted to put Ma on the 
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chair agin. The other lawyer made a big fuss about that, 
but the judge told Ma to go up in the chair. 

I’d never thought much about whether Ma was pretty or 
not; all I knew was that she looked good to me. But when I 
saw her settin’ up there, I thought what the lawyer had said 
about her not bein’ good lookin’ was a lie. She looked pret- 
tier to me than anybody I’d ever seen, with her black hair 
combed straight back from her white face, an’ her eyes as 
blue as the sky used to look right after sundown, out on the 
claim. 

Ma’s lawyer said, “Mrs. Jougivitz, I want you to tell, as 
nearly as you can, the story of your life.” 

Ma straightened up, as if she was tryin’ not to be tired, 
set her eyes on the strange man, an’ then begun: 

“I don’t know where I was born. The first thing I remem- 
ber was a whippin’ they give me at the orphanage for tyin’ 
a piller-case in knots to make a doll. I never tried makin’ 
no more dolls while I was at the orphanage, but, my God, 
how I wanted one! J wanted somethin’ to love, somethin’ to 
hold close to me when I went to bed at night.” 

Her hands seemed to move like somebody else was movin’ 
"em, an’ they twisted an’ tied her old cotton handkerchief 
in knots, like they had made the rag doll. 

“When I was sixteen the matron got me a job washin’ 
dishes in a restaurant. When I was leavin’ she give me a 
piece of paper with, ‘Martha Irving, aged three weeks,’ 
written on it, an’ said it was pinned to my clothes when I 
was left there. I still have that piece of paper. 

“T bought a doll with the first dollar I earned at the restau- 
rant. Then I got shamed of it, ’cause I was ’fraid people 
would think I was too big to have a doll, an’ I hid it. But at 
night I used to get it out an’ love it an’ talk to it. It was the 
first thing I ever had to love. 

“When I was eighteen I got a job as night maid in a hotel. 
One night I took some towels to a room.” She stopped short 
—and looked out the window—at the green things—at the 
sunshine, it seemed; then she looked straight again. “The 
man I killed was in that room. . . . Yes, that was the first 
time. 
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“At first I was scared. I was afraid if they found out I 
would lose my job. Then I got to thinkin’ ’bout the baby, 
an’ how much I’d love it, an’ I was happy. I loved it every 
day after that. I planned what I’d do for it. It would never 
have to go to an orphanage. It would have dolls... it 
would have a mother to love it. 

“Three months later the man come back to the hotel. I 
told him . . . I told him everythin’. He give me a hundred 
dollars, an’ said to go away an’ forget it. I left an’ come here. 
A woman give me work washin’ dishes an’ helpin’ with the 
cookin’ in Aguilar. That’s where I met Jougivitz. 

“He wanted me to marry him. I told him ’bout the baby 
that was comin’, but he said I was a hell of a pretty girl an’ 
he didn’t give a damn. I didn’t much want to marry the 
Slav, but it meant a name for my baby, an’ that’s what I was 
thinkin’ of most then. 

“After we was married we moved to the north part of the 
State. That’s where Martha was born. I was never sorry I 
married Jougivitz. He used to curse me when he was drunk, 
an’ sometimes when he got real loaded he would hit me. But 
all the time we lived together he never said nothin’ to me or 
nobody else about Martha not bein’ his. The Slav was a 
man.” 

The other lawyer jumped up to make a fuss. Ma stopped 
talking. Her torn handkerchief dropped, and she didn’t 
notice it, but her hands went on tryin’ to tie knots in it. The 
judge told Ma to go on. 

“Three years ago we went down to Kim an’ took upa dry 
claim,’ Ma said. “Last month the Slav died. Then Johnson 
come. He said he’d come to take his child. I told him he was 
late in claimin’ her. That maybe she wasn’t his child. He 
said I was a liar. I said: ‘Yes, I’m lyin’. You're her father, 
but Martha’s my child. ... I’ve cared for her... . I’ve 
loved her. She’s all I have. . . . You can’t take her.’ 

“He said he didn’t intend to leave his flesh an’ blood with a 
woman like me to care for it. He would put her in a good 
ins’tution. That he had plenty of money, an’ he’d see what 
the courts’d do about it. I said, ‘You'll never get a chance,’ 
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an’ picked up the shotgun from behind the door an’ killed 
him. 

“That’s all there was to it. . . . He couldn’t take the first 
thing I ever had to love from me... . I would rather of 
died than for Martha to know. . . . But I couldn’t pay that 
way.” 

Ma drew a long breath an’ quit talkin’. She looked at me 
as if she wanted to say somethin’ with her eyes, but was so 
tired she couldn’t. Then she slumped down in her chair. 
I think she fainted. Somebody put water on Ma’s head an’ 
give her a drink, an’ she set up agin. 

The judge ast the lawyers if there was any more questions. 
They both shook their heads. Then he told the jury they 
could go out. Some of the people in the room whispered a 
little, but ever’body set still. Lizzie went to sleep in my lap, 
an’ Zar looked terrible white. I guess he was like me, ’fraid 
they was goin’ to hang Ma. 

Pretty soon the jury come back in. One of ’em got up an’ 
said, “Not guilty, your honor.” Ever’body in the room 
seemed to sort of let down when the man said that. Both the 
lawyers shook Ma’s hand, an’ Ma’s lawyer kissed me. 

Ma laid her arm round my shoulder. “Come on, Martha,” 
she said; “it’s all right now.” 

Me an’ Ma’s been through hell, we have. 


IX 


Paradise Regained 
By HAROLD W. BRECHT 


Ralph was of the type of those queer boys who are good 
in school and fond of books. In the gay society of the chil- 
dren of Beulah Road he was distrusted as a sissy, and it 
was only during the past summer that they had let him play 
with them. Prestige, in that society, depended largely on a 
history of successful combats, and each of its male members 
felt confident of being able to lick Ralph. This was partly 
because, perhaps, he was not very tall for one almost thirteen 
and rather thin—slender, his mother put it. His mother said 
that he reminded her most strongly of Cousin Foster, his 
father’s cousin, who had also been slender and pale (the 
Sumners were always pale) but he had filled out wonderfully. 
And Ralph was just such another dreamy child, and she 
was glad he had got in (at last) with some boys of his own 
age. 

Ralph never thought now of those dreary, unfilled days 
before that society had permitted him to be one of them. His 
major happiness was playing with them. In the evenings 
they raced madly up and down the pavement, their foot- 
steps flying, their voices high and shrill, while their parents 
sat on their porches and remarked, as they recog- 
nized voices in the tumult, “That’s Ralph,” or “That’s 
Mommie naon That's” Betty.” “Hide and Seek,” 
“Kick the Wicket,” “Run, Sheepie, Run,” “Prisoner’s Base” 
were some of the games they played, and when they became 
tired of running they lay on their stomachs in the grass, 
kicking their legs in the air discussing which of the games 
they liked best. Ralph preferred ‘“Prisoner’s Base,” though 
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he was passionately fond of all of these games in which he 
could take so ardent and happy a part, unlike baseball or 
football, in which his lack of skill forced on him the ignomin- 
ious role of an unnoticed spectator. Often at supper he was 
too excited to eat, and his father or mother would have to 
say, “Ralph, you’ve got to eat better’n that, or you don’t stir 
out of the house to-night,” before he would cram the un- 
wanted food in his mouth, his blue eyes wide with fear that 
he would be deprived of this so great pleasure. 

If you had watched him playing, his high, merry voice clear 
above the others, his cheeks finally as ruddy as his friends’, 
you would have thought him the gayest and most carefree 
in that society in which all were so gay, so reckless of worry. 
Yet during the past few days, he was playing on the brink 
of a certain disaster, beneath the menace of a fear which was 
dire and changeless in the background of his mind. He 
shrank from admitting it, even to himself. In words, it was 
that he was afraid. He was only a sissy, and his friends 
would find out. 

He was a sissy because he was afraid to fight. On Thurs- 
day last week, going to the other end of Ventnor on an er- 
rand, he had met Charley Livingston and another boy. 
Charley had dared him to fight, and he had been afraid. 
Charley had said that he was a sissy and when he got him he 
would smash his face. Charley was after him, and there was 
one street in Ventnor down which he dared not walk. 

When his friends found out . . . The thought was worst 
as he lay in his dark, silent room, just before he went to 
sleep. Involuntarily he would open his eyes, not seeing the 
oppressive blackness, but what would happen when Charley 
came finally to Beulah Road to get him. Charley would ap- 
pear when he was playing with his friends and, at sight of 
him, threatening and sinister, he would smile like the rest and 
say, Hlo, Charley.” 

“Now I got you, you sissy,” Charley would reply, scorning 
this mild propitiation. Then, amid the surprised silence of 
his friends, Charley would hit him, and he would smile, as if 
the blow were but a joke of Charley’s. 
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“He’s yellow,” Charley would say scornfully, “he’s scared 
to fight. Go on, beat it, yellow-belly, before I hurt you.” 

He would beat it, amid the faint jeers of those who had 
been his friends. After that, in the evenings when the rest 
played their mad games, he would have to watch them 
from a window, an outcast, or stand in the safety of his own 
yard, disconsolate, like Sidney Cohen. 

That society of children would not accept Sidney Cohen 
because he was a Jew and because he could not be induced 
to fight. They called him “Izzy.” When other games grew 
tiresome through the long summer evenings they would gather 
in a taunting semi-circle in front of Sidney’s house, daring 
him to come out, shouting “Izzy Cohen, dirty Jew!” in their 
young, laughing voices. Sometimes Mrs. Cohen came on the 
porch and cried, in her harsh voice with its foreign accent, 
“Go away, insolent children. Shame!’ At her appearance 
all but the boldest dispersed into the shadows while these 
answered her with mock politeness until some other member 
of the family led her, protesting, into the house. 

Afraid to offer more than the passive protest of a non- 
combatant to the will of the majority, Ralph usually stood 
silent or slipped away unobtrusively when the rest gathered 
in front of Sidney’s house. He was sorry for Sidney because 
he was like him, he felt, and it was only by the uncertain 
whim of fate that he, like the little Jew, was not also banned 
and an outcast. If Sidney would only turn and fight any one 
of his tormentors—but he was afraid, and they all knew that 
he was afraid. Sidney didn’t dare, any more than he, Ralph, 
dared to fight Charley Livingston. 

His friends—they would not be his friends when they 
found out. He had had other worries before, such as 
whether he had lost his fountain-pen or left it at school, 
whether he had been caught copying in the arithmetic exam- 
ination. These had had a quality of variation, or with the 
passage of time became insignificant, so that he was almost 
disposed to regret them now, beneath the menace of this fear 
which was unchanging, and whose harshness time did not 
soften. Even when he thought of the favor shown him by 
his friends, of a girl in that society who was always on his 
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side, no matter what the game, and who wrote him notes at 
school signed “Love and xxxx, Betty,’ his thoughts, no 
matter how wide their range, always returned, fettered with 
the shame of his cowardice, to his impending disgrace. The 
shadow of that dread was a somber background that could 
be relieved only ineffectually, and for a little while. They 
would couple him with Izzy. Izzy Cohen and “Sissy” Sum- 
ner. 


But the days slipped past and he did not see Charley. Yet 
he had no hope that Charley had forgotten; it was only a 
postponement that he was enjoying, not an escape. In the 
evenings he played with an almost nervous fervor, as though 
each moment held a final, precarious pleasure to be snatched 
before the arrival of his certain disaster. Never, he thought, 
had the evenings been as happy as these, any one of which 
might end with Charley’s coming and his ostracism. Reck- 
less in the face of calamity, when his freinds recounted their 
personal triumphs he added imaginary victories of his own 
(over Charley), though he never could feel that they were 
anything but . . . made-up. 

At school it was not hard to avoid Charley, who was only 
in the Seventh Grade. Ralph went to school now by a round- 
about way, which he called “Route No. 3,” like the Automo- 
bile Blue Book. In the morning he would say to himself, 
“Pll go by Route No. 3,” as though he were starting on a 
tour. 

Betty and her girl-friend also took this route. (In the 
notes she wrote him the x’s were for kisses.) She would 
saunter ahead, her arm around her girl friend’s neck, as 
though she were content with this affection, and Ralph, in- 
terested and wondering, could only follow, watching them 
giggle together. Sometimes, subtly irritated, he would chase 
them, grabbing at Betty’s short flying hair until she turned 
her indignant face to him and cried, “Now you stop, Ralph 
Sumner.” Or she would beckon to him, “Come here, I 
gotta secret to tell you.” But at his approach she would 
usually laugh and pirouette away, her bare knees flashing. 
She was a pretty little thing, his mother said, and seemed a 
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nice little girl, too, which was a wonder with her mother 
gadding about the way she did, and painting her face, at her 
age. 

One afternoon in school he was caught whispering to 
Betty and kept in. “Ralph,” Miss Sensenderfer said, “this 
is the first time you have been kept in since school opened.” 
He only smiled, in bravado, for in that society it was con- 
sidered an admirable thing to raise heck in school. Miss 
Sensenderfer liked him and sometimes, when she asked him 
to help her after school and no one else was there, she called 
him “my dear.” He hoped that no one in that society would 
ever get to know that. This afternoon he had to do a long- 
division problem, but she let him go before he had got it to 
come out even. 

He went home by Route 3. As he approached Beulah 
Road he saw, with a sudden sick sensation, a little knot of 
his friends on the curb. They had found out... 

“How long’d she keep yuh?” Walter Meredith demanded. 

They didn’t know. He smiled . . . Tommy Cochrane, 
leader of that society, was writing with chalk on the pave- 
ment. Betty tried to stop him, rubbing with her foot at what 
he was writing, but he pushed her away. “G’wan,” he com- 
manded, “you know you said it.” 

“T did not,” Betty declared. 

Tommy drew a heart, and in it he wrote, “Betty Martin 
loves Ralph S.” There was not enough room in the heart 
to write “Sumner.” “Oh, Ralph,” the boys and girls cried, 
laughing, “Betty’s your girl.” 

Ralph felt shamed, irritated a little. “She is not,” he dis- 
claimed hotly. 

“Oh, yes she is. Oh, Betty, who’s your fellah ?” 

Betty stood defiant, rubbing the tip of her left slipper on 
her right leg. “Shut up, you make me tired,” she said shortly, 
tossing her head. She walked away, with a flounce of her 
short skirt. 

Ralph watched her, his irritation fading in a pleased, pro- 
prietary smile. . . . Tommie Cochrane covered the pavement 
with descriptions of more of the amours of Beulah Road. 
The other boys, sitting on the curb, began to boast of the 
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girls and, Ralph, sitting beside them, clasping his knees in 
his arms, was finally proud to add his boast of Betty. 


That night, playing “Kick the Wicket,” they hid together, 
under Ralph’s front porch. That was a good place to hide, 
though it was hard to get out of in a hurry. You had to 
crawl under the lattice, which could be lifted a little, and in- 
side it was dark, with an earthy smell. ‘Children,’ Ralph’s 
mother said, “you'll get all dirty.” 

“Ssh!” they answered. Ralph helped Betty wriggle under, 
though she usually managed capably by herself. They lay 
on their stomachs, side by side, supporting their chins on 
their hands. He could just see her in the faint light which 
sifted through the lattice. But the tickle of her hair on his 
face and the feel of her body pressed against his gave him 
a strange, pleasant, almost frightening sensation. . .. In 
the gloom, with the cool, earthy smell, he had the feeling of 
being completely removed from the world, from Charley, of 
release from the bitterness of his fears. 

To them floated the voice of someone who had been caught: 
“Kick the wicket, and let me out.” . . . “Ralph,” Betty said, 
“you didn’t-mean that, what you said this afternoon ?—” 

“No, I didn’t mean it,” he interrupted. “I was just kid- 
din’. Look what I got for yuh.” With difficulty from his 
pocket he drew a gold ring, from a nickel peppermint stick. 

She was delighted. She put it on her finger though it was 
too big. On the ring he swore that he would be her fellow 
and she, that she would be his girl—forever. 


The next night, of that society which would soon fill the 
air with their laughter and the sound of their flying foot- 
steps, Ralph was first on the street. He was often first, not 
only because he was anxious lest a moment of their common 
gayety be wasted, but because he liked the street for its own 
sake. To-night he was not quite so eager, for even as he ran 
down the echoing steps and out of his own yard he could not 
help remembering what had happened that afternoon in 
school. Charley had found occasion to whisper, while the 
classes were passing in the corridor, “To-night—I’ll git yuh.” 
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To-night. He paused a moment on the pavement, stuffing 
his mouth with the fig-cake that had been dessert, thinking 
of Charley. His fear was so keen that his mouth became 
dry and the cake almost choked him. To-night. Yet as the 
houses and the double row of trees exercised over him their 
familiar spell it seemed to him that here was a sure refuge 
into which no alien figure could dare to penetrate. It was so 
long ago that Charley had threatened first, so many evenings 
that he had not come. Deliberately he dismissed thought of 
Charley, as though over this thought he were complete mas- 
ter, surrendering himself to the familiar bright pleasure of 
the street’s influence. 

He thought how he would not wish to express his pleasure 
to any one of his friends, except, perhaps, to Betty. He 
began suddenly to run, playing a sort of gigantic hop-scotch 
with the shadows underneath the trees, leaping from dark 
place to dark place. Past Betty’s house. From the dining 
rooms of all the houses shot ineffectual oblongs of light, and 
through the windows he could catch glimpses now and then 
of a boy or a girl in that society, lips moving in an animated 
fashion, as though talking. 

It was odd for them to talk without his being able to hear 
them, to see them, and not be seen. He had again the strange 
sensation of the previous evening, as though he were in a 
different, removed world. In the other world was Charley, 
and underneath the trees, the light caress of the wind on his 
cheeks, the thought of him had faded like an unpleasant 
dream, almost forgotten. He looked at his legs in their col- 
ored stockings with turn-over tops, at the low shoes his 
mother had bought for him, and he felt that the legs and 
feet were not a part of him, Ralph Sumner. They, like 
Charles, like his worries, belonged in the world behind the 
trees, inside the houses. There it was noisy and light. Here 
it was quiet, and in the darkness he was alone, but in his 
mind were bright dreams. 

He had run up one side of the street and down the other. 
As he approached Sidney’s house the door slammed and Sid- 
ney came down to the hedge which bounded what was both 
his refuge and his prison. “Hi, Ralph,” he said diffidently. 
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“Hi!” He sometimes spoke to Sidney, drawn to see closer 
the pain that he too must suffer if Charley came after him, 
though he was always fearful that he would be seen talking— 
he was the only one who would talk—with him. “It’s nice 
here, ain’t it?” 

“Aw, you ain’t lived nowhere but here. It was nicer in 
the city.” 

“Veh fed 

“Sure. There was lots o’ lights, and a drug store on the 
corner. Yuh could get hops off autos.” Animation stirred 
Sidney’s moody face. “The fellahs on our block had a club 
and I was treasurer. I was in charge of all the money.” 

Ralph tried to picture this other Sidney, getting rides in 
strangers’ automobiles, popular, club member. 

Mrs. Cohen, who had, perhaps, been watching them, ap- 
peared on the porch. -“Siddie,” she called, “ask your little 
friend to come in and haf a piece of cake.” 

“Aw, he don’t wantta come in,” returned Sidney. “Do 
you?” 

“No,” said Ralph, grateful to Sidney for realizing that 
that society would hardly forgive him for entering his house. 
“No, thank you. I’m just waitin’ here a minute for some 
fellahs. Maybe I will to-morrah.”’ 

Other doors were slamming on the street, and voices 
pierced the gloom. “Hi, Walter, where’s Tommie?” “Hi!” 
“Is Tommie out yet?” 

“Well, I gotta be goin’ now,” Ralph went on, anxious to 
escape association so hazardous. “See yuh to-morrah.” A 
last look at Sidney, listlessly pulling off the little green hedge- 
leaves. 

Ralph started to run toward the arc light that was their 
meeting-place. He began to yell with sudden gayety at the 
top of his voice, “A-i-i-i!” 

Suddenly he stopped, for underneath the arc light was a 
squat, sinister figure. Charley. Turn around. Go home. 

Too late. “Hi, Ralph,” one or two of his friends said. 
With dragging steps he walked into the circle of light. “Hi, 
sissy,” Charley said. 

Silence, while the ring of young, bright-eyed faces watched 
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him expectantly. He could hear his heart beating. He 
looked, with hunted, imploring eyes, at the lit circle, at Char- 
ley’s menacing, contemptuous figure. 

“He called you a sissy,’ said Tommie Cochrane. 

“We don’t want no—” began Walter Meredith. 

“Shut up,” commanded Tommie, unhurried. Perhaps 
Tommie was on his side, perhaps he would say he didn’t 
have to fight. . . . “He says you’re scared to fight him,” con- 
tinued the calm, inexorable voice. 

“Sure he is,” interposed Charley. “See.” Charley shoul- 
dered him roughly and Ralph tried to smile, as though this 
were a private joke betwen Charley and him. ‘Don’t you 
laugh at me,” ordered Charley harshly, drawing back his fist 
as though to hit him. He cowered, raising his hands to shield 
himself from the blow. “What’d I tell yuh?’ Charley 
laughed, and there were smiles on those lit faces. “Go on, 
beat it, yellah-belly, before I hurt yuh.” 


Ralph wanted, with words, to forestall or prevent the ir- 
revocable finality of their judgment, but he could think of 
nothing to plead but “Let me stay,” and he did not dare speak 
for fear he would start to cry. One last look at these boys 
who had been his friends. It was as though he were a 
stranger for whom they felt only malice. They regarded him 
with indifference and amusement. 

“Beat it,’ Tommie Cochrane said. 

He turned away from the lit circle into the dark street. He 
could hardly realize what had happened, but when one or two 
of the boys yelled “‘yellah-belly” after him he understood that 
his worst fear had come true. Like Sidney now. From now 
on he was the target for their ridicule and abuse, from now 
on forever. Never, any more, would he be permitted to be a 
member of that society, but from that paradise of games 
completely an exile, utterly an outcast, he would have to be 
only a looker-on of their pleasure. Not even that if they no- 
ticed him. Beat it. Play, that was what he wanted to do, 
what he liked best in the world, and now he was only like 
Izzie. There was no one who would play with him. Every 
evening he would have to sit on the porch with his father and 
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mother, waiting for the dull hours to pass, while his father 
or mother said, “Ralph, do be quiet,” or “Ralph, go to bed.” 
The next day would be like that, and the next, in each no fun, 
nothing to do. Before him was nothing but the gray prospect 
of those interminable days. 

Unnoticed, his feet were leading him down to one end of 
Beulah Road where there was a vacant lot which was one of 
the properties of that society. Each part of it—almost each 
foot—had had for him its happy memory. Here was the cave 
they were digging when they said first, three months ago, 
that he could play with them; here was their hut; here was 
their furnace, where they roasted potatoes and, seeing himself 
forever barred from further share in any of these glories, he 
sank face-downward in the tall weeds and sobbed openly. 
His worst fear—Charley had come after him to his street. 
They all knew, now. He would like to hurt Charley, hit 
him till he screamed in pain and begged for mercy, make him 
cry before the others. His hands were clenched as he wiped 
the tears from his own eyes. But he couldn’t. He couldn’t 
fight Charley. Charley was so strong. He could lick him 
easily. He was the one who would scream in pain and cry 
for mercy. He did not dare offer himself as a mark for those 
fists. He was afraid. Even here, by himself, he was afraid 
of Charley. To this alien figure who had so lightly spoiled his 
happiness he had done nothing, except to try to propitiate him, 
and Charley had done all this to him. Worse than that. Now 
all the boys would have in him a convenient butt for their 
cruelty. They’d chase him, shouting names, instead of Sid- 
ney. Inthe sport of persecuting a new victim Sidney would 
escape, a little. He was the one they’d follow to school now. 
“Yellow-belly,” they would call him. “Sissy Sumner.” 

There was a rustle in the weeds. He started to his feet, 
he had no right by the hut now, and a feminine scream of 
simulated fear greeted him. “Ooh! Ralph! Where’ve you 
been? I been lookin’ everywhere for you.” 

Betty. Disregarding his published shame, she had come 
to find him. Though he was only a sissy, she was still his 
girl. He thought, with humiliation, that of all that society it 
was only a girl who remained his friend. 
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hey sat down with their backs against the hut, and the 
weeds, as tall as they were, brushed his cheeks and hands 
with their cool, damp touch. He hoped that in the darkness 
she could not see that he had been crying. She hunched up 
her legs, and her bare knees had a quality of pale light in the 
gloom. He had, oddly, a desire to touch them. She tried to 
pull her skirt over her legs. On her finger the ring wabbled, 
almost came off. 

“Look what I got for you,” she said gayly, taking from the 
pocket of her skirt a crushed piece of candy, as though the 
purpose of her coming had been to give him that, and not to 
share his disgrace and grief. 

“T don’t want it. You eat it.” 

“Go ahead, take it. It’s good. It’s got a cherry inside. 
They cost a dollar a pound.” 

He put it in his mouth, and the surprising amount of juice 
it contained spurted on his chin. They laughed. He had 
thought, just now, that it would be a long time before he 
would laugh again. 


She pretended that his chin had to be wiped off. She 
wiped it off with her handkerchief, smelling faintly of 
chocolate, her short hair brushing his cheek. He remembered 
that in “Drop the Handkerchief” she always stood before him 
when they sang “Stand before your lover.” When he kissed 
her then it was a game. Now it would be different. It 
would be for real, like in a book. He grabbed at her hand, 
tried to snatch the handkerchief but, laughing, she drew it 
out of his reach. .. . It was funny that she liked him, 
among all the others. He wondered, would he have come 
to her if she were the outcast? 

“I like you an awful lot, Betty. Better’n anybody, I 
guess.” The avowal trembled on his lips, and he tried to 
lower his eyes, but her eager gaze held his, her face brilliant 
with pleasure. 

“T like you, too, better’n anybody.” 

They sat in silence for a little while, noises of the night 
surging around them, broken now and then by shouts and 
laughter from the boys and girls playing on the street. “I 
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guess maybe you'd rather be with them,” he said at length, 
mentioning with difficulty that society from which he was 
an exile, “instead of just sittin’ here.” 

“I would not. I hate that little Charley Livingston. I 
think he’s horrid.” 

“T could ’a’ fought him if I wanted to.” 

“I wouldn’t dirty my hands if I was you.” 

Calmly she accepted the lie, making a virtue even of his 
cowardice. He moved his hand over the rough stuff of her 
skirt until it reached, as if by chance, her leg. The cool bare 
skin was as though surrendered and waiting for his hesitant 
touch, as though fulfilled and made valuable only by this con- 
tact... . “Stop,” she cried, “you're ticklin’ me.” Her little 
hard fingers attacked his ribs. Gayly they scuffled, almost 
wrestled together, seizing handfuls of weeds and trying to 
poke them into each other’s mouths. But as he felt her body 
tremble and quiver with laughter, he had again that odd, 
pleasant, tingling sensation, as though this were only in ap- 
pearance a mere contest of tickling, as though it were more 
than mere play. 

“Oh, Ralph,” she said, spitting out fragments of grass, 
“you're awful ticklish.” 

He said that, if you held your breath, it was impossible 
for any one to make you laugh, unless you wanted to. 

Panting and disheveled they sat in silence again. . . . She 
had come to him when he was despised and forsaken, content 
to share his loneliness. He would never forget that, he 
thought. He wished that there were some danger from which 
he could heroically rescue her, save her from a fire or a 
robber. But there was nothing he could do. He did not 
even have words to express his feelings. 

The gay voices on the street sounded nearer. He stirred 
uneasily. He had forgotten for the moment that his dis- 
grace had been proclaimed, that he was only a sissy barred 
with contempt from happiness. Like Izzie now. If they 
found him here with a girl. He had no right here, by the 
hut he had helped to build. 

“Let’s go up to my house and sit on the steps,” Betty said. 
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“Awright.” He followed her through the tall grass and 
weeds toward the pavement. 

“Here comes Sissy Sumner. Oh, here he comes.” A little 
knot of boys was on the curb, as though waiting for them. 
They stood up and danced around him. “Oh, see the ol’ 
sis,” they yelled with delight. “Yellah-belly, scared to fight,” 
Walter Meredith said. Others seized on this and made it into 
a kind of chant, adding, “Out with a girl, out with a girl,” 
laughing immoderately between the lines. 

He darted hunted glances around him, looking from one 
derisive gleeful face to another. Beaten beneath the storm of 
insults he was ready to sink with shame. He remembered 
how Sidney had looked, when they had waylaid him once on 
the way to school. 

“Come on, Ralph,” Betty said, disdainfully tossing her 
head. “Take no notice.” 

Contemptuously Charley Livingston made his way to the 
front, and stood before them, blocking their way. “Well, 
Sissy Sumner,” he drawled insultingly, “where d’yuh think 
you're goin’ ?” 

“Just you get out of my way, Charley Livingston,” Betty 
said.’ 

“He gets a girl to fight for him,” a boy commented, laugh- 
ing. 

“Just you get out of my way,” Charley mocked her, his 
voice falsetto. She pushed forward. He grabbed her flying 
hair. 

Ralph saw her wince with pain, saw the boy he hated grin 
at her. Suddenly he forgot everything but his hate. He 
leaped forward on Charley. There was a hail of blows, but 
so blind was his rage that he felt nothing, saw only through 
a kind of red mist this boy whom he hated. He was going 
to kill him... . “Ow, ow, give up!” <A scream of pain. 
“Give up!” Charley was in the gutter and he was on top of 
him, hitting him in the face. 

Someone pulled him off and held him. They had to help 
Charley to his feet. He was crying. His face was twisted 
with pain. His nose was bleeding, and he kept both hands 
over one eye. The boys tried to see his eye, but he pushed 
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them away. “Boy, that’s a beaut,” they said, “that'll be a 
beaut’ to-morrah.” 

“When you get home, put a piece of raw beef on it,” Tom- 
mie Cochrane said. It was Tommie who was holding him. 
Ralph could feel himself trembling. 

“T guess our ol’ Ralphie ain’t some little fighter,’ Walter 
Meredith said. 

Tears and blood were mingled on Charley’s face. Sud- 
denly he turned and started to run up the street, limping a 
little. The boys shouted derisively after him. “Better stay 
home where you belong.” “Hurry up, Ralph’ll git yuh.” 

The boys gathered round him, congratulating him. They 
said that they had known, all along, that he could lick Char- 
ley. They were glad, because none of them liked Charley. 
They discussed Charley’s eye and how it would look next 
day. “Oh, boy,” they said, laughing, “it'll be black.” They 
said that Ralph was some little fighter. “I hope to tell yuh,” 
Tommie Cochrane said, “I thought you was gonna kill him 
till I pulled yuh off.” They discussed whether or not it had 
been a fair fight, since Ralph had hit him after he was down. 
They decided that it was all right to hit someone when he 
was down if he had not said, “Give up!” They predicted, 
laughing, that it would be a long time before Charley came 
again to Beulah Road, where he was in danger of encounter- 
ing such a tough gang. 


They all talked excitedly at once, pointing out to one an- 
other where Charley had lain in the gutter, mimicking how 
he had cried, but Ralph heard them only vaguely, hearing 
instead a gay voice in his brain which was singing, “I licked 
him, I licked him.” He wanted to dance and shout, let this 
paean of joy fill the air as it filled his mind. “TI licked him.” 
Over the worst of his fears he was conqueror. Charley’s 
face, smeared with tears and blood. He had given him a 
black eye. He had not been afraid. Izzie would have been 
afraid. There was nothing about him like Izzie any more. 
Izzie was a coward, scared to fight. He was not. He would 
lick Charley the next day. Charley had called him a sissy. 
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He would make him take it back, go after Charley to Char- 
ley’s street. 

He almost swaggered toward Betty, as though drunk with 
the intoxication of his prowess. “I licked ’im,” he said. 

“How d’ja give him that black eye?” one of the boys was 
asking. 

“Oh, with my left hook, I guess.” He showed the boys 
how he used his left hook. He looked at their intent, ad- 
miring faces, knowing that wordlessly they were welcoming 
him back to that society, that they were glad he was their 
friend. 

“What d’yuh want to play, Ralph?” Tommie Cochrane 
asked. 

A little later they were in a taunting semi-circle in front 
of Izzie’s house, chanting in their high, childish voices, “Izzie 
Cohen, dirty Jew.” In the front was Ralph, his high merry 
voice clear above the others. 

Mrs. Cohen appeared on the porch and most of them scat- 
tered into the shadows, but Ralph, with one or two of the 
boldest, held his ground. “Shame, insolent children,” she 
cried. “Shame on you!” 

Gayly he led the jibes that greeted her. He dared to bandy 
words with her, an adult, adapting a sort of profane hymn: 


Missus Cohen gave a party, 
Nobody came but a big fat darky 


spurred on by the laughter and admiration of his friends. 
Betty was at his side, his girl. He was supremely happy. 


X 


The.Island of France 
By ALBERT RICHARD WETJEN 


It’s queer how we start out in life with some definite goal 
in view, some queer desire or ambition that we are willing 
to fight for, starve for, work for and sometimes die for. It 
may be a woman, or a farm in the foothills, or a ship or 
some other equally preposterous thing. You can never tell, 
you never know what the other fellow really wants, what he 
lies awake at night thinking about. But you can bet it’s some- 
thing he'll never get, some entirely preposterous dream that 
may not be laughed at, may not be understood, and yet is the 
driving force behind the very soul. Captain Blakeney’s 
island was like that, a preposterous dream, not to be laughed 
at, not to be understood, but yet the driving force behind the 
immense soul of the man. 

I met him first in a rather haphazard way. I’d been paid 
off in Camp Town from a barkentine occupied with the sugar 
trade in Mauritius. She’d sideswiped a Union Castle boat 
off Port Elisabeth and had been towed in to dry-dock for 
extensive repairs. That threw the crew out of work and 
we drifted one by one into other jobs. 

I, personally, claimed that I was finished with the sea. It 
held no future. It was too exacting and hard. I went up 
the coast to Durban and after a week or two I got a berth 
on one of the gasoline ferries that run from Durban proper 
to the Bluff. Nota bad job. I had the night shift and used 
to work up to about two in the morning, my last loads usually 
being drunken sailors returning from town to their ships 
lying under the coaling chutes. 
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I wasn’t particularly in love with it, not after being a deep- 
water man. But it happened that I had a rather queer ambi- 
tion at that time to be an up-country trader, and I wanted 
to stay ashore and save money so that I could finance my- 
self. I was boarding at Mother Plook’s, down the shore 
of the Bluff and about half a mile back from 
the whaling station. We could get a whiff of whale reek 
from that station when the wind was right and you had to 
smoke pretty hard to save yourself from choking to death. 
Mother was a stout, good-natured woman with gray hair and 
a very red face. She ran a sort of private bar and she could 
always get hold of a few girls if any of her lodgers wanted 
to throw a party and felt lonesome. 

The lodgers were mostly bachelor skippers waiting over 
between voyages, or young men from the whaling station and 
the harbor service. Occasionally a trader from the interior 
drifted in, sat around silently smoking and drinking for a 
while and then left again. I always used to think that these 
traders, being so long out on the veldt with only black boys, 
wanted to slowly break themselves in on their return to 
civilization. That is, they sat around Mother Plook’s for a 
few days getting used to white men again, then drifted over 
to the town proper. I used to spend many hours getting in- 
formation from them, with the eye, of course, to the time 
when I myself would buy oxen and wagons and start trad- 
ing. But Captain Blakeney 

I saw him several times around Mother Plook’s and said 
good morning or good evening to him before I even knew 
what his name was. He used to swagger in the dining-room 
to midday dinner, the first meal of the day I was on deck to 
eat, and he was a great bull of a man. He had a bellowing, 
riotous sort of laugh, a short fan-shaped brown beard, wide 
gray eyes set in a heavily tanned face, and shoulders that 
simply bulged with muscle. He was the sort of man you 
could picture sailing under the skull-and-crossbones, a regu- 
lar pirate. He talked like a pirate too. His mouth always 
full of oaths, white teeth flashing from between his beard. 
He used to hammer with hairy fists on any object near him 
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to emphasize his point. A strange man. I understood his 
mother was French and his father an Englishman. 

Mostly the other captains would listen to him silently, or 
venture only a muttered word or so, and the rest of us, who 
were not shipmasters, watched him, open-mouthed when he 
talked. He had plenty to talk about. He was master and 
owner of the brig White Falcon. He was engaged mostly 
in the Island trade but had come to Africa against his will 
with a cargo of copra that was ultimately destined for Port 
Sunlight. I understood that he wouldn’t have left his Islands 
if it hadn’t chanced that he was on a charter and not his own 
boss for awhile. That was changed now, he assured us, ham- 
mering on the dinner table. The charter was ended and he 
blanked blanked if he’d ever get tied up with another. The 
Islands for him. And speaking of islands, had any of them 
ever heard of “my Island of France” ? 

He stopped when he said that, stopped dead, his fists poised 
to hammer the table, his face beaming, his eyes alight, mov- 
ing sharply from one man to the other. 

There was a sort of tense silence. I looked curiously at 
my companions and was surprised that most of the older men 
had stopped eating and were gazing at Blakeney as though 
fascinated. The younger men, like myself, were merely curi- 
ous, unstirred by the words, though I personally did have a 
vague memory of having heard the name before. Then 
Hutchinson, an old, white-haired skipper of the whaling fleet, 
said slowly : 

“You’re not looking for that, Captain?” 

Blakeney exploded in a roar of laughter. He hammered 
on the table. 

“Hah! Why do you look so? Is it not an old tale in the 
Islands? What else should I look for? Gold, pearls, and 
the treasure of La Perouse!” 

Hutchinson shook his head and smiled. The others shook 
their heads and smiled. I saw that the younger men, with 
me, were looking stupidly from Blakeney to Hutchinson and 
back. Yet their foreheads were creased as if the name, 
Island of France, was in some way familiar. We had heard 
it somewhere, the youngsters among us. It was a legend, or 
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a wild tale, a sort of deep-water yarn that the forecastle 
gossiped about. 

A gray-haired captain named Herman brought it all back 
to me, and perhaps to the others, for I saw their faces clear, 
though their eyes remained curious. 

“A lot of men have looked for it, Blakeney. The Island 
of France is an old story, something like the fabled land of 
Ophir. I suppose we’ve all thought about it when we’ve been 
sailing near Vanikoro. But I guess it’s nothing but an old 
wives’ tale.” 

“Wrong!” bellowed Blakeney, laughing in his throat. 
“Wrong, Herman. You are an old man and the blood runs 
no more hotly through you. Listen to me. My mother’s 
father was Pierre Lafitte and he was” 

There was the scrape of a chair. At least four of the 
older seamen had risen from the table, astonished, rigid, and 
among them were Hutchinson and Herman. Herman croaked 
—yes that is the word—he croaked: 

“Pierre Lafitte? You mean t’ say that yarn’s true?” 

“Why Pierre Lafitte—so it’s said” 

“Yes,” roared Blakeney, shaking with laughter at their sur- 
prise. “Pierre Lafitte was wrecked on the Island of France 
for two years. And he was my grandfather. The tale is 
true. But that does not make the finding easier.” 

He finished with an amused shrug. He was beaming again 
immediately, flourishing hairy hands before the transfixed 
company. He talked as if he was all Latin, his colder Anglo- 
Saxon half submerged. 

“Yet it is a great search, my friends. It is there some- 
where, in the big Pacific, and some one will find it some day. 
And that man will be rich. I have looked and looked, and 
gone far out of my course searching, and when my cargoes 
took me away from the Islands I have always itched to go 
back and search again. I sail the day after next for Colombo 
and then down into the Pacific once more. I tell you some 
one, some day will find it.” 

He drank coffee noisily and then, as if suddenly aware he 
had forgotten to eat, he picked up knife and fork and at- 
tacked his cold, laden plate with extreme vigor. There was 
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that about the man—he had extreme vigor. Everything he 
did he put his heart into. You could understand it a bit when 
you considered his heritage. French mother and English 
father, fire from one and obstinacy from the other. 

The captains who had been standing sat down as if pulled 
by a string, finished their meal in silence and passed thought- 
fully out on to Mother Plook’s wide veranda to smoke and 
stare unseeing over the rolling slopes of the Bluff. Lord 
knows what they were thinking about. I never saw any of 
them so quiet. They were a bunch of garrulous old men as a 
rule, but this talk of the Island of France seemed to have 
dried them up completely. 

I hitched my chair closer to old Herman and offered him 
my pouch. He took it with a grunt and tapped out his bat- 
tered long pipe. The bowl was carved in Japan and the stem 
was an albatross’ wing bone fastened with glue and Spanish 
half-hitched over. Then he filled it slowly with my tobacco. 


I started abruptly: 

“T’ve heard something about the place. Supposed to be 
fabulously rich, isn’t it? I mean the Island of France.” 

Herman chuckled and tapped his nose with the stem of his 
pipe. 

“So you want to look for it too?” he suggested, half seri- 
ous, half joking. 

I denied that implication. He smoked for a while. 

“Tis a yarn that was talked of a lot when I was young,” 
he said at last, soberly, with his memories surging uppermost. 
“Yes, when I was young every sailor in the Pacific looked for 
the Island of France. But I thought that foolishness had 
gone, and it must be fifteen or twenty years since I heard a 
man name the place.” 

He nodded his head and the lids narrowed thoughtfully 
over hard blue eyes. 

“T’ve always thought ’twas a foc’sle yarn, but if Blakeney’s 
grandfather was Pierre Lafitte there might be something in 
it. I never believed before that Pierre Lafitte existed, t’ tell 
the truth. Never mind. This Pierre Lafitte, a long time ago, 
in 1827 or 1828, I think, was supposed to have been one of 
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the crew of the Research, a packet commanded by a Captain 
Dillon and sent by the East India Company to find La Pe- 
rouse. La Perouse was a Frog explorer who poked round 
the Islands back in seventeen something and disappeared, 
probably cut off. I’m not strong on the details. 

“Well, Captain Dillon and Pierre Lafitte found the wrecks 
of the Frenchman’s ships on Vanikoro, that’s way up in the 
Santa Cruz Islands. Never found a survivor. ’Pears though 
that the natives told some yarn about a ship’s boat being sent 
by the wrecked Frogs to get help. But the boat never came 
back and was never heard from again. ’Tis said it carried 
all La Perouse’s gold and jewels with which it was supposed 
to hire help if none could be got any other way. That’s all 
right so far. It don’t sound too raw. 

“The Research went back to India with what relics she’d 
picked up, and the crew was disbanded. The yarn goes that 
this Lafitte got curious about the missing boat and the jewels 
and such, and getting hold of a ship of his own he went trad- 
ing in the Islands. They must’ve been tough to trade in those 
days, though the pickings were rich. Anyway, this Lafitte 
is supposed to have looked about him and asked at every 
island he came to, but he never found no trace of this lost 
French longboat. He made a lot of money trading, though, 
and that was as good as any treasure if you ask me, and a lot 
more certain. 

“Then one voyage, up near Vanikoro, Lafitte’s ship ran 
into a blow, got dismantled and had to run before it for three 
days. Then she drifted a bit and foundered. Lafitte and two 
other men got away in the boat and were at sea for two days 
more. At last they sighted an island and made a landing. 
I’ve always heard that this island had two hills with a valley 
between, looking like a saddle if you came up to it from the 
east or west and just like one hill if you saw it from the 
north or south. I don’t know. I never found the place. But 
that’s a tale, like a saddle. 

“This Lafitte lived there two years or therabouts, and ac- 
cording to the yarn he told a skipper named Maddison he 
found all the people on the island were half-caste French 
and that they were the sons and daughters of that lost long- 
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boat full of Frenchmen. Funny, ain’t it, if it’s true, how 
Lafitte searched all his life for them and at last got wrecked 
right on the doorstep, so t’ speak? Anyway, he’s supposed t’ 
have married one of the women and settled down to try and 
build a ship to make his escape in. According to the yarn, 
he found the natives all decorated with the jewels of La Pe- 
rouse and all owning gold dishes and pots and pans and 
knows what else besides. Likely enough it’s overdone. But 
he also claimed there was a lagoon in the island and the 
natives had brought up some whopping big pearls. Lafitte 
and his two surviving men brought up the rest, pretty well 
stripped the lagoon, if I’m any judge, and from the yarn. All 
right. 

“Then one day Lafitte goes out fishing in a canoe with his 
wife and they get blown to sea by a squall. You know how 
such things spring up in those waters—and by the time it was 
calm again they was too far away from the island to get back. 
They must have drifted a long time without any water or 
food and at last they were picked up by a whaler called the 
Dunstan Miller with a skipper named Maddison. Lafitte was 
about dead then and so was his woman. He wrote a lot of 
notes and gave them to Maddison to send to a daughter some- 
where in France. He told Maddison the whole yarn, except 
where the island was which he didn’t have no idea of himself, 
and then up and died. The womantdied, too, and Maddison, I 
guess, dumped them overboard, figuring they were both loony 
with the sun and no water. That’s all I know. Maddison, I 
suppose, sent the papers to France. Probably couldn’t read 
"em, anyway. And he talked about the whole matter to other 
skippers, I suppose, and so it got around. Some of them 
took it serious and went to look for the gold and jewels and 
pearls. Some of ’em jest laughed and stuck to honest trad- 
ing. I first went into th’ Pacific in ’79 and th’ yarn was an 
old-timer then. Maybe it’s true, and if this Pierre Lafitte was 
a real man, I guess it is. But that don’t make the place 
easier to find.” 

“I should say not,” roared a voice, and Blakeney stood 
there beaming down and gesturing to us. “You’ve got the 
tale pretty straight, Herman. And it’s true. My father mar- 
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ried Pierre Lafitte’s daughter and I have seen the papers. 
They all thought Pierre was mad when he wrote them, but 
not I. No. I believed and I have looked for the Island of 
France.” 

I was intently curious and I asked: 

“What did the papers say?” 

“Hah!” bellowed Blakeney, chuckling. “So the fever takes 
you too— No, they did not say where the island was. How 
should they? Pierre did not know himself. But he tells 
which way he drifted and what his last ‘sight’ was. And even 
that does not give the island. I know. I have sailed over his 
track and he has made a mistake somewhere. Or perhaps he 
figured the drift wrong, perhaps he went mad for days and 
did not remember those days afterward. But I shall find it. 
It is there, somewhere in the big Pacific, and then I shall 
be a rich man.” 

He chuckled again and bellowed with laughter, rubbing 
his hands heartily and desisting for a moment to slap me on 
the back with enough force to make me well nigh fall from 
the chair and gasp for breath. Then he left us and went 
upstairs and we could hear his bull’s voice joking with Mother 
Plook. 

It was late the next morning when Blakeney spoke to me 
again, I had come off the ferry at I :30, leaving it tied under 
the boatshed ready for the morning man to take over at six 
o’clock, and had gone to my room for some sleep. At 10:30 I 
was downstairs, having bathed and shaved and climbed into 
some whites, it being December and confoundedly hot. There 
was a white canvas hammock on the veranda and I got hold of 
a magazine, lighted up my pipe and settled down to idle the 
time until dinner. 

Presently Blakeney came blundering up on the veranda 
from the pathway that led down the hill to the narrow gauge 
railroad along which the whales were carried to the station. 
He stood and regarded me with care, as if noticing me for the 
first time, as perhaps he actually was. He had his hands on 
his hips and his fan-shaped beard sunk on his chest. His 
wide gray eyes were thoughtful. 
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“Well,” he said at last. “Pd like to talk to you, young 
fellow.” 

I looked up at him and told him to go ahead and that I 
had all the time until dinner to waste. Pretty cheeky, but 
then he wasn’t my skipper—yet. 

“You’ve got a second mate’s papers!” he boomed at me 
loudly, almost as if he was accusing me of some crime. 

I laid away my magazine and nodded, lazily tucking one 
arm under my head and gazing up at the big man. I was in- 
terested in him, quite ready to listen to what he had to say, 
and I had, as I have said, several hours to waste before din- 
ner, and further hours before I went on my ferry shift. 

“How long you been to sea? In sail? Do you know the 
Pacific ?” 

I answered him in order: 

“Eight years. Six in sail. I’ve traded three times in the 
Islands.” 

He grunted, “Good.” Then, frowning and fingering his 
beard— 

“Full-riggers ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Barks and barkentines,”’ I answered truthfully. “I’ve 
never sailed on a ship square-rigged.” 

“Well, I want a third mate and supercargo.” 

“Tve got a job,” I stated indolently. “Thanks all the 
same.” 

“T’ll pay you standard wages for third mates and a bonus 
if you'll handle supercargo’s work.” 

“Thanks. But I like it ashore. Besides I couldn’t handle 
a brig.” 

He gestured impatiently. 

“Oh, you'd soon pick that up. Come on. I’m sailing to- 
morrow.” 

“Why don’t you go and see the shipping master?” I sug- 
gested, curious. I was wondering why a small brig indulged 
in the luxury of three mates. But I learned afterward that 
Blakeney had many ideas of his own about the amount of 
work a man could do. He confessed once that he was a 
socialist. 
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Just now he glared at me and then exploded. 

i fools! They’ve all got an idea I’m going off to look 
for my island.” He always called it “my island” as if he 
had, through his grandfather, some very personal claim to 
it. He raised his great hairy fists and shook them. “They're 
laughing at me over there.” He jerked his head in the direc- 
tion of the harbor. “Say Pm crazy. Won’t sign on with 
me. I’ll have a job to get a foc’sle crew.” 

Now I could understand that. There are Captains who 
get a name for being hard cases, or crazy or queer, and no 
matter what they do thereafter the name will stick. They 
have the very hardest job getting men to follow them. Sea- 
men are peculiarly superstitious and obstinate, and if an idea 
had got around the shipping offices that Blakeney was off on 
a mad goose chase to look for an island, and was correspond- 
ingly crazy, then it was easy to believe that he’d get no crew. 
I found later that the crew he’d come to Durban with had 
deserted, officers and all, because of Blakeney’s insistence 
when in the Pacific of always sailing over uncharted area of 
sea. It had the men scared. 

He was thundering on, deep in his throat and scowling 
horribly : 

“T can rake up some men at Dutch Jake’s at the last min- 
ute, but it’ll be hard to get officers. My mate’s still aboard, 
been with me ten years. I can find a second mate, but I 
need a third and a supercargo. You can handle both jobs.” 

“Are you really looking for this island?” I interrupted, 
really fascinated. 


He frowned deeply and then suddenly laughed. 

“Tve always looked for it,” he boomed frankly. “I always 
shall. TIl find it some day. I have a feeling in here.” He 
tapped his chest then and gestured largely. “It’s there, 
somewhere in the big Pacific. My grandfather knew. Think 
what it’s worth! Gold and pearls and jewels. And the 
French government’d pay almost anything for relics of La 
Perouse. Clear up the whole mystery, eh? Of course I look 
fon it.’ 
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“Well, I don’t think I’d want to sign on,” I said. “No, it’s 
not because of the island. But I’m pretty comfortable here.” 

I stretched luxuriously and yawned. He towered over me 
like the old time pirate he must have been at heart. 

“Bah!” he growled. “You young men are all alike. You 
stay ashore and get fat and lazy. You turn your back on 
the sea. You grow like fat cows because you are afraid of 
the work and the wind and the danger. What will become of 
you?” 

I answered him, in no way put out, but rather amused: 

“Tm thinking of saving enough money to go trading up- 
country. Then perhaps I'll be able to go home and live in 
the old village where I came from.” 

He sniffed. Yes, he actually sniffed his contempt and 
glared down. 

“I thought you were a sailor,” he said. “Bah! When I 
find my island” 

I interrupted him with a laugh. 

“Your island! Say, where are you bound for this time?” 

He glowered at me, wrath stirring behind his eyes, but he 
answered fairly enough: 

“Tve got a cargo for Colombo and from there we'll get to 
Batavia, where I have a chance to load for Noumea. And 
after that I shall go north, trading through the Hebrides and 
the Santa Cruz Islands—Hah! You notice that! The 
Islands! You have traded before! You can not forget 
them! Hah!” 

He gestured triumphantly. Oh, he was very much the 
Frenchman at times. 

And I was stirred. I was more than stirred. I was un- 
easy, uneasy that I’d forget all my promises to myself to quit 
the sea and become a prosperous inland trader. I was 
through with sea life. Id sworn to that. It was too pleasant 
ashore. But when he talked of the Islands, I could picture 
them again and I could remember them. So clearly. So 
strangely. The smells, the sights, the sounds. Starlight 
nights and the wind in the palms, the fires down by the 
Island villages, the crews singing on the foredeck under the 
moon. Oh, you know. It all comes back. And it’s perfectly 
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true that once you’ve been through the Islands you never for- 
get them. And I did love the sea, more than I knew, enough 
so that it eventually held me all my life. 

But at that time, on the veranda of Mother Plook’s outside 
of Durban, being twenty-one years old and but a few months 
ashore from a long voyage and comfortably settled in a good 
job, I thought I had done with the sea forever, done with 
the salt, bitter sea that kept a man poor, and then hardened 
him and battered him and usually killed him in the end. 
Yes, I thought I was finished. But Blakeney and his talk of 
the Islands had me uneasy and stirred. I suppose he saw 
how it was, for he talked on with all the brilliant imagery 
of the Frenchman, with all the dramatics that a Latin can 
employ. He could read men, understand what emotions 
swayed them. I believe he liked me quite a little, and at the 
same time he did badly need a third mate and a supercargo. 

I grew irritated at last, flinging myself from the hammock 
and standing upright. 

“TIl think it over,” I told him, and went up to my room. 

I could hear his bull’s bellow of laughter ringing behind 
me. He knew, the , that he had me going, with all his 
talk of lost islands and fabulous wealth, with his talk of the 
Pacific days, trading, and the uproarious nights when a man 
chanced to be anchored in Papeete or Noumea or Suva with 
a dozen other windjammers anchored as well and the long- 
boats visiting back and forth. Oh, you know. I think I 
spent the next two hours overhauling my gear, my seaboots, 
oilskins, uniform suits. I didn’t intend to return to sea, you 
understand, but I thought it wouldn’t hurt to examine my kit. 

I signed on next morning in the main cabin of the brig 
White Falcon for a voyage of three years or until the vessel 
should return to the country of departure. 

I never sailed with a more curious man than Captain 
Blakeney. He was a great upstanding bearded pirate and 
yet he had a melancholy, gentle side to him that I believe few 
men ever encountered. I found, queerly enough and much 
to my surprise, that he apparently did not take his life-long 
search for the Island of France as seriously as I had believed 
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he did. Yet, in the end, I was wrong even there. He was 
very practical in many ways, and quite the philosopher. 

“Like Pierre Lafitte I made my fortune trading while I 
look,” he boomed at me one day after we’d left Colombo. 
“The island, it is there, somewhere in the big Pacific. That 
I know. And it isa dream I have that I will some day stand 
upon its beaches and trade with the natives for its wealth. 
Then, hah! I shall see Paris and Marseilles, Rome, Naples 
and Venice as they should be seen. Yes, I will have a yacht 
and hire me a Captain.” He bellowed with laughter. “But 
first I must find the island.” 

Another time when I happened to wonder what he’d really 
do when he found it, he answered me: 

“Does that matter? Is it not the finding? Hah! Have 
you ever brought your ship through a typhoon, short-handed, 
half-wrecked, sinking? I have. And do you know it is the 
fighting, the struggle to win against the water and wind. Yes, 
just that. The struggle it is that matters. After it is over 
there is no more heart in you, no more swift blood and shout- 
ing voice. No. You are glad then to crawl away and sleep. 
It is the fight. And my island is like that. You understand ? 
I look and seek and dream of it. It is ahead of me always 
like a star on the rim of the sea, like a port you start for 
from across the world. When I find it? I do not know.” 

He laid a hand on my shoulder then, thoughtfully, gently, 
and his face was sad. 

“I think I shall die. There will then be no more laughter 
in the Pacific, no more fight. I shall not come on deck with 
the blood in my throat when a man calls that there is land. 
No. I shall not want to sit all morning in the rigging and 
peer with my glasses over where the charts say there is no 
land. Yes, I am afraid that when I find my island I shall 
die.” 

That was queer, wasn’t it? Looking at it that way. I 
began to think about it and I began to perceive that Captain 
Blakeney’s island was really to him a dream thing, a remote 
land, something to look forward to, something to think 
about, something to make life a vibrant and eager thing. Yes, 
that’s right. He had his island the same as I had my dream 
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of going home to the village where I was born, going home 
with a fortune, riding behind two fine horses, scattering 
largesses to the admiring friends of my youth. 

You understand? The longing for that island was com- 
parable to that of our burly, unimaginative mate’s for a farm. 
He wanted to retire from the sea and get a farm on the 
cliffs, raise potatoes, I think it was. So it goes. I have since 
known men with the queerest dreams of ultimate happiness, 
a perfect collection of postage stamps, or butterflies, or 
women’s hair, or something equally absurd. It’s the same 
as a raw, uneducated forecastle hand wanting to be skipper. 
By George, though, it’s what makes the world go round, 
when you come to think of it. So I began to quite sympa- 
thize with Captain Blakeney’s island, thinking I fully under- 
stood the man. I didn’t. You never do. 

He was a fine skipper. I never heard him speak an angry 
word that wasn’t deserved. He could punch a man on the 
jaw or slap him on the back with the same bellow of laugh- 
ter to accompany the task. A fine man. I’m glad I knew 
him. I’m glad I sailed with him. He taught me the value 
of a dream. 


The White Falcon went to Batavia and loaded for Nou- 
mea. We sailed by way of Makassa and the Torres Strait 
and then made a big curve to the south and east to raise New 
Caledonia. After leaving the Torres Strait, Blakeney did 
not seem to be able to keep still. I don’t know when he 
slept, for he always seemed to be on deck whenever I was 
awake. Td relieve the mate at dawn and Pd find Blakeney 
walking the poop, muttering to himself, sometimes stopping 
abruptly to sweep the lightening horizon with a fat, leather- 
bound telescope he carried under one arm. Or else he’d be 
aloft, a shapeless dark blotch in the rigging, until he straight- 
ened and the telescope would jut out like a thin arm and 
you'd know he was searching the horizon again. 

I understood very well that he was looking for his island. 
Yet we could be nowhere near it. It was almost surely some- 
where in the neighborhood of Vanikoro, in that direction at 
least, and here was the White Falcon sailing slowly before 
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a mild breeze with the coast of Australia barely out of sight 
astern. I began to understand then that Blakeney’s island 
was his very real passion. Though he might in his colder 
moments be able to regard it as a philosophy of life, when 
he found himself in the waters where it reposed, some hot 
desire took possession of him and would not let him rest. I 
understood what he had meant when he said that after the 
island was found he would not more come on deck with the 
blood in his throat when a man called there was land. 

It affected him like, this island. Kept the blood in his 
throat. It kept him at the very pitch of living. He talked 
of it, dreamed of it, lived for it alone, and yet the Anglo- 
Saxon half of him persisted that it was a mirage, an 
ambition not to be attained. Oh, it’s hard to explain. Blake- 
ney was a different man after leaving Torres Strait. His 
eyes burned, he shook. with excitement almost as if with 
fever. He could scarcely be torn away from the deck to eat. 

By George, though, it must have been glorious to live like 
that, to be keyed up always. He was a little mad, of course. 
And his madness, the tension he created, affected us all. 
Even the impassive old mate. And I was as interested in 
searching the horizon as Blakeney himself. Oh, it ran 
around, that island desire, like a quick disease. And yet the 
mate told me once that he’d sailed with Blakeney for ten 
years and always he had acted the same when he entered the 
Pacific in any spot near where his island might be. The de- 
sire for it never died, you see; never wearied with satiation. 
I suppose being a trader and having ship’s expenses always 
going on, Blakeney couldn’t stick around long enough to get 
bored with the whole thing. He had to keep moving, to go 
wherever cargoes took him. 

He made the most of his opportunities, though. He man- 
aged to get this cargo for Noumea and he laid out the courses 
from the Torres Strait so we would pass through tracts of 
sea that the charts claimed were without the slightest land. 
Yes, we sailed double the distance we need have traveled to 
reach Noumea. And it was fun, it was great fun even to 
think that you were plowing through water off the usual 
track of ships. But we never sighted Blakeney’s land. We 
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did raise one tuft of palms one morning, and it happened 
that Blakeney was eating below when a seaman reported it. 
He came tearing on deck, literally bubbling with excitement, 
boiled egg congealittg on his beard, crumbs all over his pants, 
the fat telescope gripped as if it were a club. But the 
tuft of palms was only a sort of half-born atoll, uncharted, it 
was true, and we passed it to windward, duly noting its posi- 
tion, approximate height and size and naming it, after the 
habit of discoverers, White Falcon Reef. 

We reached Noumea safely enough and without any un- 
toward happening. As soon as we’d lifted the coast of New 
Caledonia, Blakeney was changed again. Back surged the 
Anglo-Saxon half, dominant and in control. His intense 
excitement vanished. It was patently impossible for the 
island to be where we were now. His eye resumed its normal 
humorous fire. He began to sleep and eat with regularity, 
and no longer carried his fat telescope on deck. He beamed 
around. He was really like a man who had enjoyed him- 
self immensely. You would never have thought he had 
lived at the very pitch of desire for nearly two weeks. He 
was the philosopher again. 

He would bellow, laughingly: 

“When I have made enough money I will buy a small craft, 
smaller than the White Falcon. And I will trade only 
among the Santa Cruz and the Hebrides, looking always for 
the Island of France. Some day I shall find it. It’s some- 
where out there in the big Pacific. Those old men of La 
‘Perouse found it. Pierre Lafitte found it. I shall find it. 
Gold and jewels and pearls. Think of that!” 

But he didn’t care for the jewels and the gold. I knew 
that. He knew that. It was the search that had him, the 
delight in the battle as he once had said. The struggle was 
the thing, and if he ever won the prize, life would be an 
empty matter for him. 

I found in Noumea, as I found in Batavia, that men 
laughed at Blakeney. He was apparently notorious in the 
south. They called him “My Island Blakeney,” and every 
acquaintance he would meet would slap him on the back, ask 
him if he’d found his island and then chuckle. And Blakeney 
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took it all in good nature. He would shout with laughter, 
order drinks and describe the courses he had taken from 
Torres Strait in the hope of sighting it, drawing charts on 
the table top with a thick forefinger in the lees of old liquor. 
And his listeners would laugh, too, and wink at each other 
and clap him on the back again—I thought with affection. 
He was a lovable man. 

We got a cargo at Noumea to take to Port Denison. It 
was almost a straight run over to the Australian Coast and 
we made it in good time. From Port Denison, Blakeney an- 
nounced that he was going to load with trade goods and sail 
north through the Hebrides and Santa Cruz Islands. He 
claimed he’d heard from a brother skipper that no trading 
vessel had passed there for several months and the chances 
were good to pick up business. 

“You see,” he told me, as I was his supercargo, “we can 
go on and touch at the Solomons and work toward Singa- 
pore. We’re sure to get a cargo there even if we have no 
luck in the Islands.” 

But he couldn’t fool any of us. We knew the trading was 
an excuse. He wanted to look for his island again. 

We left Port Denison and started north and east to skirt 
New Caledonia and trade up through the Hebrides. We were 
among that group of islands for nearly a month, with fair 
trading success, and then we started for the Santa Cruz 
group, an act which Blakeney had been anxious to perform 
ever since we left Australia. From then on he was excited 
and nervous again, carrying around his fat telescope and 
searching the horizon continually, making strange courses 
that were off the beaten track, and indulging in all 
the other queer things he’d done when we first came through 
the Torres Strait. 

Perhaps you know the story of La Perouse. It’s one of 
the great pages of Pacific history. No, I wasn’t very familiar 
with it until I met Blakeney. But I looked it up when I got 
aboard the White Falcon. There was a set of encyclopedia 
in the main cabin. This La Perouse, Jean Francois Galaup’ 
de la Perouse was his full name, sailed from France in 1785 
with two of the best frigates in the navy, named the Boussle 
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and the Astrolabe. It was a purely scientific expedition, sent 
out by Louis XVI, and it seemed to have bad luck from the 
beginning. You can find it in all the histories. La Perouse 
called at Madeira and Teneriffe and rounded Cape Horn 
without anything of consequence befalling him. Then he 
pottered through the Islands, landing at some, exploring, 
making notes. He went as far north as Mount St. Elia, in 
Alaska. The old boy lost two boatloads of men in the surf 
thereabouts owing to some fool officer getting reckless. 

Then the expedition made a survey of the west coast of 
America, working south until it reached California, when it 
turned west and explored the Asiatic waters. Then, in Sep- 
tember, 1786, Vicomte de Lesseps was landed at Kamchatka 
with the expedition’s notes and reports to date, to deliver in 
France. That is the reason histories know so much of what 
happened up to this time. 

When winter came on, La Perouse went south to Samoa, 
where a watering party was cut off by natives and several 
men were killed. 

From Samoa the expedition went to Australia, Botany 
Bay, where the British already had a settlement. La Pe- 
rouse stayed about a month and then left, after giving de- 
spatches to the British commander for forwarding to France. 
The despatches said that the expedition was going to the 
Friendly Islands, New Caledonia, Mendana’s Island of Santa 
Cruz and other parts. That’s about all. The old boy sailed 
and was never heard of again, at least not for a mighty long 
time. France had a dust-up she called a revolution; La 
Perouse was about forgotten until three years after the des- 
patches had been delivered. Then a relief expedition went 
out to find the missing frigates. They had no luck at all. 

Then in 1812, so the histories say, a man named Dillon was 
mate of the sandalwood trader Hunter bound for New South 
Wales and the Fiji Islands. In the Fijis the ship was at- 
tacked by natives and lost a lot of men. Dillon and his ser- 
vant named Bushart got away with a few others and some 
time after Dillon landed Bushart, at his own request, on an 
island named Tucopia in the New Hebrides. 

Fourteen years later Dillon, now a skipper, was sailing 
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from Valparaiso to Bengal, when it occurred to him to 
run into Tucopia and see how the old shipmate was getting 
on. Bushart was alive, and Dillon, while at the island, found 
that a member of his crew had bartered some fishhooks in 
exchange for the silver guard of a sword. When Dillon 
saw the guard he found ciphers on it which he couldn’t read, 
so he asked Bushart about it and Bushart said that Tucopia 
had a lot of such junk, knives and forks, axes and screws. 
These things had been traded for from the island of Vani- 
koro, where, so the legend had it, a great many years before 
two ships had been wrecked. The tale was that some of the 
ships’ survivors were still alive. Dillon guessed that he was 
on the track of the lost Perouse. I suppose every one in the 
south at that time had heard of the missing explorer. 

Dillon wanted to go to Vanikoro to find the survivors but 
he was short of food and his ship was in a bad condition, and 
after leaving Tucopia he fell into a flat calm that lasted for 
over a week. So he decided to go on to Calcutta, and when 
he got there he told his story. He was immediately out- 
fitted by the Honorable East India Company and sent out to 
solve the mystery of La Perouse. It was on this new ship, 
the Research, that Pierre Lafitte sailed, and Pierre was, as 
you'll remember, maternal grandfather to Captain Blakeney. 

Well, they reached Vanikoro all right, though they had a 
mutiny or two on the way, and they recovered a lot of ar- 
ticles that undoubtedly came from the wrecked ships of the 
Frenchmen. They even found the wrecks. Then Dillon 
sailed to some islands not far from Vanikoro to try to learn 
what had happened to a party of the wreck survivors who the 
natives said had departed in a longboat. Undoubtedly these 
had been sent by La Perouse to seek aid. The boat was never 
found, was never heard of again. So the histories. 

Then, according to the old yarn of the Pacific, the yarn 
every one laughed at and repeated as a good joke, as men 
joke of the North Pole or fabled Ophir, Pierre Lafitte, once 
a sailor under Dillon, managed to get command of a ship of 
his own and started trading through the Islands. I think he 
must have been like Blakeney, a real pirate of a man, who 
had always before him the picture of those jewels and gold 
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that the lost boat was supposed to have carried. Anyway, 
he searched for them. And Herman, at Mother Plook’s, 
had told me of the almost legendary result. And so, eventu- 
ally, Blakeney came in, with his dreams and his obsessions, 
his philosophy and his Latin madness, looking for the lost 
Island of France, with its jewels and gold, its pearls and 
its half-caste Frenchmen. 

The foregoing is enough to tell you that after the White 
Falcon left the New Hebrides she was in that very particular 
part of the sea where La Perouse had sailed, where his long- 
boat had gone to get help. So it was easy to understand why 
Blakeney was worked up to a greater pitch than ever. He 
could scarcely be dragged down from the masthead at all. 

He told me one day that on previous voyages he’d made for 
the exact spot of his grandfather’s last “sight” and had tried 
to figure from there just how fast and in what direction 
a ship would drift. He’d also gone right to the exact spot 
where Pierre Lafitte had been picked up by Capt. Maddison 
of the whaler Dunstan Miller and had tried to figure out 
how a canoe would have to drift to reach that spot. But it 
was no use. Nothing he’d ever figured had been right. He 
could only search and hope and feel strongly somewhere 
within him that he was going to find that island. 

To this day I do not know whether he discovered it. I 
do not even know whether he saw it, whether I saw it either. 
This is what actually happened, the facts I am sure of. Af- 
ter leaving the New Hebrides for about two days we had 
fair southwesterly winds. Then, on the morning of the 
third day we ran into a hurricane. The sky went black and 
the water went black too. There was lots of wind and lots 
of rain. But we had a stout ship under us and I wasn’t par- 
ticularly worried, though there were a few exciting minutes 
when the fore-topmast went by the board and we almost 
broached to. However, we got her before it again and 
ran like a crazy thing to the north and east, with not much 
danger of being pooped because the White Falcon was so 
beautifully built and so fast, even under bare poles. 

All through the blow Blakeney was very despondent. He 
puttered about in the main cabin, trying to read, or prowled 
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on deck in his oilskins, frowning and morose. You see it was 
so thick there was no earthly use of his going aloft with his 
telescope. You couldn’t see a ship’s length overside. And 
even when the sky lightened and the wind let up a bit, there 
were rain squalls every other minute that simply blotted 
the whole world from view. 

The hurricane lasted all of twenty-four hours. The morn- 
ing of the next day it was still blowing dangerously hard 
and the sea was beginning to really get up and throw us 
about. We were running with pretty dry decks, except for 
the spume, and quite safe as long as we hit nothing and 
remained as we were. The charts gave us clear sea for 
quite a goodish distance; the glass had begun to rise and 
there was every prospect that within another twelve hours 
we'd be able to set a course once more. This exact time I 
refer to was on the morning of the fourth day after clearing 
the Hebrides, a day after the hurricane started. 

I was on watch. Both the first and second mates had been 
up since the commencement of the blow and were now under 
decks and asleep. Most of the seamen were sleeping also, 
though I had two men standing by under the break of the 
poop, and of course a man at the wheel. The cook was 
puttering round in his galley. I was on the poop, walking 
up and down. Blakeney was standing by the helmsman and 
glowering into the sheets of rain that hammered on the really 
huge sea. 

Pd been on deck about an hour and a half when Blakeney 
joined me. He shivered a bit and rumbled in his beard, look- 
ing uneasily around. . 

“Tve got a feeling,” he started, nodding his head. “Yes, 
a feeling. We must be somewhere near my island. Were 
going to find it—now—to-day.” He laughed shakily. Not 
at all like his old bull’s bellow. All the fire, all the life, all 
the hearty philosophy of the man seemed to have deserted 
him, leaving him limp and almost fearful! His Latin buoy- 
ant half had been submerged and yet the Anglo-Saxon of 
him had not risen to harden his shell. You understand what 
I mean? He went on, after we’d taken a turn or two along 
the poop: 
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“When we find it, I don’t know what I’ll do.” He looked 
at me and I saw that his wide gray eyes were frightened, yes, 
actually frightened. “I don’t know what I’ll do,” he whis- 
pered and there was panic in his voice. 

It came to me with a shock that he was really and genu- 
inely afraid of finding the Island of France. He had a feel- 
ing that he was about to see it, about to find it and he was 
terrified. I think it was then I understood that he had really 
meant what he said when he told me that he would die if 
he achieved his desire. He actually wanted it to remain un- 
discovered, wanted it to remain a rainbow, hovering on the 
horizon of the might be. It was his dream and he wanted to 
keep it from being pawed over by the world, wanted it to 
remain a dream. Good , I thought at that moment, the 
man’s crazy. 

I really thought he was. He looked it. If you had known 
him in his normal condition, upright, square, with his fan- 
shaped beard, twinkling wide eyes and all the hearty life of 
him flowing out to envelop you, you’d understand. You'd 
have thought the same yourself if you’d seen him as he was 
then, limp, whispering, dull-eyed, shivering, actually terrified 
that he was about to see his dream come true. A queer 
matter you bet it was. A queer man, I say. And yet, how 
many of us would really want our dream to come true? 
What else would there be to life if it did? 

Our greatest desires, our deepest dreams are immense illu- 
sions. In our secret hearts we know it, but yet we cherish 
them, work for their fulfillment, and that fulfillment, for- 
tunately, we seldom see. There it is. It’s foolishness, it’s 
madness, but it’s life. 

Blakeney left me to go and lean on the rail, where the 
spume streamed his face with water and wind tried to blow 
his breath back into his lungs. The very hunch of his back 
shouted dejection. I went on walking up and down the 
staggering poop, thinking the whole thing over. 

Then, all of a sudden, I heard a sharp exclamation fol- 
lowed by a stifled cry. I turned and stared. Blakeney was 
upright and rigid. He was pointing away into the horizon 
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to starboard, and stepping close to him I noticed his face was 
working. 

“Oh, God!” he muttered despairingly. “Oh, God!” 

I looked along the line of his arm and thought I could 
see something. I wasn’t sure. To this day I am not sure. 
A furious rain squall had just boiled by, leaving a little period 
of temporary calm, though the spume clouded the vision. 
Another rain squall boiled immediately on the heels of the 
first. I imagine the time between the two, the period of 
calm, was perhaps ten seconds, perhaps a little more. And 
I thought I saw, peering over the sheets of spume, up above 
the misty horizon, two hills with a valley between, just 
exactly as if you looked at a saddle from one side. I say 
I thought. The next moment the second rain squall blotted 
everything from view and you could see nothing at all. 

But Blakeney was still pointing, his face still working. 
And he was still muttering, in despair: 

“Oh, God! Oh, God!” 

I can tell you I felt pretty shaky. I said, “Why, I thought 
I saw” And he turned on me furiously, suddenly all life 
and rage, his wet beard bristling and his great hands shaking 
me by the shoulders. 

“There!” he choked. ‘There, you saw it!” 

But I couldn’t say I had. I wasn’t sure at all. It had all 
happened so quickly. I was inclined, even in those quick, 
jerky seconds that had elapsed since Blakeney’s exclama- 
tion brought me round, to believe that I had seen a saddle- 
shaped blur against the mist only because I had been looking 
for it. You see, I was keyed up about this island stuff. It 
had always been described to me as a saddle-shaped affair, 
two hills with a valley between. I’d seen Blakeney looking 
for it day after day, week after week. I’d heard so much 
about it, morning, noon and night, I was actually, toward 
the last, looking for a saddle-shaped island myself. And 
when Blakeney had called and pointed, it had come to me in 
a flash, automatically, that he’d found what he sought. 

“You saw it!” bellowed Blakeney again and without wait- 
ing for my answer flung me aside and ran to the wheel. The 
helmsman had been gaping at us as if we were both mad. I 
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don’t believe he even looked where Blakeney pointed. The 
captain ran up to him, knocked him aside and took the spokes 
of the wheel. I moved then. I ran, too. It came to me ina 
flash what he intended. He was going back, going to turn 
the ship and head for that vague blur he thought he’d seen 
on the rim of the world. And to turn in that weather, to 
come broadside on in that sea and wind meant disaster. 

I tugged at his arms, shouting, but they were like bars of 
iron. His face was set, blazing as with some inward fire, 
and yet his eyes were wide gray pools of sheer terror. He 
was being driven by a force beyond his control. He did not 
speak, only made inarticulate noises in his beard. I screamed 
at him. 

Relentlessly he turned the wheel. The helmsman jumped 
to aid me, frightened for his life, and I called to the seamen 
standing by under the break of the poop. I doubt whether 
they heard me in the noise and the wind, but some sixth 
sense must have warned them something was wrong, for 
they came running. Between us we tore Blakeney loose and 
righted the ship. She was already taking small crests over 
midships and staggering mightily in her gait. Blakeney had 
slipped to the scuppers, and when he rose his face was a grim 
mask. He glared at us and I advanced toward him, hands 
outstretched, to try and soothe him. 

And then before I could stop him he’d ripped off his oil- 
skins, torn off his jacket and was overside. Yes. Just like 
that. There was not even time for me to rush to him across 
the slippery poop. Rip-rip-rip—went his buttons, and they 
bounced on the planking. Rip-rip-rip—and he was stripped 
to shirt and pants. Then overside; a spring, a hand on the 
rail and a splash that the wind whipped into foam. I ran to 
the side, yelling, picking up a life-buoy and hurling it at his 
bobbing head with the fan-shaped beard whipped out before 
it. He caught the life-buoy. I saw that much. He thrust 
one arm through it and began swimming with the other. He 
did not look back, made no sound that we could hear. He 
simply started swimming to starboard, toward the vague blur 
we'd seen in that direction. 

We had not gone far beyond it, if we’d passed it at all. 
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You must understand that everything happened in the space 
of scarcely more than a minute. First, Blakeney leaving me 
to lean on the rail. Then his exclamation, his gripping of my 
shoulders, his rush to the wheel, his defeat, his leap overside 
and his catching the life-buoy. All in a little over a minute. 
It was stupendous. I didn’t know what to do. There was 
no possible hope of picking him up in that sea. We were 
stormdriven as it was, driven for our very lives and the 
safety of the ship. We couldn’t stop, didn’t dare to stop 
or heave to. We could only stand at the rail, two seamen 
and myself, and stare stupidly at that dark spot of a head 
rising and falling over the swells into the sheets of rain that 
cascaded down from the thick white sky. Then the head was 
gone, and we saw it no more, gone into the spume and the 
swells and still heading to starboard, away in the direction 
of that blur. 

Now what can I say? What is there to say? Blakeney 
had searched for his island so long, believed in it so deeply, 
ordered all his life by a faith that it existed so that some 
day he must find it. And though, perhaps, when he thought 
of it coolly and in the light of his genial philosophy he wished 
he’d never find it, yet, at the last, when it came to him, or 
he thought it came, between two rain squalls, it had over- 
whelmed him. And there it is. I deny that he was wholly 
mad. He may or may not have reached his island. He was 
a strong man and the hurricane was abating. He had a life- 
buoy to sustain him. And the island may or may not have 
been there. To this day I would not swear to it. No, he was 
not wholly mad. 

If Blakeney was mad, then we are alla little mad. We all 
start out in life with some queer desire or ambition that we 
are willing to fight for, starve for, work for and sometimes 
die for. It may be a woman, or a farm, or a ship or an 
island. And it doesn’t matter much in the end, so long as it’s 
something, something to stir you, something to lift the blood 
to your throat, something to have shining like a rainbow on 
the horizon of life, something that when you think of it will 
drive the cynicism from your eyes and keep the lamp of 
youth burning in your heart. 


XI 


The Labyrinth 
By CHARLES CALDWELL DOBIE 


All during the hot stage ride toward Potterville I had been 
looking forward to a cool and quiet supper hour in the spa- 
cious dining room of the Hotel Federal. From previous 
experience, I knew that if one waited until seven o’clock one 
would find the regular patrons served and already in full 
flight toward their evening indulgences. I was tired and on 
edge and I wanted my meal and cigar in peace. The food I 
knew would be indifferent but there was something restful 
about the quaint ugliness of the dining room that compen- 
sated for any lack in the bill of fare. Besides, when a man 
is fagged, eating is only a gesture toward the cigar which 
follows: a cigar and quiet—that was my hope. 

To my dismay I opened the dining room door upon a 
full house. The long center table was still filled with regular 
boarders and the smaller tables for transients each had its 
quota ; except one in an extreme corner, upon which I made 
a determined advance. But, as I drew out a chair, a waitress 
bustled up and said: 

“You can’t sit there. That table is reserved 

In such a circumstance a man always feels affronted—it 
is just one of those childish, unreasonable impulses that 
stamps him as completely human and, as I hovered midway 
between an impulse to defy the waitress or stalk with empty 
dignity from the room, I felt some one tug at my coat. I 
turned. A man, unmistakably of the country lawyer type, 
stood before me. 

“Doctor Stanhope?” he inquired. I bowed. “I am sitting 
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alone, over by the window. If you would care to join me I 
should be delighted.” 

I followed him, fuming inwardly. But the situation of the 
table before an open window through which drifted the 
nocturnal fragrance of California’s hill country did much to 
reconcile me to unsolicited companionship. 

“My name is Semple—Peter Semple,” said my assumed 
host, as he poured me a glass of water. 

“An attorney?” I hazarded. 

“How did you guess?” 

I shrugged. “The signs of a man’s calling are at once 
definite and undefinable. . . . You knew for instance that I 
was a physician.” 

“Merely by report. ...A man who so often passes 
through Potterville occasions remark. . . . You fish in the 
Heron Falls country, do you not?” 

“After a fashion. ...I dawdle mostly. ...I mean, 
what I catch is of no moment. It is solitude that I really go 
after.” 

My tone must have carried a significant note of irritation, 
for Semple rejoined quickly: “And, when you find com- 
panionship instead, you find something distasteful.” 

“T find something that I do not expect,” I parried lamely. 
“For instance to-night: a crowded dining room in this hotel. 
You can imagine my surprise. ... What is the explana- 
tion ?” 

Semple offered me a cigar. I declined. 

“A melodrama at close range,” he answered, and as a 
sudden mild commotion began to spread its contagion 
through the room he added: “Here come the actors, now.” 

The signs of a man’s calling are at once definite and un- 
definable. It took only a single glance at the company which 
filed into the dining room to forcibly confirm my random 
observation of the moment before. Actors in fact as well 
as fancy—troupers to put the matter more exactly. A-buxom 
peroxide of the burlesque type; a broken down ham actor 
with proverbial greasy ringlets and frayed cuffs; a hard 
boiled soubrette definitely past forty; a diamond fronted 
“heavy” exuding vicarious evil; an ingenue pale of skin and 
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pale of lips and pale of hair. In deep black, this last figure, 
with a cool spiritual beauty—a personality that seemed to 
float midway between reality and an indefinable eeriness. 

“An extraordinary figure,” I observed, indicating the pallid 
face of the girl, with a tilt of my head. 

“And a baffling one, too. . . . One of the principals in a 
recent tragedy. The other is a dumb, dogged, idealistic youth 
held for murder. . . . You will see him presently. Potter- 
ville lacks jail facilities, so a deputy brings him here for his 
meals. They dine in an adjoining room. But they must pass 
through here to gain it. . . . When they arrive please keep 
your eye on the young woman . . . I mean, observe her care- 
fully.” 

“Ts she in mourning?” I asked. 

“Yes, it was her father who was murdered.” 

“By the youth whom we shall see presently ?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“There is a doubt, then?” 

Semple shrugged. “Everything points to him. He was 
found bending over the dead man . . . a pistol was in his 
hand. The girl was in a daze.” 

“Ah, she was on the scene, also, then.” 

“Decidedly.” 

“They are barnstormers, of course.” 

“Medicine tent show people. They offer every known 
form of entertainment in the calendar. They sing, dance, 
emote, sell medicine and double in brass.” 

“Double in brass?” I echoed. 

“Yes . .. play in the band before the show starts.” 

“Surely the pallid lady does none of these ribald things.” 

“You are right. . . . She is the one glittering exception. 
GLORIA—THE WORLD RENOWNED SEERESS is 
her title. She does a mind reading act. . . . With the sleek- 
looking gentleman who sports diamonds. . . . It is trickery, 
of course, and yet” 


He broke off suddenly; I followed his gaze toward the 
opening door. They were bringing the accused youth to his 
evening meal. He came in, his wrist wedded in steel security 
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to the wrist of the deputy—an erect, defiant, almost exalted 
figure throwing out an unmistakable suggestion of fanatical 
heroism. Remembering Semple’s admonition, I transferred 
my attention to the girl. 

She was casting a fluttering glance in the youth’s direction 
—a glance that struggled and rose and fell back like an en- 
snared bird into the steady gaze of the sleek gentleman who 
sported diamonds. 

The prisoner and his guard disappeared through an ob- 
scure doorway. Most of the company, their curiosity satis- 
fied, scraped back their chairs and prepared to desert the 
dining room. The troupe of actors fell heartily upon the 
food placed before them; all save the pale-faced girl who 
continued to cast a frozen stare into space. Presently the 
sleek gentleman took one of her inert hands in his and, 
placing his eyes on a level with her congealed glance, said 
something in an undertone. She shivered, smiled and came 
wanly out of her daze. 

I looked up to find Semple’s gaze questioningly fixed on 
me. 

“She is completely under the influence of the sleek gentle- 
man,” I said, answering his silent query. 

“Completely ?” 

“As completely as hypnosis permits.” 

“Then you really believe in” 

“In such nonsense ?” 

Semple flushed. “The idea seems fantastic.” 

“Not in the slightest. . . . There’s nothing fantastic about 
hypnosis. It simply means the arresting of the conscious 
mind. I’ve done it many times in cases of hysteria. The 
girl’s a perfect type. I could put her under myself.” 

Really. = EOWA 

“By fixing her attention on me . . . on a single idea... 
or even on some point—preferably a bright disk.” I picked 
up a glistening spoon as an illustration. “Light reflected on 
the tip of this spoon would be sufficient to produce a sort of 
autohypnosis in a sensitive person. That really is the prin- 
ciple involved in crystal gazing.” 

“If you were not a physician” —— 
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“You would not believe me,” I finished. “But I am a 
physician and my knowledge of such matters goes beyond 
theory.” 

“Just so.” Semple tore the band from a second cigar. 
“Would you be prepared to say that there is a possible con- 
nection between this woman’s hypnotic tendency and the 
murder I have just spoken of ?” 

“Anything is possible where hypnosis is concerned.” 

“Then. I may as well tell you: I’ve been appointed by 
the State to defend the boy. I need some expert advice.” 

Semple lit his cigar. I transferred my attention to the 
pale lady. She suddenly had become transformed with 
energy. Her eyes were glistening, her cheeks faintly flushed, 
even her wan hair seemed suddenly lit to lusterful gold. 
She was laughing. In short amazingly surcharged with the 
dynamic dash of the sleek gentleman at her elbow. Indeed 
one might almost say she seemed touched with a satanic 
force quite at odds with the cool spirituality that had first 
impressed me. 

I turned to Semple. “Let me hear more about the case,” 
I said. 

The details were extraordinarily meager. At the end of 
one of the night performances the members of the company 
had been pulled from their dressing rooms by a pistol shot 
followed by a dying groan. The youth was discovered, gun 
in hand, bending over the inert figure of the girl’s father. 
The girl herself was standing close by, in a half daze. This 
tableau was damning enough for the youth, in all conscience, 
but his dogged silence in the face of questioning seemed to 
add confirmation to his guilt. 

“The girl’s father was an actor?” I queried. 

“No—the proprietor of the show. ... An old skinflint 
according to report. Reputed to have always carried con- 
siderable money about with him on his tours. . . . His name 
was Parks—Sam Parks. The youth joined the show to earn 
enough money to complete a college course. And inciden- 
tally pick up stage technique. An embryo playwright. He 
answers to the name of Larry Braden—in all probability 
assumed.” 
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“But surely the girl has something to say.” 

“Less than nothing. .. . She maintains that she doesn’t 
remember a single thing. She has a dim recollection of 
finishing her mind reading act with Dupont, her partner. 
But beyond that she can add nothing to a solution.” 

“She was with the sleek gentleman, then, just prior to the 
murder?” 

“Apparently.” 

“That’s interesting. . . . But, I must confess, Mr. Semple, 
I scarcely see where my advice comes in. I’m a physician, 
not a criminologist.” 

“Nevertheless, I think you can be of service to me. Would 
you care to see the prisoner at close range?” 

I shrugged. “Whatever you wish,” I answered. 


We went into the private room where the accused man 
was dining with his guard. A flicker of resentment passed 
over the youth’s face as we entered, but he smiled when 
Semple introduced me and made a show of inherent breed- 
ing. “An emotional idealist!” was my mental comment, as 
I took a seat. 

“Doctor Stanhope is a specialist in nervous disorders,” 
Semple explained. 

An ironical smile played about Braden’s mouth. “Insanity 
stuff, eh! . . . Come, now, Semple, don’t try to pull that. 
... Pd much rather hang—upon my word, I would.” 

“Nonsense!” returned Semple with warmth. “I’m main- 
taining your innocence. . . . But, damn it all, your indiffer- 
ence taxes my faith. ... It isn’t natural for a man your 
age to want to die.” 

Braden turned to me wearily. “I don’t know what you’ve 
come for, Doctor, but you may as well understand right off ; 
I shan’t answer a single question. I shan’t respond to a 
single test. In other words, I reserve the right to order my 
life as I choose. What I do with it is no concern of any one 
but myself.” 

As I looked at his sensitive face, and into his deep set, 
fathomless eyes burning with sacrificial fires, I felt my heart 
leap toward him. Youth, even in its joyous moments, gives 
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out a note of pathos, but youth, making an heroic gesture, 
is a sight for tears. 

I was silent for a moment marshaling words for an attack 
on his bravado. When I spoke my tone was as dry and 
passionless as I had planned it. 

“You know, of course, how your silence is being con- 
strued?” His eyes widened for the fraction of a second. 
“Already people say you are shielding some one.” I paused 
to give emphasis to my next statement. ‘Under the circum- 
stances there is only one person whom it is necessary to 
shield. .. . Whom I think you would be called upon to 
shield—to the extent of dancing on the air.” 

I rose as I said this with a suggestion of departure. A 
slow, soiled pallor began to creep over the youth’s face... 
his lips grew colorless. But, the next instant, his composure 
was completely recaptured. He gave me a tolerant smile but 
made no answer. I bowed, Semple pushed back his chair 
and without another word we left. 

Outside I said to Semple, “He is innocent. But in love— 
very much in love.” 

“With the pale-haired lady?” 


“Whom else? ... And one thing more: she is either 
guilty or he fancies that she is.” 
“Your shaft struck home magnificently. . . . I have never 


before witnessed such a subconscious betrayal of a man’s 
secret.” 

I laughed. “A physician learns how to force confessions. 
The average patient always withholds significant facts. . 

I should like to see the pale haired lady and her sleek friend 
in action.” 

“You mean you would like to see their act? ...” He 
looked at his watch. “We have all evening. The show has 
just started and they come last on the bill.” 

“Let us wait until the last moment, then.” 

“Exactly. ... We shall not need to start until ten 
o’clock.” 


We arrived at the tent, erected in a vacant lot on the fringe 
of town, in the midst of a tabloid thriller boiled down from 
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one of the melodramatic successes of the artless nineties. 
The entire troupe was performing except Gloria, The Re- 
nowned Seeress. Ordinarily the crudities of the play, to say 
nothing of the acting, would have been amusing but I could 
not shake myself free of the memory of the youth we had 
just quitted. I could still see his eyes lit with tragic exalta- 
tion which amounted almost to fanaticism. Immaturity bent 
on immolation is a profoundly disturbing thing even to a 
casual onlooker—if one could be a casual onlooker at such a 
circumstance. I was deep in this final speculation when a 
mild patter of applause made me realize that the curtain had 
dropped. 

“The mind reading act comes next,” said Semple. 

I roused myself. A youth was playing “Pale Hands” 
upon a folding organ and the audience, waiting upon the 
threshold of a pseudo-mystery, began to release anticipatory 
shivers. 

The curtain rose again upon a cleared stage. The sleek 
gentleman, Dupont, came stalking on in pompous dignity, 
leading Gloria by the hand. She was quite charming in a 
loose Greek tunic caught up at her bosom by straps of silver. 
A silver band was in her hair and she wore sandals. Dupont 
threw out a few pattering phrases and after blindfolding her, 
immediately descended into the audience. To any one who 
has seen such an act it will not be necessary to describe 
what followed. “What have I in my hands?” “A hat—a 
straw hat!” “And what are the initials on the band?” 
“J—J—” “Come, now, I said what are the initials?” “J— 
J. W “Correct! What am I holding now?” And so on. 

At first, the whole performance was uninspired and dull, 
and the lady neither quick nor too correct in her replies. 

“How does it impress you?” inquired Semple, turning to 
me. 

“Either the girl is thick witted or Dupont isn’t skillful 
with his signals,” I answered. 

But presently Gloria’s manner became more confident, 
more assured, and her replies were shot back with unerring 


swiftness and accuracy. I concentrated all my attention on 
her. 
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“What now?” came from Semple. 

“She’s getting ahead of his question. . . . She’s—she’s 
reading his mind.” 

“You mean he’s got her under ?” 

“To a certain extent. . . . Even though she’s blindfolded 
you can see evidence of a daze. ... Just in the way she 
holds herself—in the way she gropes with her hands.” 

“I see what you mean. . . . His signals mean nothing to 
herr... Are you convinced? . -= Shall we wait” any 
longer ?” 

“Yes . .. lets watch them take a curtain.” 

Almost at that moment, Dupont threw out his last question 
and at the conclusion of her answer leaped upon the stage. 
She stood, with uplifted hands, looking for all the world 
like a figure of justice, confused, as he tore the bandage 
from her eyes. The applause was deafening. 

He whispered something to her. She nodded to him and 
bowed to the audience. But her eyes were sightless and 
her hands continued in an attitude of frozen supplication. 
Dupont signaled impatiently for the curtain to fall. 

“That,” I said in an undertone to Semple, “must have 
been her condition the night of the murder.” 

“Then, as a witness, she will prove quite hopeless.” 

“Unless upon the witness stand you can get her under. 
. . . It is only in an hypnotic state that her mind will release 
the truth.” 

“Would you be willing to appear in court and testify to 
that effect ?” 

“When ?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“I was going fishing to-morrow.” 

“Yes ... but my dear doctor a i . surely” 

“My testimony will be of no value. Hypnotism itself is 
the only solution and no Judge would permit that for a 
moment.” 

“We can try. . . . One never knows until one tries.” 

“You're catching at straws, Semple.” 

“Simply because there isn’t anything else left to catch at.” 

“Very well,” I said, impatiently, “T1! stay.” 
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It is extraordinary how quickly news travels in a small 
town. By sunrise it seemed that every living soul in Potter- 
ville knew that I had been pressed into the case to aid the 
defense, although in what capacity was still a matter of vague 
conjecture. I had my breakfast sent up to my room—the 
prospect of running the gantlet of a score of curious eyes 
in the dining room was not to my taste... . Halfway 
through my first cup of coffee, I heard a discreet tap upon 
my door. I rose and opened it: Gloria, the Renowned 
Seeress, stood opposite me. She was alone. 

“May I come in?” she inquired, in a thin but flute like 
voice that had the same fluttering quality which her glance 
and hands seemed always to betray. The room was in dis- 
order, my clothes strewn about, the bed unmade. She saw 
at once my embarrassment. “This is a silly hour for a call,” 
she went on, “but I rose early on purpose. And then, a 
trouper like me is accustomed to taking things as I find 
them.” 

There was nothing for me to do but capitulate; I bowed 
her in. She had on a purple dressing gown and her hair 
hung in two thick braids across her shoulders. Youthful and 
charming and fresh she looked without the slightest sugges- 
tion of the artificialities of her profession. I understood 
completely the spell which she had cast over Larry Braden, 
the appeal of her fragile inadequacy. I begged her to be 
seated. She shook her head. 

“Ts—is it true,” she said, “that you have a plan to save 
him?” 

A perverse wish to tease, descended on me. “Him?” 
I questioned. 

“Ah, you know who I meant... You must know! 
. . . The only one of us who is in trouble.” 

It is impossible for me to describe the mingled tenderness 
and pathos and poignant despair that crept into her voice. 
She did not name him because she could not, because her 
lips had not the fortitude to be so coldly specific. The only 
one of us who is in trouble. The only one who was in 
trouble im the whole world was what she meant. I wished 
at that moment that I might have found it easy to buoy her 
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with even a tenuous hope but my professional candor forced 
me to reply: 

“Nothing so ambitious as a plan. . . . Under the circum- 
stances, my dear young lady, we are reduced to catching 
straws.” I looked at her severely. ‘Those who can aid us 
are either unwilling or incapable.” 


She shrank back. “No ... no... no! Not unwilling. 
. .. You can’t believe that of me! . . . But there are times 
when ... when up here” she touched her head— 
“everything is dim, confused, vague.” 

“Yes... precisely... . Our plan sas you-call itjewill 


brush the cobwebs away. . . . And, then, we shall have the 
truth.” 


She flung herself down quite suddenly into a chair, cover- 
ing her face with her hands. “He is innocent of course! 
And yet . . . Why, oh, why!” She shivered and withdrew 
her hands, looking at me with an eager glance. “Only last 
week we were all so happy... . He used to tell me his 
plans. He was ambitious and talented. . . . He had writ- 
ten a play. . . . Oh, if you only knew how I want to help 
Hiatt. And F cannot! -r l cannot!” 

She was reciting a litany of love to me and she did not 
know it. I thought again of Braden and his capacity for 
self-sacrifice. Two fledgling creatures, these, taking eager 
wing—he magnificently, she unsteadily. And again I 
thought: What lay back of the boy’s heroics? Did he 
suspect the worst or did he know it? Were these little flut- 
tering hands really stained with a father’s blood? And, if 
so, had I, had any one the right to deny youth the chivalry 
it was bent on achieving? If he were prepared and willing 
to die for his lady was not that, after all, his affair? There 
are some points of conduct which a third person may not 
touch with complete honor. 

In the intensity of my preoccupation I found myself star- 
ing at her searchingly. She answered with an arrested 
glance that hovered midway between surrender and a vague 
resistance. 

Realization broke over me with sudden force. The woman 
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before me was yielding unmistakably to my unconscious 
dominance. Already I had her partially under my spell. We 
were alone. This was the opportunity to brush the cobwebs 
away—to learn whether the truth was Larry Braden’s affair 
or mine. To realize, in short, whether my path lay in the 
direction of a Potterville court room or along the willow 
hedged streams of Heron Creek. 

She turned her head away. 

“Look at me!” I said sharply. 

Her hands fluttered helplessly upward. 

“Look at me,” I repeated more soothingly. 

She gave a deep sigh and her eyes came back again to 
mine. 

Her response was so swift, so almost eager, that it was 
easy to see how effectively a sinister influence could operate. 
My impression of the previous night that she was a perfect 
subject for psychic control was more than confirmed. 

But it is a solemn thing to possess a fellow creature’s 
consciousness, to have the power to coax the deep springs 
of human reserve and reticence to the surface. And never 
in my life have I felt this so strongly as on this mid-summer 
morning, sitting opposite a woman whose parted lips were 
ready to move in revelation at my slightest bidding. For 
it was the first time that I had ever resorted to hypnosis 
except in a professional capacity—as a mere stepping stone 
to health through suggestion. Never before had I sought to 
use it as a means to wrest a hidden secret from a human 
heart. Yet, I knew that I had my justification. 

I took her two hands in mine. “I want you to look deep 
into your soul,’ I commanded gently, “into that other self 
and tell me what you see there. . . . Do you understand?” 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

“Something has been troubling you, Gloria. . . . You have 
become entangled in a labyrinth and lost your way. I want 
you to take me with you into the labyrinth so that together 
we may discover a path leading out. . . . Will you do this, 
Gloria ?” 

“Yes,” she breathed again. 
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“Come, then, take me with you and tell me everything that 
lies beneath the surface.” 

“Yes,” she said a third time and her smile was full of the 
peace of a soul upon the threshold of confession. 

It did not come easily—her story, but I led her bit by bit, 
step by step, fighting our way to the light. So many shad- 
owy forms drifted across the screen of memory, people and 
events and places that led into blind alleys. But gradually 
out of the mass or irrelevance emerged significant figures 
and circumstances. Felix Dupont, her sleek partner, was 
there, and old Sam Parks, her father, and Larry Braden. 
Fear and duty and love made flesh. And, money—money in 
bags that she was continually searching for. 

“You searched for money, Gloria? . .. Why?’ 

“Because Felix Dupont told me to.” 

“And you never found it, Gloria?” 

“Not at once... .” But, finally, her face quickened with 
a sharp, childish glee—“‘oh, yes, finally I found it!” 

“When, Gloria?—when did you find the money?” 

“On the night—on the night” 

“Yes, Gloria.” 

“On the night my father was murdered.” 


We halted there upon that fact—resting a moment like 
tired wayfarers before a last upward thrust toward the 
heights. 

“You found money on the night your father was mur- 
dered. His money, Gloria?’ She nodded. “Who killed, 
Gloria—can you tell me that?” 

I confess that my heart seemed to stand strangely still as 
I waited for her answer. 

“Tt—it was dark,” she whispered. 

“But you must know who fired the fatal shot, Gloria,” I 
said with a trace of severity in my tone. 

“Tt was dark,” she said, and her lips were stubborn. 

“Think, Gloria,” I pleaded. “Try to remember. So much 
depends on just that.” 

She shook her head. “It was dark,” she insisted. 

“Who was there, Gloria? . . . Was Felix Dupont there?” 
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“Yes . .. oh, yes!” she cried eagerly. 

“And Larry? ... was Larry there?” 

“Not—not until after.” 

“Not until after the shot—the shot in the dark.” 

I paused again. “And did you fire that shot in the dark, 
Gloria? . . . Think deeply, was it you?” 

She was silent and over her face there crept a phantom 
cloud. 

“You do not fear me, Gloria. Then, tell me all—every- 
thing. . . . See, there is no one here but you and me. Just 
us two seeking a way out. . . . Think, Gloria! Did you fire 
the fatal shot?” 

The cloud that had darkened her brow cleared. 

“Why, no!” she answered. “I heard it—but I did not 
fire it.” 

I caught my breath. “Thank God!” I heard myself say. 
For I knew, now, that my path did not lie along the willow 
hedged streams of the Heron Creek country. 

Once she left my room I sent for Semple. He came back 
with my messenger. I could see by his face that he fancied 
I was preparing to desert him. 

“We must use every means to persuade the Court to put 
over our plan,” I insisted. 

“You suspect” 
“I suspect nobody. .. . I know. Felix Dupont fired the 
fatal shot. In a scuffle with old Parks over a bag of money. 
The girl was standing in the wings in a hypnotic daze. It 
is easy to complete the picture: Dupont fading out, Larry 
Braden rushing in. Doubtless the smoking pistol was in 
Glorias hands by that time. . . .” 

“How have you learned all this ?” 


I told him. 
“Then, the boy is sacrificing himself!” 
“Have you ever doubted it? ... Ah, my friend, youth 


is pathetic and heroic and magnificent, all in one. . . . What 
time does Court convene?” 

“At ten o’clock. Let us be on our way.” 

We went out into the morning sunshine. The day prom- 
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ised to be warm but there still lingered in the air a trace 
of mountain tang—the heritage of nightfall in high altitudes. 

We found even the aisles of the court room crowded; it 
was not often that a town the size of Potterville had a 
chance to indulge in the drama of a murder trial. But, at 
our appearance, a buzz of comment galloped through the 
room and instinctively a path opened to give us entrance. 
Most of the troupe were seated in an enclosure reserved for 
witnesses. Semple drew up a chair for me at the long table 
given over to counsel and withdrew a moment into an ante- 
chamber to wait for the prisoner. 

He had scarcely quitted the room when Gloria entered 
leaning upon Dupont’s arm. Her face was dull and her step 
languid; the reaction from that illuminating hour spent with 
me, I thought, not without irony. Dupont was perfection in 
the role of the tender and solicitous friend. He hovered 
about her with almost paternal concern. Ah, if he could but 
have known how recently his prey had eluded him! The 
little leap of satisfaction which my heart had given died as 
suddenly. What did my knowledge really profit me? As 
testimony it was worthless. 

A further sense of my inadequacy swept me with the en- 
trance into the court room of Larry Braden. Nor that he 
shambled or seemed cast down. Quite the contrary. His 
body was erect and disdainful and a high color burned on 
his cheeks. He was not granting his audience even the con- 
cession of prison pallor. A whispered comment—decidedly 
unfavorable—crept through the room. Public opinion al- 
ways wants its accused supplicant and sniveling. But Larry 
Braden asked no quarter and people who ask no quarter 
rarely receive any. I felt that his fate would be without 
compromise. In short, that only a miracle could save him. 
That the precise terms of the miracle were known to me 
in no wise lessened my anxiety—knowledge is not always 
power. 

The Judge took his seat, the jury shifted about and settled 
itself, the usual preliminaries were gone through and the 
trial began where it had left off yesterday. Semple had 
come in and was sitting at my elbow. I leaned toward him: 
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“Shall you ask for an hypnotic demonstration at once?” 
I whispered. à 

“Not until Gloria is put on the stand.” 

I settled back in my chair, for the moment relieved. In 
the present instance uncertainty had the merit of supporting 
hope. 


The first witness called was the oily haired ham actor. 
A simple, lovable, strutting bit of egotism hugely enjoying 
the spot light. The District Attorney questioned shrewdly 
until every unimportant and trivial delinquency of Larry 
Braden’s entire career with the Sam Parks Medicine Show 
had been expanded into events significant and devastating. 
Larry had quarreled with old Sam Parks; he had been im- 
pertinent to Mr. Dupont; he had wasted time discussing im- 
pious subjects with Mike, the scene shifter; he had been 
known to swear; once he had been slightly tipsy. He had a 
library of books on subjects that folks of the common or 
garden variety were inclined to view with suspicion. And 
more than all this, he was skilled in the use of firearms. The 
witness had seen him on one occasion shatter eight out of ten 
soda pop bottles at fifty paces. And he wrote plays which 
no self-respecting actor would think of lending his talents 
to. In fact, under the dramatic exaggeration of the witness’s 
testimony, Larry Braden emerged a very reckless, dashing, 
devil-of-a-fellow. Which would have served him mightily 
in any other situation than the one in which he found him- 
self. 

There followed the burlesque queen, the ingenue of un- 
certain age, the juvenile, even Ah Fong, a wily Chinese who 
cooked for the outfit. The same steady drip of innuendo was 
directed against the integrity of Larry Braden. Only Ah 
Fong refused to be beguiled by the music of his own voice 
into any damaging evidence, unwitting or otherwise. To 
any and every question he gave the same reply. 

“Him good boy . . . heap good!” 

Threats, cajoleries, cross-examination, nothing swerved 
him from giving voice to his sentiments. And his final words 
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to an exasperated District Attorney, as he left the stand 
were: 

“Him good boy . . . heap good!” 

Simple and profound and faithful Ah Fong! If there had 
been more stubborn and loyal testimony like his, I should 
not have felt my heart contract whenever I looked at the 
youth with uptilted chin and flushed cheeks defying the 
laughter of the gods. 

Without warning, at the conclusion of Ah Fong’s testi- 
mony, Gloria Parks was called to the stand. There was an 
audible stir in the jury box. She took her place with a worn, 
tired simplicity and was sworn. Larry Braden tightened his 
lips. A shaft of sunlight coming through a side window fell 
upon her pale hair, lighting it to a living gold. 

The district attorney’s questioning was brief. He sought 
merely to establish the fact that Gloria was subject to faint- 
ing spells when fatigued. That one of these fainting spells 
had overtaken her the night of her father’s murder. That 
she had recovered consciousness to find her father dead and 
the entire troupe in consternation. 

“That was the first realization that there was anything 
wrong ?” 

EVES TA 

“What next do you remember ?” 

“Mr.—Mr. Dupont was telling me to be brave.” 

“And where was the defendant?” 

“He was standing staring at me—somebody was holding 
him.” 

“Did he have anything in his hands?” 

Gloria shuddered. “Yes . . . a pistol!” 

“That is all,” exclaimed the district attorney, flashing a 
glance of triumph at the jury. “Mr. Semple, you may have 
the witness.” 

Semple rose—a simple figure grown commanding by rea- 
son of his profound earnestness. The audience, receiving 
the impact of his quiet zeal, watched breathless. 

“Miss Parks, are you quite sure that the mental vagueness 
you have described as overcoming you on the night of your 
father’s murder was due altogether to a fainting condition? 
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... Are there not times when you feel uncertain of your 
consciousness? when you have a-peculiar sense of impres- 
sions beyond your control?” 

Gloria leaned forward: her hands were clasped against her 
breast. “You mean shadows—figures—ideas” 

“I mean just that.” 

“Yes—I often have them.” 

“When you are alone?” 

“No, seldom then.” 

“Ah, in the presence of others! . . . You have them in the 
presence of others—say, for instance, when Mr. Dupont 
is about ?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“More than in the presence of any one else?” 

“Oh, yes, decidedly more!” 

“Can you describe any of these impressions?” 

“They come and go... .” 

“In other words they elude you. As a dream often does?” 

Vesa 

“Yet, you feel that under certain conditions you could 
recapture them again—very much as one re-dreams a previ- 
ous dream that one has been unable to remember ?” 

Tes: 

“Your honor, I am about to make a request.” 

“State it, Mr. Semple.” 

“The witness has just testified that there are times when 
her mind is sensitive to impressions which under ordinary 
conditions cannot be revived. It is the belief of the defense 
that there were impressions of this character received by 
Miss Parks on the night of her father’s murder—impressions 
which she cannot without assistance make clear. . . . Doctor 
Stanhope, will you please rise. 


I rose, bowed to the Judge and then quietly resumed my 
seat. 

“Doctor Stanhope is an authority on hysteria—especially 
hysteria induced by hypnosis. He feels himself in a position 
therefore to work upon the witness’s mind in such a manner 
as to assist her in formulating her shadcwy impressions. I 
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therefore beg the Court to permit Doctor Stanhope to dem- 
onstrate his ability.” 

At once the entire court room was in an uproar. 

The Judge rapped for order. Then he leaned forward, 
his cold gray eyes fixed with judicial incredulity on Semple. 
My heart sank. 

“Do I understand, Mr. Semple, that you are seriously 
requesting the Court to permit a witness to yield to hypnotic 
suggestion for the purpose of testifying? . . . The petition 
is denied, emphatically denied! ...I cannot permit any 
one’s testimony to be influenced, scientifically or otherwise!” 

Semple squared himself for a supreme thrust. “I submit 
that it has already been influenced!” he cried dramatically. 

“Explain yourself.” 

“I charge that the witness has, at times, been strongly 
under the influence of her partner, Felix Dupont—that she 
was under this influence during their mind reading act and 
that she was under this influence on the night of her 
father’s death!” 

The District Attorney leaped to his feet. The Judge 
halted his objections with uplifted hand. “Mr. Semple, your 
remarks are highly improper. Your duty is to prove your 
case by examination of witnesses and by no other means.” 

“Tt is impossible for me to examine a witness who is not 
in full possession of her faculties.” 

The District Attorney’s explosive manner melted into sus- 
picious suavity. “Your Honor,” he began calmly, “since 
Mr. Semple is so ready to call in expert advice he may not 
be adverse to a simple demonstration. Permit Miss Parks 
and Mr. Dupont to give a sample of their act here. That, I 
think, will dispose of this absurd charge of hypnosis.” 

I made a discreet signal of assent to Semple. But it mis- 
carried, and to my dismay I heard him voicing an emphatic 
objection. A stifled cry came from the witness stand. Gloria 
had fainted. 

My first concern was for this stricken girl. Fortunately 
I had a restorative in my pocket. I called for a glass of 
water which was instantly produced. Lacking a spoon I 
stirred in the medicine with a silver pencil. Gloria revived 
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swiftly and smiled out her thanks. I turned from her to 
catch a glimpse of Semple pacing the corridor. I set the 
empty glass down and went out to him. 

“Whatever possessed you to object to the mind reading 
demonstration?” I demanded in an undertone. 

“You don’t mean to say you want her under Dupont’s 
influence, do you?” 

“Anybody’s so long as the trick is done! Let’s hope he 
isn’t too wise for us. If he should get her under, question 
her swiftly. I’m powerless, now, unless I can catch her eye. 
Only Dupont or a miracle can open her subconscious mind.” 

A warning rap upon the Judge’s desk told us that the re- 
cess was over. We went in and resumed our over. The 
District Attorney repeated his request to have the mind 
reading act performed. Semple withdrew his objection. 
The Judge assented. 

Felix Dupont rose and made his way to Gloria’s side. In- 
stantly Gloria seemed surcharged with animation as her 
glance traveled with swift intuition toward his. My spirits 
rose. Dupont was walking too completely into the trap. 
But my elation was short lived. Felix Dupont was not to 
be snared so easily. He avoided the girl’s eyes, deliberately. 

“Ordinarily,” he explained to the Judge, “‘the lady is blind- 
folded. But if I turn her chair, so, toward Your Honor, it 
will not be necessary.” 

And suiting his action to his words he turned Gloria’s chair 
at an angle toward the Judge’s bench which completely shut 
the audience from her view. Then with a little dramatic 
flourish he began moving about the spectators, picking up 
hats, gloves, card cases, coins and calling upon Gloria in 
emphatic staccato to name each object in turn. Suddenly I 
saw Gloria start almost imperceptibly and her gaze became 
slightly fixed. I followed the line of her vision. A tiny 
prick of light was gleaming just below the top of the 
Judge’s table. I looked again. The glass from which Gloria 
had drunk her medicine was lying on a ledge where I had 
left it in my anxiety to join Semple. The silver pencil that 
I had used for stirring was within it. A truant sunbeam was 
playing upon the pencil’s shining surface. Semple flashed a 
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look at me. Even he had sensed the significance of this oc- 
currence: Light reflected on the tip of any shining object 
would be suficient to produce a sort of autohypnosis in a 
sensitive person, The exact words that I had used only the 
night before in explaining the phenomena of hypnosis to 
him passed clearly through my mind. An intense moment 
followed for both of us. Gloria’s stare became more fixed, 
her replies to Dupont’s questions more dreamy. I heard the 
sharp click of a drawn shade and, the next instant, the light 
upon the pencil was extinguished, and with it my floundering 
hope. 


With the disappearance of the gleam of light, Gloria’s 
rapt look also vanished. The mind reading demonstration 
droned on—inaccurate, uninspired, dull. A tremendous 
depression seized me—it seemed as if the cards were stacked 
against innocence and youth with a vengeance. I turned my 
attention to Felix Dupont; he was the incarnation of suave 
villainy, neither too assertive nor too swaggering. But with 
a glint of evil triumph in his eye that no amount of acting 
could quench. My despairing interest in his performance was 
diverted by a burning sensation on the back of my hand. I 
looked down to discover a patch of sunlight about the size 
of a half dollar making a bright spot in the gloom, a patch 
of sunlight that had been deflected instead of completely 
smothered by the uneven surface of the shade. 

“Have you a pocket mirror?” I whispered to Semple. 

He nodded and passed me one in a cheap tin case. I pre- 
tended, for the benefit of those who had seen our by-play, 
to search in my eye for an imaginary cinder. And, having 
satisfied their fleeting curiosity, I cautiously concealed the 
tiny mirror in the palm of my hand and dropped it to a 
position where it picked up the tiny shaft of light. A school 
boy trick suddenly fraught with stirring possibilities. The 
harnessed sunbeam flitted like a silver moth through the room 
and finally, at my bidding, fell squarely upon the shining 
surface of the pencil reposing in the glass opposite Gloria’s 
range of vision. She gave another almost imperceptible start, 
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clasped her hands together and looked dreamily in the direc- 
tion of the light. I glanced at Semple. He nodded slightly. 

At that moment Dupont had picked up a woman’s beaded 
handbag. “And now, what am I holding?” he called out. 

For the first time that day Gloria’s answer came un- 
hesitatingly. 

“A bag—something that looks like a bag!” 

He opened the bag impudently. “And what is in it?” 

“There is money in the bag.” 

“Think again! What is in the bag.” 

“Money!” 

A dark scowl of impatience passed over Dupont’s brow. 
“What do you say that for? Think again.” 

“There is money in that bag,” came with quiet insistence 
from Gloria. 

He cleared his brow of its betraying anger. “Well,” he 
began, good naturedly, “perhaps a few cents.” 

She shook her head.. “Oh, no—there is over a thousand 
dollars in it.” 

His face went chalky white. “Come ...come! This is 
a lady’s bag, remember.” 

“Oh, no! It is not a lady’s bag—it is the bag I gave you 
on the night—on the night” 

But before she could complete the sentence Dupont had 
flung the bag aside and was holding up a fountain pen. 

“What am I holding, now? Use your wits! What is it?” 
His voice was shaking. 

“A fountain pen!” 

“Correct!” He turned quickly to the Judge. “Is that 
enough your Honor?” 

The Judge bowed assent, but, before another word could 
be spoken, Semple was on his feet. 

“You were saying something about a bag, Miss Parks.” 

The light on the pencil began to quaver; my hand was 
shaking. 

“Yes—a bag! My father’s bag.” 

“Oh, your father had a bag, then? What sort of a bag?” 

“A bag that he kept all his money in.” 

“And you gave the bag to some one?” 
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“Yes. . . . I gave that bag to Mr. Dupont on the night— 
the night” 

“Yes, Miss Parks.” 

“On the night—on the night he shot my father!” 

There was a sudden commotion. I saw Felix Dupont 
moving swiftly toward the door. The Judge leaned forward, 
and pointing at the skulking figure, cried: 

“Hold that man!” 

The pocket mirror in my hand fell to the floor. And, in 
a swift blur of emotion I saw Gloria rise from her seat 
and hesitate a moment while her bewildered glance swept 
the room: a bewildered glance, waiting, as it had always 
done, to be ensnared. But this time, instead of flut- 
tering helplessly into the evil imprisonment of Felix 
Dupont’s gaze it fluttered and fell into the crystal clear eyes 
of Larry Braden, who had come to his feet with a leap of 
youthful and triumphant ecstasy. 


XII 


Breakfast at the Plaza 
By FRED MACISAAC 


This story can happen but once in a lifetime—and it 
happens in very few lifetimes at all. It’s all wrong, no 
question about it, and the author should be expelled from 
the authors’ union, if he happens to be a member. 

But what are you going to do when you are dealing with 
facts? Should you distort them to conform with copyread- 
ers’ whims, or lay them down fearlessly and ask what the 
other fellow has got? 

There was a chap named Rufus Wilkins who had worked 
up to be chief clerk in the office of Felton Amalgamators, 
which are something that you fasten to something else which 
gives better results than if you didn’t—at least, the salesmen 
so claim. 

Rufus Wilkins had graduated from Columbia at the usual 
age, full of pep and education and with so much ambition 
that it didn’t look as if anything could stop him from being 
the youngest bank president or the most successful captain 
of industry at the age of thirty that the world has ever 
known. Something stopped him; it was a blond stenogra- 
pher he married a year after he got a job. If she were not 
enough of an obstacle, she presented him with three assist- 
ant obstacles, named Mary, Eloise and William, during the 
next six years. 

So we find Rufus Wilkins, Columbia 1910, at the age of 
thirty-five, asleep in his bed in his flat in East Forty-ninth 
Street upon the morning when this truthful tale begins. As 
a result of sixten years of close attention to business, Rufus 
had risen to be chief clerk in the executive office of Felton 
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Amalgamators, with a salary of $65 per week and a reputa- 
tion for punctuality and dependability that must have been 
very gratifying to the high officers of the company, if they 
knew of it. 

He had a bank balance of about $235. If all his creditors 
were assembled in one spot at the same moment, it would 
have looked like the annual meeting of some popular society. 
Mrs. Wilkins had been one of the prettiest stenographers 
who ever misspelled a word, and she had devetoped into an 
obese lady who thought the world was treating her badly 
and it was her husband’s fault. Rufus himself was no 
longer the dashing youth of Columbia, class of 1910; his am- 
bition had lowered its aim until it was pointed only at holding 
his job. Most of his hair had gone; he had developed one of 
those bookkeeper’s mustaches, wore nose glasses, readymade 
clothes and an air of apology. 

Just the same, Rufus Wilkins was not an ordinary book- 
keeper. There was something in him, a remnant of the fire 
of youth, a justification for an expensive education. To 
look at him, you wouldn’t think it was there, but if he had 
been a regulation bookkeeper he wouldn’t have done what we 
are about to relate. 


So he was asleep in bed on this spring morning, sleeping 
as peacefully as though he had not forgotten to set the alarm 
clock and was already late for work. He went right on sleep- 
ing, past 7.30, 8.30, 9.30 and 10.30. For the first time since 
his marriage he woke up without being nudged, woke up 
completely rested, full of satisfied nerves, with a sense of 
well-being most unfamiliar to him. 

For a moment he blinked contently at the bright light. 
Then he wondered where the family might be. Ah! He 
remembered that they had departed in a body the previous 
afternoon to visit his wife’s father, who was dangerously 
ill, probably about to die. If there was any doubt of it, the 
arrival of the Wilkins contingent would cause him to make 
up his mind. 

By the time Rufus got dressed and bathed and shaved it 
would be noon, half a day gone. Why not be hanged for a 
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sheep instead of a lamb and take the whole day off? Heaven 
knew he was entitled to a holiday, if any man in the organi- 
zation might be. A holiday without a clamoring wife and 
sticky children to absorb his attention, a day in which he 
was absolutely free! He fondled the idea until it became a 
determination. 

Grinning like a truant schoolboy, he called his office and 
asked to be connected with the second vice president, John 
Thompson, his boss. 

“This is Wilkins, Mr. Thompson,” he said. “I won’t be 
able to be down to-day.” 

“You won’t? Why not? A heck of a time you selected 
to tell me. Things are all balled up because you are not down 
already. What’s the matter with you?” 

The lack of consideration evinced by the second vice 
president toward this man whose punctuality was noteworthy 
in the office slightly angered Rufus Wilkins. 

“T’m not sick,” he retorted. “I just happen to be unable 
to come to the office.” 

“Tf you’re not sick, what in Hades is the matter with 
you?” 

“A private matter.” 

“Attend to your private matters outside of office hours. I 
need you right away. Jump into a taxi and be here in half 
an hour.” 

A streak of stubbornness developed in the bookkeeper. He 
had waited long for this holiday and the second vice presi- 
dent was not going to bully him out of it. 

“Sorry, Mr. Thompson,” he said calmly. “I won’t be 
down to-day.” 

“But I have to have those estimates on the Grew job!” 

“Get somebody else to do them.” 

“Nobody here knows the facts.” 

“Then they'll have to wait until to-morrow.” 

His impudence almost terrified him. He cringed, for he 
expected Thompson to say: 

“If you can’t come now, don’t come at all. You are fired.” 

Thompson, however, did not say that. He sputtered, 
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grumbled and finally remarked, “If your business is so im- 
portant, all right.” 

Wilkins hung up, then smirked at his reflection in the mir- 
ror. The telephone conversation had been a triumph, for 
it had convinced him of something that he had long suspected 
—his standing in the office was secure. An ordinary clerk 
who would not explain the reason for his absence and who 
refused the appeal of his boss to do a certain piece of work 
would have landed on his ear on the sidewalk. Thompson 
had caved in, and Wilkins knew that they couldn’t afford to 
discharge him. 

By George, he felt like a fighting cock! He had talked 
back to the second vice president and got away with it. Now 
he was free, nothing to bother him, no wife or children 
around. Why, he was like a bachelor, a clubman, a man 
about town! What the deuce would he do with his leisure? 

Well, he wouldn’t cook his own breakfast. He would don 
his best suit, buy a flower for his buttonhole and breakfast 
in the Hotel Plaza. It would set him back a couple of dol- 
lars, that breakfast, but this was a red-letter day, a fellow 
was entitled to indulge himself once in fifteen years. 

Half an hour later, Rufus Wilkins strolled out of his two- 
by-four apartment near Third Avenue in the East Forties, 
and sauntered through pleasant side streets to Fifth Avenue, 
where he joined the well dressed and leisurely throng which 
moved slowly northward. 

Entering the sunny breakfast room of the big hotel, he 
allowed the head waiter to conduct him to a well located 
table. There he settled himself, ordered a few dishes from 
the menu and accepted the morning newspaper from an at- 
tentive waiter. 


The room was not full; it was dotted with rich looking 
and contented gentlemen and a few rather plump and ex- 
pensive appearing ladies. He glanced leisurely over the front 
page of the newspaper, then let his eyes wander about the 
room. 

Crash! 

It was the collapse of his pretense. Only a few tables 
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away were two men; one of them, a portly, red faced and 
irascible looking person, was no other than Benjamin R. 
Felton, president of Felton Amalgamators. 

Caught! 

Rufus ducked down behind his open newspaper, knowing 
that it was only a temporary refuge. Presently they would 
set food in front of him, and he would be forced to lay down 
the journal and eat. Then Felton would see him, demand to 
know what he was doing there and why he wasn’t at the 
office. 

For fifteen years Wilkins had been seeing Felton, though 
the president rarely spoke to him. The old man represented 
Jove with his thunderbolts; minor gods transmitted his in- 
structions. Of course Felton would know his chief clerk, 
and though Thompson hadn’t felt like discharging him Felton 
would do it without hesitation. 

Like a condemned criminal waiting for the order of exe- 
cution, Rufus cowered behind his newspaper and heard the 
president ordering breakfast for himself and his companion. 

By and by, the waiter, with a breakfast in dishes with 
silver covers, stood expectantly before Wilkins. He ignored 
the servitor as long as he could, but, in the end, surrendered. 
Rufus folded and put down his paper. Mr. Felton looked 
at him—and through him. 

His heart stopped beating for a second as the old man 
gazed, then shifted his eyes to his plate. Glory be, the 
president had not recognized him! 

Of course it was not extraordinary, after all. Felton 
knew Wilkins when he wore his office face and suit; in his 
proper environment the president would have recognized him 
instantly. The Plaza, however, was not his regular environ- 
ment, and Wilkins did not wear his nervous, business 
wracked, sleep lacking office face. 

Instead, Mr. Felton saw an ordinary, well dressed man of 
thirty-five or forty who seemed in some way familiar. Very 
likely he had noticed this man on previous occasions in the 
breakfast room of the big hotel. Felton had only given 
him a casual glance, and did not consider him further. 

However, the danger was not over. Wilkins fell upon 
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his food and tried to keep his face down; his idea was to 
eat rapidly and get away before the big boss threw him a 
second and perhaps recognizing glance. 


He could overhear the conversation at the president’s table ; 
as it was shop talk, it interested him. It seemed that Felton’s 
companion was one of those wonderful persons called super- 
salesmen, the rare kind who evade purchasing agents and deal 
directly with big executives. This man was trying to land 
a big order of something. As Wilkins’ superior, Mr. Thomp- 
son, was purchasing agent for the company, and as Wilkins 
actually did most of the investigating and made the recom- 
mendations for purchases, in his opinion he was justified in 
eavesdropping. 

The conversation was exciting. The salesman represented 
an importer who had come into possession of a huge ship- 
ment of Chilean zennite, an ingredient which entered into 
the construction of the Amalgamators. It seemed that the 
importer had secured 2,000 tons of the metal, through the 
failure of a foreign firm to complete payment for it, and 
was able to dispose of it at five cents a pound less than the 
market price, provided the entire shipment was taken. They 
did not have much time to waste on Felton; other amalgama- 
tor companies were in the market and President Felton 
would have to decide immediately if he would buy. 

Zennite was ordinarily purchased by the 100 pounds; 
2,000 tons would last Felton two or three years. As the 
market price was twelve cents per pound and it was being 
offered to him at seven cents, it seemed a bargain, but it 
meant a big investment. Naturally Felton talked terms. 

“Tf you will accept a payment of $50,000 and take notes 
covering two years, coming due three months apart, I might 
consider your proposition,” said the old man. 

“We have to have $100,000 cash.” 

acan donit 

“Let me step to the telephone. Perhaps we can come to 
terms,” said the salesman. 

Felton waved his hand. The salesman rose and walked 
out of the room. 
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Rufus Wilkins was in a terrible predicament. He knew 
all about zennite; he was, perhaps, the only man in America 
who did know all about it. He knew that the Chilean gov- 
ernment had been holding since the war some 20,000 tons of 
zennite, upon which the foreign buyers had defaulted pay- 
ment. If the Chileans released 2,000 tons of it, it meant to 
Wilkins that they intended to throw it all on the market, as 
fast as they could get rid of it. 

When the news got out, the bottom would fall out of the 
market and shipments to come would be sold for very much 
lower prices than the seven cents per pound which Felton 
proposed to pay. The Felton Amalgamators would be loaded 
with a commodity which its competitors would be able to buy 
more cheaply and would be forced to go through with the 
bargain, because the selliñg concern held its notes as security 
for payment. 

Wilkins was a very thorough person. Everybody had for- 
gotten this hoard of zennite in the hands of Chile, because it 
was eight years since they had seized it; and 20,000 tons was 
considerably more than the world’s yearly production of the 
metal. Even with the Chileans dribbling it out a tenth of 
their supply at a time, the price would flop on them and they 
would get only a cent or two for their last few shipments. 

Felton’s competitors, buying at such prices, could under- 
sell him and put him out of business. Wilkins had never 
forgotten the Chilean supply of zennite and had always ex- 
pected it to come out some day: therefore he had seen to it 
that the company was never oversupplied with the stuff. 
Probably the president had gone over his supplies, seen that 
he had very little zennite ahead, and had grasped at what he 
thought was a bargain, without consulting his office. 


As an employee, it was Rufus’ duty to warn the president 
instantly. To do so, however, meant to introduce himself, 
to call attention to his own absence from duty, to permit 
Felton to know that a clerk was giving himself airs in an 
expensive hotel. Suppose the old man refused to listen to 
him, put the deal through and fired him? Rufus’ knowledge 
that the comranv would be out of business in two or three 
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years would be small satisfaction for his own starvation and 
the suffering of his wife and children. 

The world is full of capable, competent men who have a 
delusion that there is no other job for them than the one 
they hold, once out from under cover, they believe they will 
die of unaccustomed exposure. 

Wilkins was loyal to Felton’s; he had seen the rise of the 
company; he could not stand by to see it fall when he could 
save it. Even if he was to be fired, he could not permit 
the president to be tricked in this manner. He pushed back 
his chair, with the boldness of desperation, and sauntered 
over to his employer. 

“How do you do, Mr. Felton!” he said, trying to appear 
confident and assured. 

Felton looked up pleasantly. “Good morning, Mr.—er 
—aw F 

“Wilkins, sir.” 

“Wilkins! Wilkins!’ Recognition dawned upon the old 
man; his face grew stern. “What are you doing here at this 
hour ?” 

“Never mind that now,” advised the clerk. “Fortunately I 
overheard that bunk the man who just left was handing you. 
You didn’t fall for it, did you?” 

“How dare you question me? How dare to listen to 
my conversation?” exclaimed the president, who pushed back 
his own chair and stood up with a flushed face. 

“Pye been working for you for fifteen years and I don’t 
want to see the company ruined,” said Rufus. 

“Tt need interest you no longer! You are fired!” 

“Sssh! Hes coming back,” warned Wilkins. “Listen! 
There are 18,000 tons more of zennite coming out of Chile, 
after you’ve bought this shipload.” 

“All right, Mr. Felton,” said the salesman heartily, as he 
pulled out his chair, but remained standing because of the 
intruder. “The boss says that he will take $50,000 from you, 
but no other concern could get such terms.” 

“T have an important office matter to discuss with this 
gentleman,” said Felton, rather embarrassed. “This is Mr. 
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Wilkins—Mr. Monahan. If you will excuse me for a mo- 
ment, I’ll step outside with him.” 

“Meanwhile, I’ll tell them that we have closed,” remarked 
Monahan. 

“Not so fast!” returned Felton. “I haven’t accepted your 
terms yet.” 

Monahan concealed his anger with a bland smile. “Don’t 
delay too long. We have several salesmen out,” he warned. 

“PII chance it. Come, Mr. Wilkins.” 

They walked into the lobby, where Felton confronted his 
clerk excitedly. 

“Now, young man, repeat what you were saying in there.” 

“I'm through,” said Wilkins quietly. “I’m discharged.” 

“Don’t be an ass!” said the president hastily. “I was a 
bit hasty, but I couldn’t understand why you were not at the 
office. Never mind that now. How do you know there are 
18,000 tons of this stuff to be released ?” 

“Tt’s my business to know,” replied Wilkins. “I read 
Spanish, and since we have been buying this stuff I have been 
reading the Valparaiso papers. I know they took over from 
their own people some 20,000 tons of zennite in 1917. They 
have held it, waiting for a favorable time to sell it. There 
is a new government down there that wants cash and it is 
evidently shipping the stuff out quietly. This fellow told you 
that they were getting it from the Chilean government. What 
more proof do you need?” 

“Thompson talked this purchase over with me. Why 
didn’t he know about this 20,000 tons ?” 

“He should have,” returned Wilkins. “I told him about 
it six years ago. There has never been an occasion to speak 
of it since, and I suppose he forgot it.” 

“Hum! Damn expensive bit of forgetfulness! I’ll have 
your statement verified, Mr. Wilkins, and meanwhile I’ll let 
somebody else secure Mr. Monahan’s bargain. If what you 
say is true, the price of zennite will drop to nothing. Go 
right down to the office and tell Mr. Thompson not to buy 
anything until I see him.” 

“He wouldn’t make any purchase without consulting me,” 
said Wilkins jauntily. 
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“Indeed! Hurry along now.” 

But Wilkins was still suffering from his dementia. 

“Pardon me, Mr. Felton, but I have urgent private busi- 
ness which keeps me from the office to-day. I have already 
informed Mr. Thompson of this.” 

The president regarded him speculatively. “It’s fortunate 
your private business brought you to the next table. Do 
you mind phoning the message to Mr. Thompson?” 

“Not at alb-sir.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Wilkins.” 


The old gentleman returned to the dining room, but Wil- 
kins phoned the office and, finding Thompson out, left the 
message for him. Then Rufus paid the waiter for his break- 
fast—for the man was hovering outside the phone booth with 
his check—passed through the lobby and stood upon the 
steps of the hotel, contemplating the lovely spring day. There 
was a touch on his shoulder and he turned to see the angry 
countenance of Monahan, the supersalesman, much too close 
to his own to be friendly. 

“Say,” demanded the salesman, “what in hell did you say 
to old Felton to spoil my sale?” 

Wilkins regarded him coldly. While he might be afraid 
of the president, he wasn’t worried about salesmen, to-day 
or any other day. 

“T gave him certain information.” 

“What information?” demanded the man less truculently. 
“T offered him one of the biggest bargains ever set before a 
business man. He was ready to close when you butted in 
and handed him some bunk. What was it?” 

Wilkins was a free man on this day. He had escaped with 
credit from a great danger a few minutes before, and he was 
unperturbed. His brain was well oiled and functioning 
smoothly. That the salesman was really perplexed indicated 
to him that the man himself was deceived, that he did not 
know that he was selling something not worth selling. And 
it occurred to Rufus Wilkins that his information might be 
of great value to the seller, as well as the buyer. 

“There’s a reason why your proposition was no bargain. I 
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know it and you don’t,” he declared. “Why should I give 
you valuable information ?” 

“See here, if you’ve got anything up your sleeve, we will 
make it worth your while.” 

“What do you mean—worth my while?” 

“Will you come with me and talk to my employer?” 

“I might. I haven’t anything special to do.” 

‘Monahan clutched the clerk by the coat sleeve and drew 
him into a taxi, which went dashing through traffic, on down- 
town until they were very close to the jumping off place. 

Wilkins was thinking furiously during the journey. Sup- 
pose this importer was stung, too! Suppose he didn’t know 
that Chile had something up her sleeve! Unless the im- 
porter sold his zennite quickly, he was apt to lose a lot of 
money. 

They entered the private office of Nickolas Redmund, head 
of the firm of Redmund & Walsh, just as he was preparing 
to go to lunch. 

“Hello, Monahan!” he said cordially. “Close the deal ?” 

“No,” replied the salesman, in disgust. “I had Felton all 
sewed up and this fellow whispered something to him that 
finished me. I brought him down here to tell you what he 
told Felton.” 

“It’s Felton’s bad luck,” said Redmund easily. “The ship- 
ment will be snapped up. We have two other bids for the 
lot.” 

Wilkins saw that Redmund believed his own statement; 
evidently he didn’t know of the big supply of zennite in 
Chile. 

“My information will save you a couple of hundred thou- 
sand dollars,” said Wilkins, “if acted upon immediately.” 

“I doubt it!” remarked Redmund, with a grin. 

“It was sufficient to unsell Felton.” 

“What do you want for it?” 

“Five thousand dollars.” 

“T'll see you hung first!” 

“As you please! Perhaps it is my duty to give it to the 
trade.” 

“Just a minute.” Redmund took off his hat and sat down. 
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“How do I know that your information will be valuable to 
us?” 

“Give me your check for five thousand,” returned Wilkins. 
“If the information doesn’t satisfy you, stop payment on the 
check. Then I shall tell the trade. I can always do that.” 

“It’s fair enough,” reflected Redmund. “If you hand me 
a lot of bunk, Ill stop payment quickly enough!” 

“T’m satisfied.” 

The importer wrote out a check for $5,000 and handed it 
to Wilkins. 

He scrutinized it and put it in his pocket. Outwardly he 
was self-possessed, but inwardly he was jubilant. A check 
for more than a year’s salary as a result of a breakfast at 
the Plaza! 

“You purchased this zennite from Chile?” he asked. 

wx eS: 

“They have eighteen thousand tons more to sell as soon as 
they get your money.” 

Redmund turned pale. “How do you know?” he de- 
manded. “You must be crazy. There isn’t that much of the 
stuff in the world.” 

Wilkins told him what he had already told his employer, 
adding additional details. “They are out to get all the money 
they can as quickly as they can and you are the first to be 
stung,” he went on. “Now that you have the dope, you 
ought to be able to verify it.” 

“Our agent in Valparaiso must be a crook,” declared the 
merchant. “I don’t know whether you are right or not, Mr. 
Wilkins, and I am not going to waste time trying to verify 
your statements. We haven’t paid for the shipload yet and 
we can get out of it.” 

“You were selling it before you bought it?” 

“Had to do that in such a big deal. We couldn’t swing it 
all ourselves. We just have an option on the stuff. Now 
that I have the information you gave me, I could stop pay- 
ment on that $5,000 check and let you give the news to the 
trade. You’re not as smart as you thought you were.” 

Wilkins’ heart dropped into his boots. 
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“But I won't,” went on Redmund, with a smile. “Your 
dope was worth it.” 

“How about a commission to me out of that check?’ 
Monahan asked Wilkins. “I brought you here, and you 
cheated me out of a big one.” 

“Ten per cent,” declared Wilkins happily. 

“You are on.” 

The broker shook hands with Wilkins, who, accompanied 
by Monahan, went to the bank to cash the check so that he 
could pay the salesman his commission. The money came 
into his hands and he counted over five $100 bills to Mona- 
han. 

“Do you know what I’m going to do with this?” asked the 
salesman. 

“No. What?” 

“Sell zennite short. You'd better do the same.” 

“How do we know we won’t lose?” 

“How can we lose? We tell the trade that Chile has 20,000 
tons of the stuff for sale.” 

“I can’t do that. I made a deal with Redmund.” 

“He doesn’t care. He’s called the purchase off and is 
probably selling the stuff short himself. And you bet old 
Felton has had his broker on the phone.” 

Wilkins allowed himself to be persuaded. They sold zen- 
nite on a ten-point margin. An hour later the financial sheets 
got the Chilean dope from three different sources and when 
the market closed everybody was selling zennite. 


Wilkins got a ticket for the “Follies” that night. He 
bought it from a speculator and sat in the front row. A 
chorus girl winked at him, which gave him a thrill, but he 
didn’t meet her at the stage door. He was a respectable 
married man. 

After the show he went to a restaurant and ate lobster 
salad and ice cream. He enjoyed the cabaret, staying until 
they put the lights out, and returned to his apartment at 2.30 
A. M., setting his alarm clock for 7.30 as usual. The lob- 
ster and ice cream engaged in a battle in his stomach and kept 
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him awake until 4 A. M. When the alarm went off at 7.30, 
it did not disturb him. He slept through its clamor. 

It was the telephone bell which finally drew him from his 
deep slumber; there is something about a telephone bell 
which will penetrate any trance. He rolled out of bed, 
glanced at the clock and saw that it was 10.30. 

There was a woman on the phone. “Mr. Felton wishes to 
speak to you,” she said. 

Felton himself—on the phone! The president was speak- 
ing: “Mr. Wilkins, why are you not at the office?” 

“You fired me yesterday, sir. Why should I be there?” 

“T fired a clerk. I am now speaking to the second vice 
president. Thompson is through. I investigated yesterday 
afternoon and found out he didn’t know anything about any- 
thing. Apparently you have been the whole works in his 
office. And now, Mr. Second Vice President, will you kindly 
come down so that this establishment can function ?” 

“Yes, sir, at once!” 

“And say, Wilkins, did you have anything to do with the 
panic on zennite? The bottom dropped out of it this morn- 
ing.” 

“A little, sir.” 

“Hope you made a killing. I did!” 

Felton rang off. Wilkins, in a dream, moved about his 
chamber. The job of second vice president had paid Thomp- 
son $10,000 a year. It was unlikely that they would start 
him in at that figure, but he would surely get $7,500. What 
a surprise for his wife! Although she nagged and grouched, 
she loved him and was loyal. He could do things for his 
family now. And if there had been a panic in zennite, he 
must have made a lot of money. He had sold the stock of 
the Zennite Corporation of America short at eighty-two. 
With trembling hands he grasped the telephone and called his 
broker. 

“This is Rufus Wilkins, a customer, speaking. What’s 
zennite quoted at this morning?” 

“Selling at forty-five and no buyers. It will hit the bottom 
before night,” replied the clerk on the other end. 

Rufus hung up, drew out a handkerchief and wiped the 
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beads of perspiration from his forehead. The money he had 
played on the market had certainly multiplied! He had 
made a fortune. It could not be true. 

He continued dressing, but dared not shave, because his 
hand was trembling to such an extent that he feared he 
would cut himself. 

Well, he was entitled to it. After all, he was an able man, 
the only person in America who had all the facts about 
zennite. How lucky it was that he had remembered! He 
had even preserved the Spanish newspaper which contained 
the article regarding the seizing of the Chilean supply eight 
years before. It was somewhere in the apartment. How 
lucky he had learned Spanish! How fortunate he was in 
every respect! 


He went to his desk and looked for the newspaper upon 
which his prosperity was founded. He discovered it eventu- 
ally in a pile of papers. He took the sheet to a table and 
spread it out, running his finger down the columns for the 
item. Here it was. He read it. Then his eyes dilated; he 
sank into a chair; his heart pounded furiously. Could it 
be possible? No! He read it again. 

There it was, in black and white. The Chilean govern- 
ment had seized a supply of zennite upon which the buyers 
had defaulted payment. It amounted to 2,000 tons. Not 
20,000 tons—2,000 tons. He had remembered the item all 
these years, but remembered it accurately ; 2,000 tons—that 
was all there was. It was a great bargain at seven cents. 
And Rufus Wilkins had prevented Felton from buying it! 
He had made the importer relinquish his option. He had 
caused a panic on the stock market all on misinformation. 
Instead of being made, he was a ruined man! 

He could see now how he had made the error. Felton 
always purchased a few hundred pounds at a time—2,000 
tons seemed a terrific amount. As the years went by—he 
had never again referred to the paper—in some strange way 
his mind had added another figure to the total. Though 
perfectly honest and sincere, he had been responsible for a 
crime. 
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It is hard to describe the condition of the man’s mind dur- 
ing the next half hour. He sank to the lowest depths of 
despair and horror. In no time at all they would discover 
what he had done. Perhaps they could send him to jail. 
Most certainly he would lose his job. But the greatest pun- 
ishment of all was his own deep humiliation. 

Mechanically he took the phone to call his broker. He 
gave the number and got the clerk with whom he had done 
business. 

“Oh, Mr. Wilkins!’ said the clerk. “Zennite is down to 
thirty. Want to buy?” 

“Buy? Buy?” said Wilkins stupidly. 

“O. K.” said the clerk and hung up on him. 

Wilkins tried to get the number again, but failed. What 
was the use? The jig was up. 

Bowed and stricken he sat at the phone for five minutes, 
then it rang sharply. 

“Mr. Wilkins?’ said the broker’s clerk. “Bought your 
stock at twenty-eight. Congratulations! You make more 
than $20,000.” 

When he had hung up, Wilkins lifted his head. He had a 
ray of hope. He might make some return to the firm which 
had trusted him. He would make over the $20,000 to Presi- 
dent Felton. But that wouldn’t save his job. And then he 
got the big idea. Excitedly he call Redmund & Walsh, and 
asked for Mr. Redmund. His name brought the importer 
to the phone. 

“Good morning, Mr. Wilkins! Thanks for your tip yes- 
terday. I’m about $50,000 ahead on the market.” 

“Have you got rid of your option on the Chilean zennite ?” 

“No,” replied Redmund. “I guess I’ll have to forfeit the 
$5,000 I paid for it.” 

“Want to sell it to me for $5,000?” 

“Yes. You can have it. Cash! What do you want it 
for?” 

“Its a deal,” returned Wilkins. “T’ll be down and take 
it up.” 

In this way he repaid Redmund for the $5,000 cash paid 
him for his false tip. That was something. But the idea was 
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getting bigger. There was nothing the matter with zennite. 
In a day or two the truth would become known and it would 
shoot up again. Meanwhile Wilkins held the option on 2,000 
tons of it, and he could turn it over to Mr. Felton. Thus 
the firm would profit by his mistake. 

In fifteen minutes he was in a taxicab on his way to the 
office. He had no trouble that day in getting admitted to the 
private office of the president. 

Felton greeted him cheerfully. “Seen zennite lately?” he 
demanded. “It’s down to twenty.” 

“Close your account up quickly—at once, Mr. Felton! Pl 
explain when you have sold.” 

“Not me,” retorted the old gentleman. “Tell me first. 
It’s still going down.” 

The confession was very hard, but Wilkins managed to 
get it out in time. The president began by being very angry; 
finally he began to laugh. In the end he patted Rufus on 
the back in friendly fashion. 

“You pulled a bone,” he said. “You were-too damn cock- 
sure. But as a result of your error I have made $100,000. 
Furthermore, I'll take that shipment of zennite off your 
hands. I imagine Redmund was paying about five cents for 
it and we were willing to pay seven yesterday. So that’s a 
big profit. 

“Now I'll take my winnings and buy Zennite Corporation 
Stock, which will shoot back to seventy or eighty as soon as 
this flurry is over. The only person who is stung is Red- 
mund, and it serves him right for not verifying your state- 
ment. Besides, he was selling something he hadn’t bought, 
and that is reprehensible—if you’re caught at it.” 

“I don’t suppose you want me as vice president after this!” 
said Wilkins. 

“Not keep a man whose mistakes make big money for 
the firm? You bet your life you stay! I fired Thompson 
because he was generally incompetent, not because of that 
zennite matter. Now do you want to take your profits and 
buy zennite along with me?” 

“No, sir. I’m through with the market.” 
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“Good! I don’t like to have my officers speculating— 
though this is a sure thing. Go over and take up your option 
and turn it over to me. Then go to work. Vice presidents 
are supposed to be in at ten, young man.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Wilkins. 


XIII 


The Rival 
By STEPHEN FRENCH WHITMAN 


He told me this story in the smoking room the last night 
out from New York. 

It was long after midnight. The stewards had locked the 
bar ; all the other passengers had gone to bed. We two, in a 
corner under the only light left burning, talked on while the 
ship rolled heavily and rain lashed against the windows. 

I was sorry that he had kept to himself till now, that we 
had become acquainted only when the voyage was ending. 
He had been everywhere, had seen nearly everything. He 
possessed an interesting, mocking point of view, a lazy wit, 
a fund of sophisticated and sometimes Rabelaisian comment. 

One affection that we had in common was Italy—and in 
particular Florence. 

His appearance and manner were less American than cos- 
mopolitan. His yellowish, aquiline, sensitive face wore a 
look of restless intelligence and malice. Now and then, 
from under his full eyelids, he gave me a curious glance of 
speculation. Then he fell into a dreamy state, which ended 
in some monologue replete with interest. 

We had on board a celebrated Englishman devoted to spir- 
itism. This circumstance brought us to the subject of me- 
diumship. My companion looked as if he were going to 
make a devastating remark; but he hesitated, closed his eyes, 
and once more relapsed into a reverie. Presently, with one 
of his swift, peculiar glances, he asked me: 

“What’s your idea about that sort of thing ?” 

“I don’t believe in it.” 

He considered this declaration without stirring a muscle, 
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but with an effect of a sudden, profound activity of mind. 
His slightly jaundiced eyes, all at once alive and keen, darted 
speculative glances all about me, then veiled themselves again. 
The ship plunged along with a rhythmic creaking of wood- 
work, to the rising howl of the wind. It was blowing up a 
gale. 

My acquaintance, with a refreshed and elated expression, 
as if he had waked from a nap with some more interesting 
thoughts, informed me: 

“I’m going to tell you an experience of mine.” 

He related the following tale: 


I was passing through Florence (he began) after many 
years of absence. That city was at its worst just then, for 
the winter rains had set in—and you know what they do to 
the place. Cold winds rushed through the narrow streets, 
which were filled with sticky mud. The swollen river 
foamed high under the bridges. Those antique palace- 
facades, those inspired monuments and fountains which 
pleasure us so much, gleamed somberly behind patches of 
early lamplight that seemed to be shrouded in folds of 
beaded gauze. In Via Tornabuoni cabmen were cowering 
under their big umbrellas. The beggars had disappeared, 
and a few pedestrians, hurrying along the footpath, popped 
into the tea rooms. 

A lonely business, as you’re well aware, returning to a 
place from which all the old companions have departed! 
Surely one or two of that little coterie had remained, or else 
had returned? But how the devil to find them? 

Perhaps because in another moment I was to encounter 
him, I thought of Nicholas Tyndale. Did you ever know 
him? It’s as well you didn’t. 

Even in the days of our youth he had been queer, our 
_ handsome, unamiable brute of a Nicholas, who could conquer 
the fencing master in Via della Spada, and then bend horse- 
shoes with those hands that held the foil so lightly. A huge, 
moody, black-browed fellow, was our Nicholas. . 

Despite his strength, he was always a morbid wretch. His 
hobby was the occult. It was said that he had dabbled in 
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black magic. He even rejoiced in the friendship of a witch 
—perhaps you know that there were still witches of a sort 
in Florence twenty years ago; and that handsome and subtle 
woman undoubtedly gave him a good deal of peculiar infor- 
mation. At any rate, he had from somebody that trick of 
fascination which is one of the specialties of witches the 
‘world over. I mean to say, he could make people do what 
he wanted them to do. I could tell you—no, I won't. This 
tale that I’m giving you is quite enough for one night! 

Once, fixing me with his black eyes, on a street corner un- 
der the feeble light of a shrine, he confessed to me: 

“T shall know and do things that no other man has ever 
known or done—plunge myself into depths of knowledge 
and experience that would make your flesh creep, old boy.” 

However, many years were to pass before Nicholas Tyn- 
dale was to “make my flesh creep.” 

All at once, for some reason, he had abandoned his pur- 
suit of the occult. His rare books on the magical arts were 
missing from their shelves. He ceased to vanish on mys- 
terious adventures into the alley-ways of Florence. Thought- 
ful and grave, as if something disagreeable had occurred, 
he attached himself to his friends like a man who can no 
longer endure solitude. I think he paid no more visits even 
to his charming witch in Via Santa Reparata. Then his 
father died, leaving him a fortune, and he disappeared. 

“What became of him?” I wondered, as I walked on Via 
Tornabuoni in the rainy dusk, that night of my return. 

Before me a tall, emaciated figure loomed up under an 
umbrella. A ray of light glided over a haggard visage, wax- 
like in its pallor. It was the black mustache and pointed 
beard that kept me for an instant from recognizing him. 

“Nicholas!” I exclaimed, catching him by the arm as he 
was passing. 

He started violently. 

When he had realized that it was I, he looked a bit dis- 
mayed. From his manner, his vague talk, his persistence in 
that spot amid the downpour, I understood that he did not 
wish to take me home with him. He had never been a cordial 
or sympathetic person; I told myself merely that time hadn’t 
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improved him. Still, there was something furtive about his 
manner. “Whats he been up to?” I pondered, again nar- 
rowly inspecting his ghastly face. If I’d thought he pos- 
sessed the rudiments of a conscience, I should have said that 
some horrible remorse was riding him to death. 

“How’s your health?” I hinted. “You look as if you’d 
been losing a little sleep.” 

“T’m quite well,” he growled. 

I gathered that he had been back in Florence for nearly a 
year. He admitted at last: 

“Tm there, on the third floor. Or as they say here, the 
second.” 

He pointed across the street toward a brown Renaissance 
palace. Possibly you know it—the Palazzo Casanera. It has 
a bad history ; but I doubt that it saw in the past anything as 
peculiar as what I was to see behind its rugged old walls. 

“You must drop in some time,” he added, with a consid- 
erable effort. “Better telephone first, so that I can be sure 
to be there.” 

“Thanks,” I said rather dryly. “Maybe on my return 
from Rome. I’m going there to-morrow.” 

He appeared relieved. We walked on a few steps together. 
Before a shop window I got a still better look at him. His 
drawn face, his sunken eyes with their haunted look, the 
twitching of a muscle in his cheek, strengthened my sus- 
picions. Yes, Nicholas had some secret that was wrecking 
him. Of course, I wanted to know it. 

We parted in a strained way. I returned to the hotel. To 
my great surprise, while I was dressing for a lonely dinner 
downstairs, a chasseur brought me a note from Nicholas— 
something like this: 

“Forgive me, old fellow, for my unintentional rudeness. I 
was feeling awfully out of sorts when I ran into you. Please 
come in for a bit of dinner to-night. Come as early as you 
like.” 

You may be sure that I went. 


(The story teller paused to assure himself: “This doesn’t 
bore you, I trust?” 
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(“Far from it. Hope the ship doesn’t sink till you’ve 
finished.” 

(To a widespread creaking, the liner slowly righted her- 
self, then rolled far over in the opposite direction. There 
was a crash of crockery in the bar. Our light grew dim for 
a moment. My companion murmured: 

(“Lots of green faces on the dock to-morrow. Imagine 
’em now, below!” He smiled, then looked serious, and took | 
up the thread :) 


I had never been in that old palace before. Perhaps you 
haven’t? Fine marble staircase, the steps worn down by 
use, clear up to the top. Interesting name-plates over the 
brass bell sockets. All titles, some of them foreign. An 
excellent address. A footman in breeches opened the door 
for me, and a rotund little butler ushered me, with a beatific 
smile, into a drawing room facing on Via Tornabuoni. 

As I looked about, I reflected that Nicholas Tyndale’s 
troubles were certainly not financial. 

A big chandelier of Venetian glass pendants, furnished 
with thirty or forty electric bulbs, illuminated that room as 
large as a royal apartment. The predominating color, as the 
decorators say, was yellow, like goldenrod. There were yel- 
low Persian rugs on the black and white marble floor, yel- 
low hangings, spotted with unearthly flowers, at the doors 
and windows, brocade of faded yellow on the furniture— 
period of Louis XV, and genuine, at that. On the walls, I 
saw a Chardin, a Watteau, a Coypel, and a Boucher, among 
a number of eighteenth century paintings. Everywhere on 
the gilded tables and cabinets precious objects were scattered. 
I discovered later that he had bought everything standing on 
taking over the rooms from their previous occupant. I 
shan’t tell you what he paid. Enormous sum. 

While drying my pumps at the fireplace, I heard a rustle 
behind me. In a corner, on a yellow sofa, a woman sat fook- 
ing at me. Her voice slightly hoarse, she said: 

“T am Laura della Fagginola. Good evening.” 

I named myself. 


“Yes, I know,” she answered. Still staring as if to take 
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my measure, she informed me: “It was I who got him to 
ask you here to-night.” 

Possibly from caution, her voice died quickly away, reedy, 
unstable, a little like the voices of hysterics, but resembling 
the breath of a sweet, quavering flute. She waved her large 
fan of white feathers to and fro before her lips, as if to dispel 
that admission. 

I went to her, stirred by her sudden secrecy and intimacy, 
as though from the first moment we were allies, conspirators. 

“He didn’t want me, eh?” 

“No, he didn’t. But I knew that you had formerly been 
his friend’”’— 

I was nearly tempted to tell her that nobody had ever been 
a real friend of his. She read my thought, and amended: 

“At least, enough of a friend” 

She could not have been much more than twenty-one. 
Slender, long limbed, in fact beautifully proportioned, like a 
tall nymph, she had a dead white skin and magnificent sickly 
eyes of the deepest violet hue. Her hair was a rusty blonde, 
like the hair of one of Titian’s women that had faded. 
Across her nose and under her long tawny lashes were 
sprinkled a few freckles. Her lips were nearly colorless; she 
too seemed to be a prey to some insidious illness. One could 
see at a glance that she was well born, that the men of her 
family for centuries had probably sported titles. About her 
there clung an atmosphere of elegance, like a very special 
perfume. 

Why was such a girl as this alone in Tyndale’s drawing 
room, so much at home, so deep in his affairs? 

I needn’t expatiate on the admirable sang-froid of Donna 
Laura, who wore not even an engagement ring, yet who sat 
on the yellow sofa as if it were her own. I reminded myself 
that Europe was filled, nowadays, with Jes gar¢onnes—eman- 
cipated, reckless, living their lives indifferent to opinion, and 
trying, perhaps, to help form a new state of morals. I re- 
gretted, though, that this fastidious, fine young woman was 
ignoring convention for the sake of a questionable brute like 
Nicholas. 

“You are not a Florentine, Donna Laura?” 
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“I am from Lucca,” she said. “Because my family built 
a house there 900 years ago. Now I live here in Borgo San 
Jacopo, just across the river. The house in which I live in 
Borgo San Jacopo is only 300 years old. It is an improve- 
ment.” 

She made these remarks without any signs of animation. 
Closing her eyes, she waved her fan before her small, sculp- 
tural bosom. Her evening dress, of a modest décolletage, 
was made of some silvery tissue. Her long, slender feet 
were encased in slippers to match. Her sole ornament was 
a grayish orchid pinned against her corsage. Motionless, 
hardly breathing, she exhaled, despite her appearance of ill- 
ness, a disturbing charm. 

“He ought to be mad about her,’ I mused, and maybe 
felt a twinge of that masculine jealousy with which we aren’t 
credited often enough. 

Between waves of her fan she inquired, almost inaudibly: 

“Did you never have the least influence over him? No, 
I fancy it was he who has always had the influence! Still, 
I hope you will plead with him. He’s so much changed for 
the worse, is he not? I mean in appearance.” 

Possibly she knew that it was only in appearance that he 
could change for the worse. 

“How long has he looked as if he’d been buried and dug 
up pe 

She was startled for a moment, then returned: 

“When I met him, ten months ago, he did not look like 
that. It has come on gradually.” 

“All since you have known him?” 

She opened her eyes wide, and twisting her fan between 
her long white fingers, blurted out: 

“Oh, I assure you it is not from any longing for me that 
he has got himself in this state! In a moment, when he 
comes in, you will see that he does not look at me as a man 
looks at a woman for whom he is wasting away. No, you 
mustn’t think that Niccolo and I either are, or have been, 
anything of that sort to each other. If we had been, I 
shouldn’t hesitate to say so.” 

“Nevertheless,” I said to myself, “she loves him,” 
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The situation was still more interesting. 

“In that case,” I suggested gently, “do you think it’s wise 
to come here alone like this? Outsiders won’t understand. 
This town is a hotbed of gossip. Some day you may 
care” 

“To marry ?” she interjected bitterly. “It is most unlikely. 
There is nobody left except my mother in Lucca; but she and 
I have hardly enough to live on. One doesn’t marry a girl 
without a dowry, whose home is a shabby old palace in a 
town half dead from poverty and age. It is true,” she 
avowed, raising to me her deep eyes that were full of irony. 
“a young man in Lucca once told me a dowry didn’t matter. 
But his parents thought otherwise. So I came here to Flor- 
ence, to forget his cowardice.” 

For a while she brooded over her memories of the young 
Italian who, of course, had obeyed his parents. 

“And then you met Nicholas?” 

“Not at first. He was not yet here. For a while,” she 
said, “I was bitter, indifferent, reckless. I felt that I should 
never care for another man. They began to pursue me; I 
met them by the dozen—and they all had the same idea. I 
tried to hurt them, since one of them had hurt me.” 

She shrugged her shoulders, leaned back amid the cush- 
ions, and took a cigaret from a battered silver case. As I, 
gave her a light. I saw that her fingers were deeply stained 
from smoking. 

“You punished those fellows, did you?” 

“Oh, I played with fire, quite enough! And it burned me 
to this extent—that when I’d laughed at them, they went 
away and lied. They said” 

“You don’t have to tell me. I know what they’re like.” 

“So does every one; yet the lies are always believed. I 
think that even Niccolo believes them.” Pain stole into her 
eyes. 

I was sure that she had told me the truth, poor girl! Those 
young wolves, to whom she had denied herself, mocking them 
with her unhappy laughter, had taken their revenge by tear- 
ing her name to tatters. It was more than the lack of a 
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dowry now: she was spoiled goods in the market—fair 
fruit, sound at the core, but spattered over with mud. 

Yet it couldn’t be for this reason that Nicholas was indif- 
ferent to her charm. I had not forgotten his cynicism in af- 
fairs of the heart. Indeed, I thought that even if she had 
merited the scandal, she would still have been infinitely too 
good for the man who suddenly stalked into the drawing 
room. 

He smiled at me with his lips alone, showing too much of 
his teeth. 

“Here so soon? Splendid!” he exclaimed, flashing a pierc- 
ing glance of inquiry at Donna Laura. “You’ve made 
friends, I see.” 

“Yes, I am already Donna Laura’s friend for life,” I an- 
swered, returning his stare. 

He explained that he had forgotten to dress till the last 
moment, as he and she had “been talking.” I could imagine 
that talk: by presence here to-night had undoubtedly fur- 
nished its subject. It was easy to see that a guest—aside 
from this girl—was unheard of in the house, that only by an 
effort had she got me here. I also surmised that it was a 
novelty for her to have her way. For, ignoring the actual 
moment, I received the impression that he habitually domi- 
nated her. . . . What was the secret of this relationship, if 
he was indifferent to her seductiveness ? 

The little butler opened a double door. 

We sat down at a brilliant table furnished with Sévres 
china and Murano glassware, a silver-gilt centerpiece over- 
flowing with hothouse roses. The shaded candlelight did not 
extend to the walls, which were hung with raveled tapestries 
depicting forgotten festivals and battles. 

“You’re very well fixed here,’ I commented. 

“Different from the old days, at any rate. Do you remem- 
ber the trattoria where we used to dine?” 

We engaged in some labored reminiscences. 

The wine that he drank brought no color into his waxy 
countenance. Quite cadaverous in the candlelight, his 
haunted eyes averted, he maundered on, as if trying to kill 
time. I had not realized before how thin he was; there 
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seemed to be little left of him except his big framework of 
bone. 

Donna Laura sat drooping in her gleaming dress, her 
tawny head leaning forward, her long fingers idly crumbling 
her roll. Now her expression had become almost meek in 
its gentleness. She picked up her battered silver case, took 
out a cigaret. 

“She smokes constantly,” Nicholas Tyndale remarked to 
me, in a tone of resentment. 

She raised her deep-hued eyes, to brave his look, which 
seemed to me inordinately angry. 

“Yes,” she said. “If I were still more ascetic than I am, 
Td be more useful to him.” 

He continued to gaze at her with his black bearded chin 
lowered on his cravat, his smoldering black eyes reproving 
her. Then he must have decided to disregard my presence. 
He retorted: 

“You do it on purpose—deliberately, so that you shan’t be 
so—useful. Since you’ve used the word!” 

Her fine, sad face looked as if it had just borne a blow 
with fortitude. 

“Your guest must be puzzled, Niccolo mio,” she breathed 
in her flute-like voice. “How is he going to know in what 
way I am useful to you, unless you go on and explain? Or 
shall we just wait and show him, later on?” 

The muscle in his cheek began to twitch. He looked at 
her as though he were trying to silence her with his will. 
Perhaps that will of his, intensely cultivated, long ago, for 
who knows what dark purposes, had overwhelmed her with 
more success formerly. But the will is no longer so strong 
when the physical power is failing. She released her eyes 
from his stare, showed me a pallid smile, and promised : 

“Yes, you shall see.” 

“No!” Nicholas Tyndale burst out, striking his fist on the 
table. “You sha’n’t make a damned show of it. That’s been 
decided.” 

“You mean that you have decided for him, Niccolo. He 
ought to decide for himself.” 
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“Where does he come in, anyway? What has he got to 
do with it?” 

“I hope he will have this to do with it—that he will per- 
suade you to stop it.” Her pale face softened: she reached 
across the table, laid her snowy hand upon his swarthy hand. 
“Think, Niccolo; he is your friend from the old days. He 
comes into this atmosphere, thick from destructive emo- 
tions, with only the kindest intentions. Don’t you think you 
need some one to help you in this terrible state of things? 
Soon, if he hadn’t happened along, it would have been too 
late, for I can’t help you all by myself—you are too strong 
for me.” 

“I refuse,” he muttered. 

“But now we are two to one.” Turning to me, she in- 
quired, quite simply: “Will you assist after dinner at a little 
séance? I happen to have a knack for materializing the 
spirits.” 


(The story teller stopped: a mass of water had struck 
the ship with a tremendous jar. 

(“Sea’s still rising,’ he said. “Hope we don’t lose any 
boats. May need them!” 

(I was not interested in the rising sea. He gathered as 
much from my look, and after a few moments of deep 
thought, went on.) 


Imagine (he resumed) hearing such an assertion, unex- 
pectedly, from that sort of girl! You may believe that I 
was stupefied. She was absolutely in earnest as she made 
that incredible statement. Some girls confess to playing 
the piano, and offer to rattle off a bit of Chopin for you. 
Here was another sort of parlor trick with a vengeance! 
But I don’t mean to be facetious. The affair was serious; 
the statement was full of tension. She had come out with 
it courageously defying him; and he looked as if he’d like 
to knock her down with a chair. 

“Perhaps you don’t believe me,” Laura della Fagginola 
observed. 

By this time I was able to return: 
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“I’m not an amateur of that sort of thing; but you’re cer- 
tainly not my idea of a medium.” 

“Why? Because I appear to be a little ill? It’s true that 
I’m not as effective as formerly. Nevertheless, it still hap- 

ns.” 

Nicholas Tyndale, growling under his breath, let his big, 
emaciated body sink down in the chair. Ignoring him, she 
continued : 

“For complete success, to be sure, one ought to be well, 
happy, even elevated in thought.” 

“I haven’t the faintest idea what the qualifications may 
be,” I rejoined mechanically. 

“Besides which you are a sceptic? If one hasn’t come in 
contact with the supernatural, one refuses to believe in it, 
of course. You think we others are deceiving ourselves with 
pathetic tricks made plausible by our hopes. However, I 
know you don’t believe me capable of trickery. Then am I 
deceiving myself in all innocence? You shall see that I’m 
not. I’ll give you a proof,” she announced, with a mournful, 
reluctant pride, “that I think will be sufficiently emphatic.” 

Nicholas, working down lower in his chair, cast at her: 

“No, you won’t! Not to-night!” 

She didn’t dispute with him. 

During the rest of the dinner, whenever the servants left 
the room, Laura della Fagginola and I discussed this strange 
subject with which she was so familiar. 

She had first exercised her talent in Lucca, after the death 
of her only brother. Her widowed mother had then taken 
to spiritism, as women often do after such a loss. At first 
she had visited a medium in Pisa, a gross woman, perhaps 
altogether a charlatan, who had presently been arrested on 
charges of fraud and blackmail. Then the mother had per- 
suaded Donna Laura to attempt some contact with a spiritual 
world. They had tried, without success, automatic writing, 
table rapping, all the usual things. One evening, when the 
two lonely women were silently sitting in the dusk of their 
parlor, the daughter became unconscious. Words issued 
from her lips in a voice that was not hers. It was as if her 
body had been invaded by the intelligence of a stranger. 
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That was the beginning. 

“Apparently,” Donna Laura reflected, “I was predisposed 
in some way to be a good medium. I can’t begin to tell you 
everything that happened. In the course of three years, 
different entities possessed me, one after another. Because 
my mind was innocent, my purpose lofty, I wasn’t troubled 
by the grosser sort of spirits. As time passed, those mani- 
festations took a different turn. The spirits no longer merely 
spoke through me. They developed from my finer essence” 
—she called it, in Italian, “fluid”—“visible forms of their 
own, which separated themselves from me, moved about 
independently, spoke, gave evidence of thought and feeling.” 

I must have shown my bewilderment. She remonstrated 
gravely: j 

“T assure you that this has happened to others. William 
Crookes, Leon Denis, Allan Kardac, Gabriel Delanne, all 
testify in their books to such materializations. Perhaps 
Niccolo will be glad to lend you the ‘Traité de Spiritisme 
Experimental’ which arrived from Paris this morning.” 

“What should he want with it?’ Nicholas Tyndale threw 
out from the depths of his chair. “Hes laughing at you 
now.” 

“T’m doing no such thing.” 

“Why should I let you show her to him?” he persisted 
angrily. “His ridicule, his mere presence, might drive her 
away forever.” 

“Oh, no,” Donna Laura assured him, with a steely flash of 
her eyes. “She'll come back again, never fear!” 

Their glances crossed like the swords of enemies. 

Donna Laura, as if he had suddenly left the room, went 
on: 

“But even before I met Niccolo I had given it up, for 
reasons I needn’t go into. The news followed me here from 
Lucca; Niccolo heard it. You can imagine how he, who has 
dabbled in all sorts of awful experiments, was pleased at the 
idea of a girl who could raise the dead for him! But I 
didn’t want to. Something—one of them, perhaps—told me 
I should regret it.” 

She crushed the light from the last of her innumerable 
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cigarets. Her pointed fingernails were unrouged and un- 
polished. I found something severe, stoical, admirably 
proud, in the way she ignored all those little allurements that 
women cling to, especially when in love. She did not even 
wear perfume. It was as though she had said: “I myself, in 
the fragrance of my youth, in the wan allurement of my 
unembellished beauty, ought to be enough.” 

“And these séances have been going on ever since?” I 
inquired. 

“For nearly nine months, Ah, yes—much, much too 
long!” 


The little butler, as sane and rosy as if he were serving in 
a rational household, entered with a silver basket of fruit. 
Donna Laura took up her cigaret case and her feather fan. 
She had no vanity case from which to redden those pale 
lips, or powder that skin incapable of being made whiter 
than it was. 

I saw her to the door, then came back to Nicholas. 

“How,” I demanded, “did a brute like you manage to 
get a hold on such a girl? You ought to be kicked, letting 
her come here alone. I suppose the whole town knows it.” 

“What a champion!” he laughed unpleasantly. 

“Indeed, I’d like to pry her loose from you.” 

He looked startled, then sneered: 

“You couldn’t do it, my boy.” 

“Really,” I reflected aloud, “I don’t see how she can be 
fond of you unless you’ve exerted once more your old 
powers of fascination. I presume that’s it?” 

He gave me a look of astonishment, hesitated, then de- 
cided to reveal the thought: 

“Since she is probably the only person in the world who 
can do the one thing I want done, I’m holding on to her.” 

The butler and the second man passed through to the draw- 
ing room bearing coffee and liqueurs. Nicholas, leaning 
toward me, took hold of my arm in a grip that I found still 
too powerful for comfort, despite his shattered look. He 
explained in an undertone: 

“Tt’s not a question of spoiling her reputation. That was 
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done for when I found her. Young Tarpia had been taking 
her round in the Bohemian crowd—late studio suppers, ex- 
cursions that lasted all night. She was seen everywhere, at 
all hours, in that yellow Isotta-Fraschini with which he ad- 
vertises his presence. After Tarpia came Giulio Miano, 
whose intentions, to say the least, are never platonic. A 
week after I arrived here, I heard him boasting about her 
in the Unione” 

“Nevertheless,” I said, “can’t you feel that the girl is 
decent? She was desperate.” 

“On account of that fellow in Lucca,” he rejoined indif- 
ferently. 


Yes, he was quite indifferent to her charm; yet in some 
way he had made her love him, because he “needed her.” 
He needed her because of this professed ability of hers for 
“raising the dead.” Very well: accepting her extraordinary 
claim without argument, why should she be the only medium 
capable of doing what he wanted? I had an idea that Europe 
was full of women ready to call up for you the spirits of 
Charlemagne, Cleopatra, Merlin, or whomever one hankered 
after. 

“Whom does she show you, Nicholas?” I asked. With a 
gleam of his haggard eyes he drew away from me. 

In the drawing room Donna Laura began to play on the 
piano the “Valse Triste” of Sibelius—more sad, under her 
fingers, that I had ever heard it. 

Probably Nicholas Tyndale didn’t hear that music. His 
elbows on the table, his bearded chin between his hands, he 
stared before him with an air of dreadful reverie, like a 
Lucifer brooding over some unbelievable dark aspiration. 
Of a sudden I had a crazy, atrocious thought. Had I caught 
a glimpse of the truth? Was this the end of his macabre 
curiosity, his desire for experiences that nobody else had 
known? ‘ 

I escaped to the drawing room. 


et My queer shipboard acquaintance paused, transfixed me 
with his slightly jaundiced eyes, and inquired demurely: 
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“You begin to find my anecdote interesting, eh? Well, so 
did I—possibly almost too much so! That was the moment 
when I should have liked to get out of that fine apartment 
of Nicholas Tyndale’s. I probably would have done so; but 
there was the girl! Her pitiable sorrow and evident help- 
lessness, her pathetic hope in me, and the strong sympathetic 
bond already existing between us—I had to stick it out. 
However, you needn’t, unless you want to. I warn you that 
the rest of it is a bit uncanny for a night like this.” 

(I reassured him. Pressed to continue, he related the rest 
of it, while the smoking room slanted this way and that, with 
a groaning of all its joints.) 


As I entered the drawing room (the story teller resumed), 
the mournful and magnificent eyes of Laura della Fagginola 
questioned me above the gilded piano. She stopped playing. 
Her face became eloquent, as if she had cried out: “He has 
dared to tell you the truth?” 

I sat down on the piano bench beside her, as Nicholas 
Tyndale appeared in the doorway, his eyes suspiciously nar- 
rowed. Lounging forward, he remarked: 

“Just the night for a rubber of dummy bridge.” 

“Don’t you know I hate cards? I want to hear some of 
Donna Laura’s music.” 

He lowered at me, then wandered away to the other end 
of the room. Picking up a paper-backed book, he threw 
himself into a chair. As he cut the pages with a jeweled 
stiletto, I caught the title on the cover: “Après la Mort!” 

It was raining harder than ever. Against the windows, 
masked with solid wooden shutters, dashed gusts of rain 
with dull rattles, rising and falling. 

“He is determined not to let me do it to-night.” She be- 
gan to play Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hymn to the Sun.” Her 
voice covered by the music, she muttered: “All the same, 
I will. And you shall tell me afterward what she is like— 
this visitor that he makes me produce for him, that he has 
always, before to-night, had all to himself in this room, while 
I have sat there unconscious.” 

She glanced toward an alcove at the end of the drawing 
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room, bare of ornaments and pictures, framed with yellow 
curtains, containing one gilded armchair placed against the 
back wall. I noticed at once that the walls and ceiling of the 
alcove were solid plaster, the floor, like the rest of the draw- 
ing room floor, composed of heavy black and white marble 
slabs. 

Lowering her face above the keyboard Donna Laura per- 
sisted : 

“You shall tell what they say to each other—at least, how 
they act toward each other. What sort of intimacy is that, 
built up through these innumerable nights while I’ve sat there 
in a deep sleep” 

Her unstable voice broke and was silent. She struck the 
piano keys hard with her white hands. 

Nicholas Tyndale turned his dark countenance toward us 
balefully, then went on pretending to read. 

I had, as you can understand, the sensation of taking part 
in a dream conversation: the abnormality, the enormity of 
this business, was not appropriate to a state of full con- 
sciousness. But she spoke again, with the voice of a living 
woman, not a chimera. By the way, I’m not sure that dream 
speech has an effect of audibility. In any case, this actual 
girl was murmuring: 

“When he first persuaded me to sit for him, I produced 
only spirits that I had known in Lucca. But presently she 
came, and those others did not return. Only she, from her 
first appearance! Why was that?” 

Her fingers moved more weakly over the keyboard. 

“You say this apparition is like a human being? In den- 
sity, too?” 

“So he told me, before he began to be reticent. That is 
to say, she was not so dense at first; but gradually she took 
on solidity. Have you never heard of Katie King, the Eng- 
lish manifestation? She became like a member of the family 
to which she appeared—moving among them, sitting and 
talking beside them, her form resistant to their touches, like 
a form of flesh. Departing, she left the impression of her 
momentary body on the cushions, the imprint of her hands 
on tablets of wax. Those hands which they kissed in bid- 
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ding her good-by were firm and fresh, like the hands of a 
woman who has entered from out of doors. Had she been 
a bad spirit instead of a good one—had there been present, 
instead of several persons, only one man of a terrible per- 
suasiveness—might not her lips, instead of her hands, have 
received the kisses?” 


There it was, you see! To keep her his docile instrument, 
he had fascinated, or hypnotized her into loving him; but he 
had then required that this loving human creature suffer from 
such a jealousy as this! I venture to say that in all the 
world’s experience in passion this state of things had not 
happened before. Let us hope it won’t happen again. 

Shaking off my sense of unreality, I whispered: 

“This is too monstrous for words! You must get out 
of it.” 

Her sad profile drooped over, as she responded: 

“Where could I go that he wouldn’t follow me? Once 
I got as far as Livorno. I was at the station with my ticket 
for Genoa, when he caught up with me. Ah, you don’t 
know the power he exerts! When I saw him coming toward 
me, I was happy at the thought of these hours of suffering 
in this room, to which he was going to bring me back 
again.” 

“Don’t you know that this feeling you have for him is 
artificial, produced merely by his will?” 

“What if I believe it? The feeling still remains. It’s true 
that I can imagine a state of peace in a world that didn’t 
contain him. Well, anyway, it will end when he has no more 
use for me. Even now, she is growing impalpable, because 
of my failing health and hostility to her. She is fading away 
from him! But how can I be glad of it, since, if she ceases 
altogether to appear, he will tell me that my value to him 
no longer exists? Then he will show me the door.” 

Pain twisted her bloodless lips at the thought of release 
from this obsession, this torture. That was not logical; but 
the whole affair was madness. 

“You think, then,” I asked, “that you produce, so to speak, 
a really formidable rival ?” 
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“Formidable? How do I know her impulses? Her prin- 
ciples? Her strength? And yet if she is good, why does 
she come to him? For you know that Niccolo isn’t the sort 
to attract a saint willingly!’ She was lost in her gloomy 
thoughts for a while, then made the surprising assertion: “I 
understand their conversations are in English.” 

“Which you also speak, do you not?” 

“Yes, I know what you think—that this shape, formed 
through my agency, is nothing more than an effigy into which 
I have somehow put my own personality. You are wrong. 
She exists, and merely uses my fluid—my ectoplasm, say— 
in order to function in our grosser atmosphere. No, no; it 
is not I, or any sentient part of me, that keeps tnose rendez- 
vous here in this darkened salone.” 

“The room is darkened ?” 

She roused herself from her hopeless meditation. 

“But of course, the room must always be dark. They can 
bear only a very little light.” 

“What would happen to them if they were exposed to a 
lot of it? As much as this from the chandelier, for in- 
stance ?” 

“It would be a terrible shock,” said Donna Laura. 

“To the medium also, I suppose?” 

“To some extent, no doubt. Perhaps yes, perhaps not,” 
she answered absent-mindedly, sinking, once more, into her 
melancholy abstraction. 


Nicholas Tyndale, having cast his book aside, was watch- 
ing us. Donna Laura left the piano. Moving like a weary 
nymph, she crossed the room, to replenish her cigaret case 
from a sixteenth century coffer on the table. When she had 
lighted a cigaret, she turned to Nicholas, her long tapering 
body drooping in its silvery dress, and pronounced huskily: 

“He says he will be delighted to see our show.” 

“It is perfectly asinine to drag in an unsympathetic spec- 
tator,” he began; but she cut him short with the words: 

“I have made him quite sympathetic. He has my promise 
to see what I can do. If you won’t let me show him here, 
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I shall have to show him over there in Borgo San Jacopo. 
And if you’re sc ungracious, we’ll not invite you.” 

This threat gave the precious wretch a nice thrill of alarm. 
One could see how he liked the idea of her “showing me” 
his lady-spirit in private! Judging from the glare he sent 
me, he would have enjoyed wringing my neck. He exclaimed 
savagely : 

“Never mind; it will be a fiasco. The weather, this new 
influence in the room, and your state of health at pres- 
ent” 

Donna Laura calmly returned: 

“It will go through to-night. When I feel it, the thing is 
sure. But I want to begin at once.” 

She told me to sit anywhere, “as far as possible from the 
alcove.” I chose a place beyond the farthest door, beside 
which I had observed an electric light switch. In fact, it was 
to this switch that Donna Laura came in order to shut off 
this current from the chandelier. The room was plunged into 
darkness except for the dying fire. 

“Ts your chair comfortable?” she asked me through the 
gloom. 

“Oh, yes. I sha’n’t move,” I said. 

“And keep quiet, too!” Nicholas snarled. 

“Of course he’ll keep quiet, Niccolo. What did you think 
he was going to do—a jig?” 

She was moving from one door to another, turning the 
keys in the locks. By this time I was able to see her pale 
face and shoulders, her softly shimmering dress, flit to and 
fro in the black void of the room where nothing else now 
seemed to exist except the glow from the hearth. As she 
slowly approached the alcove, she herself appeared like a 
spirit. 


Receding, she became abruptly shorter. I realized that she 
had seated herself, without drawing the portières, on the 
chair at the back of the alcove. Now she was barely visible, 
a grayish spot hardly lighter than the obscurity about her. 
There was a minute of silence. Her voice made me jump: 

“Pull the screen before the fire, Niccolo.” 
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I saw his big, stooping silhouette steal forward in response 
to that plea like the utterance of a woman about to sink into 
slumber. His face appeared in the crimson glow of the 
ashes. Then even that faint light was dimmed by the fire 
screen. 

He slunk back to his chair across the room from me. 
I was barely able to distinguish his shirt front—a patch of 
the duskiest gray—and beyond, the nearly vanished shimmer 
that was Donna Laura’s dress. 

An interminable hush ensued. 

The silence of the drawing room was complete. Even . 
the sound of the rain against the shuttered windows had died 
away. I heard the faint clop-clop of a cab horse down in Via 
Tornabuoni. There followed out there a deadened hubbub 
of voices—from some tourists, no doubt, who had dined late 
at La Bocca. Those rumors made me think: “What a 
strange things we’re doing! Areall of us out of our minds?” 

Nicholas gave a sigh. 

I no longer doubted that I was going to see something 
which would not be a trick. But a form apart from her, 
that moved and spoke? No; that was a little too thick! He 
must have deceived her in that. 

A soft moan issued from the alcove. Was she suffering? 
I marveled at her mournful obedience to this astounding 
tyrant. 

“Never mind!” I threatened him silently. “If I can do 
anything to spoil your game for you” 

His chair creaked under his weight: he was evidently 
leaning forward. Turning my eyes toward the alcove, I 
seemed to see her larger than before. Was she coming out? 
No, she had not moved. 

But beside her dim shape another shape was growing. 

And now that other shape began to expand more quickly. 
It rose above the seated medium. It appeared, as well as I 
could see, to become less chaotic. Erect, like a woman 
standing, this second nebulous figure drifted away from 
the nebulous figure of Laura della Fagginola, which remained 
motionless on the gilded chair in the alcove. 

It had happened! 
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I felt chilly, as if the windows had been flung open. 

The apparition advanced into the room. It—or she!— 
drew near to Nicholas Tyndale, who had risen. She was 
slightly more distinct. Clothed as though in a whitish robe 
of simple folds, her face framed in something like a whitish 
scarf, she disseminated even in the darkness an impression 
of beauty. Yes, I don’t know why this was; but I got from 
her, without seeing her in the least distinctly, an impression 
of ethereal loveliness. She was small—much smaller, in- 
deed, than Donna Laura—but her carriage was queenly, her 
movement very graceful. Her hands at her sides, she ap- 
peared to be looking up at Nicholas, as he bent down toward 
her. 

A log in the fireplace broke. For a moment, through the 
mesh of the fire-screen, a soft gleam flickered over the room. 
Before the darkness enveloped us again, I had time to see 
the apparition shrink back from that threat of light. It was 
dark again too quickly for me to make out those misty 
features, 

Tyndale began to speak in an undertone. 

I surmised that he was explaining my presence, apologizing 
for it. Imagine apologizing to a shape that had not existed 
a few minutes ago! He was silent. I heard a murmur 
softer, as I thought, than human speech, coming from that 
vaporlike figure before him. Then they receded into deeper 
shadows. He, with his back to me, became invisible. The 
thing with which he talked was a blur amid the darkness. 

All the while that other blur, which was Donna Laura, 
sat motionless in the alcove. 

I was startled to hear abruptly a strange, sweet voice, like 
—how shall I say?—the voice of a small, perfected silver 
automaton, utter in English: 

“More and more difiicult’—— 

And his answer, in English: 

“Doing it on purpose” 

The voices were hushed again. For a moment the rain 
rattled savagely against the windows. 

That mistlike blur was moving to and fro. I knew that 
he was pacing beside it over the thick rug. His voice 
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sounded again, deep, suppressed, ‘full of agitation, as though 
he were pouring out his heart to that inconceivable creature. 
And at last, so faintly that it seemed, again, less like speech 
than a despairing thought made audible: 

“Ah, you are dragging me back from salvation!” 

They were nearer. My eyes smarted from the strain of 
trying to see them. Awhile ago my ears could not have 
caught the silvery murmur: 

“Soon they will no longer let me.” 

There was sadness, remorse and fear in that voice which 
should not, in any rational world, have been capable of 
emotion. 

“I will not give you up!” he cried, his words extrava- 
gantly bursting out in the silence. He must have forgotten 
me. That drooping pale form was cut across midway by a 
sudden bar of black. _ 

“Now you melt in my arms!” he groaned. 

The black bar disappeared from against the white. 

A faint cry resounded from the depths of the room, which 
had swallowed her up. And there came a rush of words, 
a silvery chattering, so little human that my scalp began to 
prickle : 

“Let me go—From this atmosphere—All I have gained— 
They will bar the way—What will become of me?” 

I heard a sort of plaintive mewing. The apparition was 
weeping? 

Whatever was happening, whatever this strange creature 
was that moved and wept amid the darkness, I was deter- 
mined to have a look at it. Rising stealthily from my chair, 
I groped for the light switch, found it, and waited, my heart 
thumping violently, for the moment when she should stand 
beneath the chandelier. 

She moved ; she was there—and I switched on the lights. 

For an instant they blinded me. Then just in time, I saw 
her vividly—erect, like a living woman slightly blurred in 
outline, seen through an aura of vapor. The beautiful face, 
overshadowed by its coif, wore a look of terror. And at 
once, so rapidly that the eye could hardly follow those 
changes, she began to dissolve, like a figure of wax exposed 
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to the heat of a furnace. Her eyes melted into their sockets ; 
her nose disappeared; her forehead sank in. Her body and 
her robes, vaporized and confused, swiftly flowed together 
as if they had been built up of a single profoundly perish- 
able element. And all that swimming and deliquescing sub- 
stance which had resembled a woman sank down upon the 
yellow rug in the blaze of the chandelier, boiled together for 
an instant, and vanished, leaving no trace. For a moment I 
had a feeling of horror as great as if I had destroyed a 
human being. 


(My acquaintance interrupted his egregious tale, to regard 
me doubtfully. “I don’t blame you,” he said, “if you find it 
hard to swallow.” 

(As the ship lurched heavily to starboard, throwing us 
together, I assured him: “It is certainly just the reminiscence 
for a night like this. Excuse me. I hope I didn’t smash the 
cigars in your pocket!” 

(“No, I’ve smoked the last one. Youre exceedingly po- 
lite. I can see that you think I’m an atrocious liar. No 
doubt I’d think the same if you were telling the story. How- 
ever, it has a conclusion. Shall I give it to you?” 

(“You don’t mean to say you thought of stopping there!” 

(He acknowledged the compliment with a fine, pained 
smile, and, after a few moments of aggrieved reflection, 
continued with these words :) 


Upset? Yes, I was; but I had to move fast all the same. 
I was barely able to spring aside when Nicholas Tyndale 
made a rush at me, his face unrecognizable. He bellowed: 
“TIl kill you for that!” 

I jumped behind the center-table. He vaulted over it, 
knocking down with a crash half of the bric-a-brac on it. 
We went to the floor together, his muscular fingers reaching 
for my throat. You can understand that I wasn’t even in 
those days a match for an herculean brute who had been 
accustomed to bend horseshoes with his hands. In my 
twenties, though, I had taken a course in ju-jitsu. A little 
scrub headed fellow named Kobayashi had shown me, in 
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Kioto, precisely the move to make in this position in which 
I found myself. I remembered it by instinct; for instinct 
takes charge of us at moments of great danger. Quite 
without thinking, as though I were twisting on the mat in 
a short-sleeved canvas kimono, I caught him thus and so, 
braced my knee against him, and tugged. His sinew 
stretched ; the joints of his shoulders cracked and he turned 
a bluish white. 

But the wretch held on, grinding his teeth together, his 
eyes shining in a homicidal fury. 

“Listen to reason, Nicholas,’ I panted. “I don’t want to 
hurt you.” 

With a tremendous heave he tried to free himself. I saw 
his eyes turn up toward the table, and remembered the jew- 
eled stiletto. 

There was nothing for it, apparently, but to put him out. 
I gave a sharp tug, which disjointed his right arm at the 
shoulder socket. He rolled over on his back, his black- 
bearded mouth wide open. He had fainted from the pain. 

When I had staggered to my feet, I turned my eyes toward 
the alcove. Donna Laura had sunk down sidewise in her 
chair, her head lying on her shoulder, one hand dragging on 
the floor. But when I set her straight she stirred. It oc- 
curred to me: 

“T must get out of here very quickly, and she mustn’t see 
Nicholas.” 

Taking him by the shoulders, I dragged him into the cor- 
ner behind the piano. As I was returning to her, she opened 
her eyes. 

“What happened ?” 

“That thing,” I explained with a shudder, “dissolved like 
ice in a furnace.” 


Donna Laura looked very ill. She was unable to rise till I 
took her hands. She swayed forward against me. For- 
tunately she was too much upset to notice my torn collar 
and the smear of blood on my cheek where Nicholas had 
hit me. 

She wanted to know where he was. I told her that he had 
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gone out of the room in a rage. Still dazed, she whispered: 

“You turned up the lights! He'll think I put you up to 
it. Hell never forgive me. Never!” 

Her qualms of remorse could wait; the important thing 
was to hustle her away before he began to stir. I also had 
some sort of absurd idea about sending him a doctor, to 
yank him back into shape. He didn’t deserve it, of course. 
I ought to have beaten out his wretched brains with one of 
the fire-dogs. But we live in soft times—it’s impossible not 
to be disgustingly humane. I bundled Donna Laura out into 
the hall. 

She was willing to go. She had to lean against the outer 
door while I found her gray, fur-trimmed cloak, and my 
overcoat and hat. The servants didn’t appear, and we got 
down the public stairs without meeting anybody. Before us 
we saw the rain descending in sheets. The cab-stand across 
the way was deserted; the street was empty of life. 

“Its not far,” she murmured. “Lets walk.” 

Her gray cloak shot with silver threads was soon drenched 
in that downpour. The wind lashed her face. Her tawny 
hair turned dark; some strands came unbound and streamed 
round her pallid cheeks. I didn’t care about her getting wet; 
she could take a hot bath and some cognac—the point was to 
get away from Nicholas. I now felt that as soon as he 
came to his senses, he would be after us, his shoulder not- 
withstanding. With a pistol, no doubt! He had always 
been pertinacious. I called myself a fool for not having tied 
him up. 

What a fortunate thing that I didn’t! 


We came out on the Lungarno. Before us the Trinity 
Bridge stretched over toward the Borgo San Jacopo. Ata 
little distance, its lamps disappeared in the rain. Below it 
I heard the swollen river whirling along with a continuous 
roar. We were alone in the sweeping sheets of water that 
seemed to be falling from all the clouds in the world. 

She staggered against me. I put my arm round her, urg- 
ing her onto the bridge. I had a picture of myself on guard 
with a poker all night, at the door of her rooms—behind the 
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door of her unknown rooms that ought to be fragrant just 
from her living in them. It was all settled in my mind that 
he wasn’t to get hold of her again, if I had to fight both of 
them. 

We were nearly halfway across the bridge when, looking 
over my shoulder, I saw a tall figure dart out of the mouth 
of Via Tornabuoni into a patch of lamplight. It was Nicho- 
las. 

I tried to make her run. She pulled back in bewilder- 
ment. Her cloak, slipping from her shoulders, was blown 
away into the gutter of the bridge. Disregarding that loss, 
she stammered : 

“What are you doing?” 

“We'll have to cut for it. Here comes Nicholas.” 

I managed to drag her a short distance farther. She was 
struggling against me. I warned her that he was undoubt- 
edly armed, that he mustn’t catch us till he had come out of 
his rage. The distracted girl could think of nothing but 
going back to him. 

“All right!” I shouted at her, beside myself with indigna- 
tion. “Then it’s simply me that he’s after. That may not 
interest you; but it interests me like the devil.” 

I whipped off my overcoat, with the thought of covering 
up her silvery dress, too conspicuous, soaked dark though it 
was, even in the obscurity of the storm. Then, since I 
couldn’t make her go forward, I jerked her into the shadows 
beside the parapet, hoping that, unless she called out to him, 
he would pass us by in the rain. I even got ready to clap my 
hand over her mouth. 

He was on the bridge running toward us, from one ray of 
light to another. I saw his injured arm hanging down by 
his side. He was then not more than twenty yards away. 

A terrific gust of wind descended the path of the river. It 
struck the bridge; it snatched up from the gutter Donna 
Laura’s cloak. The cloak rose above the parapet, swelling 
out its folds in a queer resemblance to life. Then it sailed 
down to the river. And for a moment, amid the foam of 
the torrent, one saw it again before it was swept away. 

A howl of despair came to us. 
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That tall figure, half lost in the storm, was poised on the 
parapet. Donna Laura broke away from me—rushed back 
to him. Her scream of warning was smothered by the roar 
of the waves and the hissing of the rain. He dived down, 
and even at that moment I couldn’t help wondering which he 
was trying to save—the girl, or the apparition that the girl 
knew how to produce. What face was before him at the last, 
Donna Laura’s or the others? I believe he took that suicidal 
plunge to rescue the other, in rescuing the body of his pa- 
tient instrument. 

Of course he hadn’t a chance. He came up only once, 
near where the cloak had vanished. 


The story-teller was silent. Finding my voice, I asked: 

“What became of her?” 

“Of Donna Laura della Fagginola?” he said, putting on 
his cap, and getting out of his corner. “She recovered. 
That is to say, she was quickly relieved of that obsession 
which he had produced in her mind. For a while, from 
force of habit, she continued to love him, if such a false, 
impelled emotion can be called by the name of love. But it 
wore away; for it was artificial,” he insisted. “I helped to 
cure her. The task was not unpleasant.” 

He was letting himself out of the smoking room by way 
of the leeward door, when I cast after him the question: 

“Where is she now?” 

“In Paris,” he rejoined, with his fine smile. “She doesn’t 
enjoy the sea.” He hesitated, before concluding: ‘Don’t 
think we go in for séances, nowadays! Even though she 
couldn’t produce, from the whole world of spirits, an appari- 
tion that I’d prefer to her.” 

He shut the door behind him. I reflected that even if his 
story was a hoax, I should always try to recall it as the 
truth. 

Nores: I have added this last sentence to take the place of 
some paragraphs omitted in the published magazine version, 
in which I naturally created an alibi for myself. S. F. W. 


XIV 


Longhorn and Shorthorn 
By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 


Two riders, each mounted on a strapping bay, one leading 
a bright sorrel, the other a deep chested roan packhorse, 
drew rein on the spur of a ridge that pitched seed down 
to the Big Muddy. 

They sifted Durham into brown papers, blew smoke into 
the fresh spring air and rested their hands on the forks of 
their saddles. For a minute their joint gaze turned toward 
the blue crest of the Bear Paw Mountains, a purple patch 
with ragged outlines, tipped with tiny specks of white, thirty 
miles north. All around them spread the forlorn, grotesque 
etching of the Bad Lands, deep gashes fringed with scrub 
pine, dwarf juniper mats, the pallid sage. They had trav- 
eled for two days in that arid confusion graven in past 
ages deeply into the surface of the plains. Now they gazed 
with satisfaction on green mountains rising afar out of 
rolling grassland, a vast spread of emerald green jeweled 
with pale blue windflowers. On the west, twinkling faintly 
in its valley, the waters of the Judith showed a streak of 
silver looping and twining in a narrow bed. Then, as if in 
accord, both turned to look back over the way they had 
come. 

“Wonder if we shook ’em off for keeps ?” 

“I reckon,” the other answered. “I think we winged one. 
Anyway, we’re here, all wool an’ a yard wide and none the 
poorer.” 

Both chuckled. 

“Just the same,” the first said reflectively, “it was a 
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darn fool undertakin’. We hadn’t ought to have took such 
chances.” 

“You give me two aches where I never had a pain,” his 
companion declared. “It was a cinch. What I wonder about 
is how they got onto us. Maybe it was just a blind guess. 
Or maybe they had a tip.” 

“Once we cross this Missouri River,” the other remarked, 
“we can consider it a new deal. I like the looks of the Bear 
Paws, Bud. They stick up like a big saw. I bet you there’s 
deer an’ trout up there, an’ oodles of cold spring water.” 

“Yessuh, very likely,” the other replied. Both spoke with 
a soft slurring of certain words. “She looks good. Maybe 
we'll settle down an’ get us a ranch there.” 

“An’ get respectable ?” 

“An’ grow watermelons on the side.” 

“An’ never go out on a limb no mo!” 

“Nor play hare ’n’ hounds in the Bad Lands.” 

They laughed softly. Both were armed. Each carried a 
Winchester carbine slung under his left stirrup leather be- 
sides the .45 Colt scabbarded on a broad calfskin belt with 
a silver buckle. Both were young, very youthful looking, 
capable, alert fellows. Their gear was ornate, hand forged 
steel inlaid with silver. Each bestrode a saddle that was a 
work of art in carving on rich brown leather. 

“We got to swim her,” one said. 

“Or sprout wings,” the other answered. “Let’s get down 
an’ over. I don’t like this rough country no more.” 

The floor of the narrow depression in which the Missouri 
flowed lay five hundred feet under them. They slid and 
scrambled down a steep earthen bank, crossed a sagebrush 
bottom and halted to let their horses drink on a gravelly 
beach. Beyond the shallows the current ran full of slow 
swirls. 

“She’s a river,” one observed. “She'll be quite a swim.” 

“Did you reckon the Missouri was a creek?” his fellow 
answered. 

“Good thing it ain’t as wide as the old Mississippi.” 

He had already dismounted, sat on the shingle drawing off 
his boots. In five minutes they were stripped—save for a 
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broad, flat belt of soft leather which each wore around his 
middle. These they took off, wound carefully about their 
necks and refastened. Then with clothes tied in neat bun- 
dies on the muzzles of the carbines and held aloft, sitting 
their horses naked as at birth they took boldly off into the 
half-mile width of the Big Muddy, just as two riders ap- 
peared on the brow of the valley wall toward which they 
swam. 


Johnny Fee had ridden fifteen miles to look into this bot- 
tom. He had observed herds of cattle, young calves gambol- 
ing about their mothers, green grass, spring flowers showing 
their buds, and something stirred in him responsive to the 
vernal impulse, made his heart cheerful and expansive, al- 
most poetic. 

“Spring,” said he suddenly, “has done spread her green 
mantle over the land. The dove of peace flutters her white 
wings across the Bear Paws from Snake Butte to Old Cen- 
tennial and there’s nary a rascal to take a pot shot at her.” 

“Say,” demanded Pete Malone, “what’s eatin’ you now?” 

“Me?” Johnny gazed inquiringly at his segundo. “Ain’t 
it the truth ?” 

“Huh!” Malone snorted derisively. “You talk like that 
to some of these stock hands an’ they’re liable to think you’re 
on the prod, an’ tryin’-to insult ’em in some foreign language. 
Might set out to dehorn you.” 

“Hereafter I’ll speak in words of one syllable,” Johnny 
declared lightly. “But it’s a good spring the Lord has sent 
us, just the same, Pete. Stock’s fat and sassy. There’s no 
rustlers nor sign of rustling on the range. Last year we 
had Snider and his fancy work with an iron. The year be- 
fore it was Mark Steele filling the country with dead cows. 
Now all’s quiet along the Potomac. The grass is green, the 
skies is blue” 

“Liable to rain any time,” Pete Malone interrupted 
stodgily. “Maybe snow. I seen three feet of snow here in 
June—when you was still in knee pants, Johnny Fee. Half 
the calves in Northern Montana was born with frozen ears 
that spring. We’re several hands shy for roundup. We got 
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a bunch of colts to break an’ no riders that could top off 
anythin’ wilder’n a haywagon. An’ you cacklin’ about how 
grand nature is!” 

“Gosh, ain’t you the world’s greatest optimist,” Johnny 
grinned. “Does your rheumatism hurt you, Pete? Don’t 
let old Eph hear how things are going to rack and ruin. 
He'll jump me about it.” 

“He’d oughto,” Pete averred. “You'll leave me to run the 
wagon half the time. You’d oughto hustle up some cowboys 
if you expect us to get over the range this summer.” 

“Well,” Johnny said in a more practical vein, “I never did 
see a shortage of cowhands yet that couldn’t be remedied. 
Seems like cowboys just naturally rise up outa the ground 
when you need ’em.” 

“You better pray they do,” Pete grumbled. 

“Huh. Cast your eye on the old Missouri,” Johnny 
pointed. “Maybe that’s an answer to prayer.” 

In such wise did Johnny Fee and Pete Malone behold the 
strange spectacle of two men and four horses afloat on the 
surface of the Big Muddy. They swept along in the cur- 
rent, the packhorses high in the water, the naked bodies of 
the men flashing like pink marble in the sunshine. They 
sat in their submerged saddles, each holding his bundle of 
clothes aloft. 

“Regular water dogs,” Malone muttered. ‘Hardy bucks, 
too. Water’s like ice in May. Must want to cross bad.” 

Johnny Fee agreed. Riders didn’t breast the Missouri on 
the tail of the spring freshet unless they were pressed. And 
there was a scow ferry at the mouth of the Judith, not so 
far away. 

He watched in silence. They were on the rim of a bench 
high above this bottom into which they intended to ride, 
having marked two Cross Seven saddle horses down there 
with a bunch of wild mares. Now they watched the swim- 
mers draw into shoal water, gain dry ground and dress, Then 
they rode down. 


Halfway across the bottom they met. Johnny and Pete 
stared. Open curiosity about men who came out of no- 
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where wasn’t good form on the range. But these two youths 
—they were as like as two peas, blue eyes, fair hair, round, 
chubby faces. Except that one wore a black hat and the 
other a white, they could have been shuffled about, and no one 
the wiser. 

Johnny’s horse sidestepped, showing his brand. The 
white-hatted one glimpsed it and said: “You all belong 
to the Cross Seven—Eph Makrs’ outfit, eh? We was sort of 
debatin’ whether we’d ramble up to the Cross Seven.” 

“You'll be welcome,’ Johnny replied. “The wagon’s 
camped at the head of the breaks. We’re headed there after 
we pick a couple of cow ponies out of this wild bunch.” 

“Maybe we could lend a hand,” Black Hat offered po- 
litely. “They look snuffy, them broomtails.” 

“Sure, if you want,” Johnny accepted. “With four of us 
we could get a stand on ’em against a bank and rope out those 
two nags.” 

They dropped their packhorses, undid their ropes and 
turned back with Johnny and Pete. The wild horses fled 
toward the lower end of the bottom. White hat set sail, 
his fresh horse running like a wolf hound, headed the wild 
bunch. He turned short as the wild mares broke back. One 
swing of his reata and the rawhide loop whistled full length 
to settle over the head of a Cross Seven horse. Johnny and 
Pete met the surging bunch with a yell and Black Hat deftly 
snared the other. It was all done very quickly, neatly, with- 
out fuss. 

When the two snorting beasts, high stomached after six 
months’ freedom, quieted down, Pete Malone said, “This 
here’s Bunty. I thought it was Gopher Dick. He won’t 
lead worth a cent. Never would, darn his hide.” 

“That’s so,” Johnny Fee agreed. “Well, ride him then, 
Pete. He’s one of your top horses.” 

Malone changed his saddle. The stout brown horse rolled 
his eyes, shook his head, snorted, humped his back like a 
miniature camel. Pete knew what even a well broken cow- 
horse is apt to be like after a winter in wild company. He 
eyed his mount with profound disgust. Pete had been a 
rider once, but he liked them gentle now. There was a 
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moment of silence. Pete hitched up his chaps with patent 
distaste. Johnny Fee grinned, saying nothing. 

Black Hat stepped into the breach. His eyes were dancing. 

“Would you like I should top him off for you?” he sug- 
gested with a good deal of deference. 

“Gosh, yes,” Pete accepted with relief. “I know him. 
He’s got to buck once, high, wide an’ crooked. Then it’s 
outa his system for the summer. Maybe I could stick him— 
but, oh, gosh! PII dance at your weddin’, kid, if you 
take the wire edge off him for me.” 

Pete pulled off his saddle. The boy murmured sooth- 
ingly to the brown horse while he cinched up. Then without 
any preliminaries he climbed aboard. 

Bunty went straight into the air the moment he felt weight 
on his back. For about thirty seconds he was 900 pounds 
of dynamic horseflesh. Bits of sod flew from under his 
hoofs. He bucked fast and hard, with high, stiff-legged 
jumps, ears back, nostrils flaring, snorting like a deer. 

And Black Hat rocked in the middle of him, laughing. 
He neither whipped nor spurred. He just rode, tight in his 
saddle. When Bunty varied his efforts by swapping ends in 
midair the boy reached for his black Stetson, whooped once 
joyfully and fanned the brown horse. And Bunty, winded in 
the fruitless effort, suddenly threw up his head, relaxed, 
stood with ears uppricked as if to say: 

“Well, what’s all this about?” 

They fell into pairs, picked up the two pack animals, 
climbed the steep slope. Away off on another bench riders 
were fogging a band of wild horses. On these upper levels 
they could look across the broken surface of the Bad Lands, 
over green pine at the lip of sunken gorges. But where they 
rode was a narrow, winding plateau, level as a lawn, with 
green tufts showing at the roots of winter bleached bunch- 
grass. The Bear Paws loomed bluer than before, a great 
landmark of peaks on the north. Westward of them the 
plains flowed unbroken to the foot of the continental divide, 
a vast unfenced pasture dotted with grazing herds. 

“I’m the Cross Seven range boss. We can put you both 
to work if you want,” said Johnny Fee to his companion. 
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“We thought we might work on roundup in the Bear 
Paws for a spell,” said he. “Yeah—suits me.” 

“Suits me,” the other echoed. 

“You're on the Cross Seven payroll,” Johnny announced. 
He produced a small black notebook. “What’ll I call you?” 

“Name’s Horn.” 

“Both of your” 

“Yeah. Bud Horn. Nick Horn.” 

“Twins, huh?” 

“Twins,” they admitted in unison. 

“Longhorn and Shorthorn,’ Johnny Fee mumbled. 
“That’s what the Cross Seven’ll call you.” 

The pair snickered. “We don’t mind,” Longhorn drawled, 
“just so the cook don’t call us late for breakfast.” 

“You fellows,” Johnny observed to Shorthorn as they 
jogged on, “are handy with the twine. You can certainly 
ride, kid.” 

“I can stay on most anything if I have to,’ Shorthorn 
modestly admitted. “But you oughta see my brother ride. 
He sits ’em pretty. Still, we ain’t bronco fighters, Mister 
Wagon Boss. I wouldn’t like you should rope out all the 
bad ones for us.” 

“I wasn’t thinkin’ of that,” Johnny said. “I got a peeler 
to ride the rough string. Only we got some colts to break. 
Want ’em made into cow ponies, not outlaws. If you’re 
handy with young stuff there’d be some extra pay in it.” 

“I guess we could do that,’ Shorthorn replied. “Eh, 
Bud?” 

“T reckon we could,” Longhorn agreed. 


They could and they did. The Cross Seven crew finished 
its horse gathering within forty-eight hours, drew up to the 
home ranch in the Bear Paws and made camp on a creek 
bottom like a meadow. A set of round corrals, a hundred 
acres of level turf, made a background for the roundup tents. 
Conical mountains loomed up near, others cut the skyline 
sharp in the distance. Clear cold water wimpled over the 
gravelly bed of a stream fringed by leafy willows. 
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Longhorn gazed about him with a pleased expression when 
this camp was made. 

“I shore like the look of this country,” said he. “We'll 
likely linger a while.” 

Johnny watched the businesslike manner of their work that 
afternoon. He turned over to them twelve head of green 
four-year-olds that had never felt a rope since the day they 
were branded. Longhorn and Shorthorn worked as a team, 
silently, without haste or excitement. Johnny watched them 
forefoot one horse after another, flatten them in the dust, 
trim out their manes and tails, put hackamores on them and 
tie them to posts outside. 

“We like to halter break an’ bridlewise ’em an’ get ’em 
used to us before we top ’em off,” Shorthorn explained. 

Johnny could see and appreciate their method, having 
broken horses himself before he became a wagon boss and 
cattle owner. That dozen colts would be broken cowhorses 
without ever trying to buck a rider off, unless it happened 
to be one with a mean temper. And such a one would get the 
badness whipped and clawed out of him by either of the 
Horn brothers. They were horsemen from the ground up, 
and riders besides—which means rather more than the plain 
word, because in Montana to pass as a “rider” a man had to 
be able to ride them as they came. Only about one cow- 
puncher in ten qualified on that score. The rest were cow- 
men, good, bad and indifferent, who looked sometimes with 
a little envy on the odd man who could ride anything that 
stood on four feet and wore hair. So that Longhorn and 
Shorthorn promised to be valuable assets to the Cross Seven. 
Johnny Fee liked to take the range with able riders, well 
mounted, at his back. 

When the cook beat the breakfast call on a tin dishpan 
at sunrise next morning, the men surging out of the bed 
tent noted a new bedroll by the wagon wheel and a pair 
of strange horses hobbled in the offing. 

The owner of this outfit clanked his spurs into the cook 
tent with the rest. 

Johnny Fee, having an infant son and permanent quarters 
at the ranch house, naturally was not present at that hour. 
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Pete Malone, who acted as Johnny’s second in command, 
overheard Longhorn mutter to his brother : 

“Look what the cat drug in overnight, Nick.” 

Shorthorn’s eyes narrowed as they took in the newcomer 
and he merely answered, “Huh.” 

The stranger asked for the wagon boss. After that he 
said nothing at all. He was a short, chunky, fair-skinned 
man about thirty. He rode a good rig and he had good 
horses—a typical cowhand. The moment Johnny Fee ap- 
peared he asked the usual question, “You fullhanded?” 


So the Cross Seven had another rider and Johnny’s re- 
mark about cowpunchers rising out of the ground when 
needed, appeared to have an element of truth, when later 
in the day an old hand named Hardcase Johnson bore up 
from the horizon. 

The next day brought a threat of showers, a bundle of 
mail from town, and a fifth rider with his bed on a pack- 
horse. Johnny knew this man although he hadn’t seen him 
for three years. 

“Hello, Leamy,” he greeted. “Have you quit the Rose- 
bud for a real cow country? I heard you'd turned deputy 
sheriff.” 
` “You can hear most anything in this man’s country,” 
Leamy Pratt grinned. “How about me makin’ a hand with 
the Cross Seven?” 

“Always room for one more,” Johnny said. “Turn your 
ponies into the bunch. We're restin’ for a spell before we 
start calf-roundup. What’s new?” 

Mr. Pratt declared that there was never anything new and 
ambled with Johnny into the chuck tent to beg a piece of 
pie from the cook. Half a dozen riders loafed there reading 
letters, poring over newspapers. In the corrals hard by, 
Longhorn and Shorthorn were raising a dust with their 
bronco taming. They nearly always had an audience on the 
top rail. The chunky rider who had turned up in the night 
sat there now, and a couple of others, smoking cigarets and 
joshing the twins. 
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While Leamy Pratt munched his pie a Cross Seven man 
looked up from his newspaper. 

“Say, cowboys,” he drawled. “Montana’s breedin’ her 
own outlaws as well as beef stock. A couple of enterprisin’ 
souls held up the Northern Pacific the other day, just outa 
Miles City. Got away with a $110,000 in currency. The 
express company offers 1,000 pesos a head for them two— 
dead or alive. Rather have ’em dead, I reckon. There’s a 
chance for some of you aspirin’ young men. Make some 
money an’ be a hero at the same time.” 

“Personally, I never lost no train robbers,” Johnny Fee 
remarked. 

“They'd never head north outa that Yellowstone country 
nohow,” Hardcase Johnson declared. “Likely make for the 
Hole-in-the-Wall, or somewhere in the Bighorns. Tough 
country that—full of tough people. Who do they blame it 
on this time, Smithy—Kid Conroy or Butch Cassidy?” 

There was a chuckle at this. Cassidy was dead, Conroy 
a fugitive in South America, yet half the deviltry west of 
Omaha was still credited in the newspapers to one or the 
other. 

“Huh huh,” Smithy grunted. “Says here it was a two- 
man jub. That’s all. ’Cept they shot a express messenger 
in the foot.” 

“Season must be open for trains an’ banks,” another put 
in. “We might take a crack at the Great Northern when we 
hit Lonesome Prairie.” 

Leamy Pratt strolled with Johnny Fee over to the corrals. 
He sat on the rail while Longhorn and Shorthorn jogged a 
couple of colts around. Leamy watched for a while, silent 
and expressionless. Then he got off the fence, beckoned to 
Johnny Fee. Halfway between corrals and tents, beyond all 
earshot, he stopped. 

“All your cowboys been with the wagon the last week?” 

Johnny Fee regarded him with surprise. 

“That’s a funny question for you to ask,” he said. 

“I aint askin’ for fun,” Leamy replied crisply. “You 
heard Smithy spellin’ about that N. P. train robbery. Well, 
I'll show you my hand, Johnny. It’s on the square. I’m 
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still a deputy under Tom Ackhurst of Yellowstone. County. 
I’m followin’ a sort of trail an’ it leads straight here.” 

“You don’t say so,” Johnny wrinkled his brows. “You 
reckon the Cross Seven is harborin’ train robbers ?” 

“They wouldn’t advertise themselves as such,” Leamy 
grinned. “Matter of fact, Johnny, I can answer that ques- 
tion for you. I know them two broncho busters turned up 
this side of the Missouri less’n three days back. Who else is 
recent ?” 

“That chubby fellow sittin’ on the rail, an’ Hardcase John- 
son,’ Johnny answered thoughtfully. “All the rest been 
here right along.” 

“I know old Hardcase,” Leamy said. “Who’s the short 
and dirty one? Where’s he from?” 

“Calls himself Sam Hunt. If you want to know where 
he’s from ask him yourself. I didn’t.” 

“T ain’t interested in him, either,” Leamy said decisively. 
“Them two breakin’ horses for you—they’re my meat.” 

“Those two apple-cheeked kids?” Johnny snorted. ‘“You’re 
crazy. They’re only just weaned.” 

“What do you know about ’em?”’ lLeamy challenged. 
“Listen, Johnny Fee. I’m an officer an’ I am not talkin’ 
through my hat. If I had just a mite more evidence I’d ar- 
rest them two right now. That’s why I want to play cow- 
puncher with the Cross Seven for a while. I looked over 
your saddle bunch as I come in. Didn’t those two hombres 
blow in from the south? Didn’t they have two bay horses, a 
sorrel and a roan?” 

Johnny admitted this to be correct. 

“Im takin’ you into my confidence, old hand, an’ you'll 
keep this to yourself,” Leamy went on. “I been after ’em 
since the night of the holdup. They did more’n shoot a ex- 
press messenger in the foot. Bob Hardy, another deputy, 
an’ a darned good friend of mine, rode up on ’em. They 
shot him down like a wolf. Bob didn’t even know there was 
a holdup. The express messenger got a good look at ’em. 
They were young. Both towheads. Both of a size. They 
was headed toward the Hole-in-the-Wali when they downed 
Bob. An’ they swung north. They come through the Mus- 
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selshell an’ the Bad Lands. I know this. Where’d you pick 
“em up?” 

“Crossin’ the Missouri at the mouth of Birch,” Johnny an- 
swered truthfully. 

“There you are,” Leamy said triumphantly. “Open an’ 
shut. I’m goin’ to nail these holdups if it takes me all sum- 
mer. They'll tip their hand. I’m interested in the reward 
—but Id be after ’em anyway. Meantime, I’ll make a hand 
with the roundup, so I can keep cases on ’em. O. K. with 
you?” 

“Has to be,” Johnny replied. “But gosh, Leamy, it don’t 
seem possible. Them two kids.” 

“Kids, hell!” Leamy growled. “Some of the worst actors 
between here an’ the Brazos ain’t hardly shed their milk 
teeth. What about Kid Conroy? An’ that Stacy kid that 
stuck up the U. P. twice in one summer? Kids’ll take 
chances that'll stop a man. You notice they never lay off 
their guns, don’t you? I bet you they’re the up an’ comin’ 
kind, them two.” 


They were. Johnny Fee knew that. Until Leamy Pratt 
mentioned it to him he hadn’t noticed Longhorn and Short- 
horn’s attachment to their artillery. Occasionally a cow- 
puncher wore his gun as regularly as he did his boots. No 
one ever questioned his fancy, nor his motive. But Leamy’s 
disclosures gave the Horns’ gun toting a significance that 
troubled Jimmy. He went back to the corrals and sat looking 
down on the twins. They certainly were the up and coming 
kind, as Leamy said, active as cats, handy with ropes, un- 
canny in their control of wild horses. Johnny didn’t doubt 
for a minute their physical ability to pull off a train robbery. 
Still—they were just apple cheeked boys, barely out of their 
teens. Loot—and murder to cover their tracks. Johnny 
didn’t like to think of his outfit harboring outlaws. He went 
back to the chuck tent, more than a trifle disturbed. If 
Leamy Pratt was right, he was going to lose two cracking 
good stockhands before long. And Johnny liked Longhorn 
and Shorthorn. He felt like a godfather. Hadn't he 
christened them himself? 
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The little black dabs of clouds grew larger and blacker, 
began to spit rain. The Cross Seven crew sought cover, 
gathered in the bed tent swapping yarns. By mid-afternoon 
the rain drove steadily. 

Longhorn and Shorthorn called it a day. A scared horse 
could slip too easily on that gumbo. They joined the small 
circle around the sheet-iron cookstove, to squat on their 
bootheels and smoke a cigaret. 

Leamy Pratt was there, Johnny Fee, the new hand, Sam 
Hunt, a couple of the older men. Ten minutes after the 
Horns came in Leamy deftly steered the conversation to the 
N. P. train robbery. 

“That’s a powerful lot of money,” Longhorn remarked. 
“We could play a good liberal game of poker with the half 
ofe 

“Or stage a real crap game,” his brother murmured. 

“Don’t need $100,000 to shoot craps,” a Cross Seven man 
putin. “I’ve seen good crap games grow out of a dollar an’ 
six-bit start.” 

He fished a pair of white dice out of his pocket, blew in 
the palms of his hands and rolled them on the cook’s bed. 

“T’ll fade you for anything from ten cents to a dollar, 

Shorthorn,” he challenged. 
_ In ten minutes the game was in full swing, half a dozen 
cowpunchers on their knees around a piece of canvas spread 
on the ground. Voices implored Long Liz not to fool them, 
uttered imprecations on Big Dick and Little Joe, called cheer- 
ful greetings to Ada Belle, the dark gal. 

Both Horns were in the game. So was Hunt. Leamy 
Pratt rolled them a while and drew back to sit beside Johnny 
Fee and watch them shoot. Other men wandered over from 
the bed tent to watch or play. 

They bet and rolled the dice, chanting the crap shooters’ 
varied litany. Some of them went broke early. In an hour 
the game narrowed to Jack Smith, Sam Hunt, the two Horns. 
Shorthorn was big winner. Longhorn suddenly picked up 
his money. 

“I got a cramp in my hand from throwin’ them dice,” he 
said and left the tent. 
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Jack Smith went broke. Shorthorn and Sam Hunt faced 
each other with all the loose change in the Cross Seven 
roundup between them. They tilted their bets in this single- 
handed contest. Shorthorn’s luck left him. Hunt had the 
dice. He made a $20 pass, let it ride, repeated twice. Short- 
horn had only a few silver coins before him. 

Hunt paused, rattling the dice in his hand. He wasn’t 
exactly a jovial gambler. He didn’t talk much to the dice. 
Nor did Shorthorn now. They were both very quiet. Hunt 
looked at Shorthorn. 

“How much you got left, Kid? Ill shoot for what you 
got,” Hunt said. 

“Let her all ride if you want,” Shorthorn said curtly. “PH 
pay if you win.” 

“Cover the bet and I’ll roll for it,” Hunt muttered. “Show 
me your coin though, first. I crave action.” 

Shorthorn rose slowly to his feet. He looked at the man 
for a second. Johnny Fee thought young Horn meant to 
make that remark an issue. There was an odd sort of ex- 
pression on his chubby face. The brightness had gone. His 
eyes were hard. 

But he only said softly, “Let her sit. Ill get the money.” 

He wasn’t gone long. Longhorn followed him back. 
Shorthorn dropped to his knees, spread some bills on the 
canvas. 

“Now, roll ’em,” he said curtly. 

Hunt threw the dice, shot nine for a point, turned the 
fatal seven on his third roll. Shorthorn took the dice and 
rolled a natural. He left the pile of silver and bills where 
it lay. 

“PIL shoot the chunk,” he said softly. 

There was over $300 in the pile. Hunt looked at it, his 
small eyes glinting. He pawed over his own money. Then 
he counted it, a hundred and some odd dollars. 

“That’s all I got,” he said, shoving it forward. 

“You craved action,” Shorthorn told him as he drew down 
the remainder. ‘“Here’s where you get it.” 

He threw a ten, made his point, and swept up the heap 
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with a dry, chuckling laugh. .Longhorn stood over him 
frowning. 

“Them’s right handsome yellowbacks you got there,” 
Hunt said in a growl. He rose to his feet and left the tent. 

Shorthorn pocketed the money, smiled up at his brother, 
tossed the dice up and down in one hand. 

“You're a darned crap-shootin’ fool,” Longhorn scowled. 

“Sure,” Shorthorn agreed cheerfully. “Save your breath, 
Bud. I cleaned the game an’ our friend at the same time, 
anyhow.” 

Longhorn muttered something in what Johnny Fee knew 
was Spanish but he couldn’t grasp the words—only Short- 
horn’s reply in the same tongue. 

“Keep your hair on. It’s all right. I know what Pm 
doing.” 

Then they went away to the bed tent together. 

Leamy Pratt knew some Spanish, too. 

“You hear that?” he said in a discreet mumble to Johnny. 
“What did I tell you? One blowin’ the other up for flashin’ 
that money. You ever see a cowpuncher goin’ around loaded 
with new $50 bills? He had $600 or $700 in yellowbacks. 
Nice little boys, them two. Look well in striped suits—or 
an undertakin’ parlor!” 

This was unpleasant if true, Johnny reflected. Somehow 
he could not bring himself to regard Longhorn and Short- 
horn with a jaundiced eye even if the evidence, according to 
Leamy Pratt, was against them. That handful of $50 bills 
looked bad. He suspected that Leamy would nose around a 
little more and arrest them forthwith. Leamy was not apt 
to take chances, either. Johnny surmised that Leamy Pratt 
would as soon have his train robbers dead as alive and 
kicking. And the Cross Seven, in either case, would be shy 
two useful men. 

Nevertheless, outlaws or no, range work lay ahead of the 
Cross Seven, and a certain amount of preparation went on 
day by day for that work. The rain passed. The Bear Paws 
stood fresh washed in the sun. Longhorn and Shorthorn 
rode their broncs in the corrals and out over the surrounding 
hills. They had their string of colts tamed to the point of 
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being ready for education as cowhorses. The second day 
after the rain ended the pair galloped off at noon and did not 
return till sundown. 

“We went for a little pasear toward the block S,” Short- 
horn told Johnny Fee. “An’ in our travels we come across 
that Fleur de Lys horse outfit. Say, that’s a right smart lay- 
out. The old man was away. Have you heard talk about 
him wantin’ to sell out? Has he a good bunch of horses?” 

“Old Studhorse Williams? Three thousand head of the 
best range horses in Montana,” Johnny replied. “He told me 
not long back he’d sell. Says he’s getting old. Why? You 
thinking of buying a horse outfit ?” 

“Might,” Shorthorn grinned. “You never can tell. Like 
horses better’n cows.” 

This was true of both Horns. Johnny could see that. 
They loved horseflesh, were wizards with ponies. Fig- 
uratively speaking, either one could make a wild horse eat 
out of his hand. 

“Well, don’t quit me in the middle of spring roundup, 
even if you are millionaires in disguise and aimin’ to go into 
the horse business,” Johnny said. 

“No fear,” Shorthorn assured him earnestly. “We ain’t 
no such uncertain proposition as that. We’ll be with you till 
the calves is branded, anyway.” 

Johnny had his doubts about that. He sat in the evening 
by his own fireside, listening to the amiable reminiscences of 
Mr. Ephraim B. Marks, owner of the Cross Seven, and grew 
so absent-minded that old Eph presently demanded to know 
what was worrying him. And because old Eph had taken a 
fancy to the Horn boys the first time he saw them ride, 
Johnny wouldn’t break the news to his employer. It was 
always a sore point with a cowman when riders he admired 
went wrong. 

There was a curious tension apparent in the camp when 
Johnny rode down next morning. For one thing, Sam Hunt 
had his private horses packed and saddled. He had a badly 
bruised face. He looked rather shaken and a trifle belliger- 
ent. He growled something unintelligible when Johnny in- 
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quired what was up—after which he mounted hastily and 
rode away. Johnny turned to Leamy Pratt. 

“One of the Horns done him up.” Leamy related. 
“That’s all I know. There was a scuffle in the bed tent 
durin’ the night. Biff-bang-bump! Somebody strikes a 
match. This Hunt party is sittin’ there with blood streamin’ 
off him. Longhorn an’ Shorthorn is on their knees each 
with his gun in hand. Somebody asks what’s the trouble. 
Shorthorn says ‘I lammed him. He can tell you why—if he 
wants.’ That’s all. Except that I want to tell you them jas- 
pers sure had blood in their eye right then.” 

“Its evidently a private war between them and Hunt,” 
Johnny said. “I ain't curious.” 

Leamy made no comment. He knew that Johnny wanted 
to be fair, that as a range boss he had to be. And so far as 
Longhorn and Shorthorn were concerned, Johnny was still 
on the fence. 

Yet, afternoon of that very day brought matters to a head. 
The Horns had mounted a couple of wild ones to give them 
a turn in the open. A hundred yards clear of the corral 
gate Shorthorn’s mount sank his head, made three vicious 
plunges, came down with his forefeet in a hole and fell like 
a shot, rolling clean over the boy. 

- He scrambled up, tore blindly back into the corral. Short- 
horn lay sprawled on the grass, arms outflung. 

The Cross Seven men came running. Longhorn’s excited 
mount reared and plunged so that for half a minute Long- 
horn had his hands full. By the time he dismounted half a 
dozen men were gathered around his brother, and Leamy 
Pratt was foremost in tendering first aid. 

Leamy knelt beside Shorthorn, solicitously raised his head, 
laid ear to his breast, felt with quick touches over the boy’s 
torso. Then he began tearing open Shorthorn’s black sateen 
shirt and momentarily exposed the broad band of calfskin 
about Shorthorn’s waist. 

Longhorn shoved him roughly aside. 

“What you all doin’?” he snapped. “Tearin’ his clo’s off’n 
him thataway. That ain’t helpin’ a man that’s knocked cold.” 
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For answer Leamy’s six-shooter flashed to a level with 
Longhorn’s middle. 

“Hands up!” he said tartly. “Im a deputy sheriff an’ 
you're under arrest. Up!” 

The last word was a menacing bark and Longhorn’s hands 
went slowly above his head. 

“You, Smithy, disarm him,” Leamy ordered. “Taylor, 
you take the gun off the other one. I'll make a fog of pow- 
der smoke around you if you get festive, Mister Horn, before 
you’re dehorned. 

“Im an officer from Yellowstone County,” Leamy an- 
nounced when this had been done. “These two kids held 
up the Northern Pacific. You fellers know the law. I 
deputize you, Jack Smith, an’ you, Rube Taylor, to assist 
me with these here prisoners. This un’s got a money belt on 
him. Probably both have. Search ’em close.” 

“Look here,” Johnny Fee protested. “You got ’em in your 
sack. How about doing something for this boy that’s hurt 
before you go any further. You don’t win nothing by being 
savage, Leamy.” 

“Take that belt off’n him,” Leamy commanded harshly. 
“Feel him for a knife or another gun. Then you can doctor 
him if you want. Personally I don’t care whether a cold- 
blooded killin’ holdup has busted his bones or not.” 


Jack Smith unbuckled the money-belt off Shorthorn, took 
his pocket-knife. Rube Taylor performed a like service for 
Longhorn. At the end of this proceeding Shorthorn sat up, 
looked about him in a stunned fashion, rubbed his head, felt 
his limbs. 

“They’ve arrested us, Nick, for robbin’ a N. P. train, an’ 
they’ve took our money off’n us,” Longhorn told him calmly. 
“Mister Leamy Pratts a reg’lar deputy sheriff fr’m Miles 
City.” 

Shorthorn sat on his haunches and laughed hysterically. 
He looked up at Leamy Pratt and said: 

“Mister Pratt, you are shore” 

“Shut up,” his brother warned. “No good talkin’ right 
now.” 
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Shorthorn closed up. His grin changed to a scowl. He 
regarded his captors with disfavor. 

“Got any busted places?’ Leamy demanded. “Can you 
walk ?” 

Shorthorn got to his feet painfully, moved a step or two. 

“T guess there’s no bones busted,” he said ruefully. “But 
I’m awful sore. I feel kinda sick inside.” 

“Before we go any farther,” said Leamy, “whilst the 
crowd’s gathered we'll look over these here money-belts.” 

They did so, exposing currency in thin layers. 

“Count it,’ Leamy ordered. 

The money was in $100, $500, $1,000 gold certificates. 
The total ran $97,000. Leamy took up the two belts, buckled 
them about his own middle. 

“TIl be responsible for this here plunder,” he said. “I 
guess that cinches it. There was a hunderd thousand odd 
taken off that express car. Now, you two amble over to 
the tents. An’ remember, you Smith an’ Taylor—first 
crooked move either one makes, plug him. There’s $2,000 
reward for the pair. They’re worth as much dead as alive 
—an’ a heap easier to handle. 

“Have the horse wrangler bring in the saddle bunch,” 
Leamy requested Johnny Fee as they trailed across the 
turfy bottom. “I want to get these two in jail. Ill run ’em 
into Big Sandy, catch a train west and hold ’em at Fort 
Benton until I get help from Miles to take ’em back for 
trial.” 

“Send Smith and Taylor back as soon as you can,” Johnny 
said. “I’m about ready to start roundup. If this keeps on 
I won’t have no more crew than a jackrabbit.” 

“You see I was right,” Leamy pointed out. 

“Looks like it,’ Johnny mourned. “Just the same I hate 
it, Leamy. I liked those kids.” 

“Nice boys go wrong frequent,” Leamy observed philo- 
sophically. 

“Mister Deputy Sheriff,’ Longhorn broke silence when - 
horses were being roped out of the remuda, “I suppose you 
wouldn’t listen to no reasonable explanation.” 

“Save your breath,” Leamy replied. “Tell it to the Judge 
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an’ jury. ’Tain’t my business to try you—only to take you 
tones 

“All right,” Longhorn agreed calmly. “You got us an’ our 
money. Recollect you’re responsible for the whole works. 
Since you’re dead bent on takin’ us in, I want you should take 
along our beds an’ packhorses an’ leave the outfit in a livery 
stable at the railroad.” 

“All same to me,” Leamy grunted. ‘“They’d be as well 
here at the Cross Seven, seems like. You won’t need ’em for 
quite a spell.” 

“We might need ’em sooner’n you think,” Longhorn mur- 
mured. “‘You’re pretty wise, Leamy, but you don’t know. it 
all? 

“T know enough,” Leamy retorted. 

They set off, Longhorn and Shorthorn mounted on their 
two bays, the sorrel and roan carrying their beds. Jack 
Smith rode on one side, Rube Taylor on the other. Leamy 
Pratt brought up the rear. He carried Longhorn’s rifle in 
hand, besides the .45 at his belt. It was twenty-odd miles to 
Big Sandy. The May afternoon was far spent. They 
couldn’t make the railroad before dark. But Leamy had no 
misgivings. Two unarmed men, however desperate, were 
harmless under the guns of three. So they vanished around 
the shoulder of a butte. Johnny Fee, disgruntled with things 
in general, went about his own affairs while the outfit specu- 
lated concerning Longhorn and Shorthorn. 

There was plenty for the riders to wonder about and an 
added complication broke at dawn when Jack Smith and 
Rube Taylor rode into the home ranch. 

“You must have burned the earth,” Johnny Fee greeted 
them. “How come you make a record round trip like this ?” 

Rube Taylor grinned sheepishly. 

“Leamy’ll be back here fumin’ by-an’-by,” he said. “Them 
two jaspers got away from us.” 

Johnny whistled. 

“You get sympathetic an’ give ’em a show?” he inquired. 

“Gosh, no,” Taylor protested. “We got halfway to town. 
Shorthorn pretended to be sick. He got off his horse an’ 
lay down in the grass’n took on awful. We was stoopin’ 
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over him, an’ he grabs Smithy’s gun out the scabbard an’ 
gets the drop on us. Even Leamy weakened. So they 
took their money an’ their guns an’ pack layout an’ vanishes, 
leavin’ us afoot. Me’n Smithy starts to walk back. We 
come two or three miles an’ find our horses hobbled by the 
trail. They left our guns hung on the saddles. ’N’ there 
* you are.” 

“Leamy he’s gone into Big Sandy to wire the Sheriff at 
Fort Benton,” Jack Smith said. “He wants you to scatter 
out your riders an’ see if you can round up these youthful 
bandits. He’s pretty sore, Leamy is.” 

“He be darned!” Johnny Fee exploded. “Leamy Pratt 
ain’t got no authority in Choteau County if it comes to a 
showdown. This is a cow outfit, not a Sheriff’s posse.” 

But Mr. Leamy Pratt arrived before nightfall foaming at 
the mouth and armed with the necessary authority to turn 
the Cross Seven cowboys into manhunters. Leamy was 
distinctly on the warpath. His attitude and bearing didn’t 
commend the undertaking to the Cross Seven men, who in- 
dividually and collectively had lost no train robbers. They 
had to take the field, however, and they rode looking for 
Longhorn and Shorthorn with no great inner craving to find 
them. Leamy Pratt glared at a rider who persisted in chant- 
ing a trailbird song about longhorns. 

“Tf I git within range of them once more I’ll dehorn ’em 
for keeps,” he rasps out. “An’ anybody that wants to get 
personal about it” 

Johnny Fee stepped into the breach and peremptorily 
stopped the incipient fracas. He was just as tired of the 
pot Leamy had set boiling as his men were, and since Mr. 
Pratt was hardly equal to fighting a dozen riders he had to 
listen to some plain speaking. He cooled off and the search 
continued. From Little Sandy to Cow Creek and from the 
serene heights of the Bear Paws to the tumbled waste of 
the Bad Lands along the Missouri they combed the country 
without a trace of the men they sought. 

“We might better sit still an’ twiddle our thumbs,” Pete 
Malone complained the fifth day. “Wouldn’t be ridin’ good 
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horses to death. Them fellers is three hundred miles from 
here now.” 

“They ain't,” Leamy declared. “They’re caught in a 
circle. There’s posses out all around. They’re layin’ low in 
the breaks or high up in the Bear Paws.” 

“Then it’s up to you to find ’em,’ Johnny Fee said at 
last. “That’s what Yellowstone County pays you an’ puts a 
tin star on you for. I’m through, Pratt. I got 5,000 calves 
to brand, and a short crew to do it with. The Cross Seven 
henceforth rides for stock instead of outlaws.” 

Johnny kept his word. Over Leamy’s vehement protest 
he turned back, rolled his outfit straight for Big Sandy to 
load with grub and begin range work. And within sight of 
the town a rider came galloping south. 

Meeting the Cross Seven he singled out Mr. Pratt and 
handed him a telegram. Leamy glanced over it and uttered 
a heartfelt oath. The wire was from the Sheriff of Yellow- 
stone County and ran thusly: 


i.-Pratt; 
care Cross Seven Roundup. 
Return to Miles City at once. 
(Sgd.) Ackhurst. 


“What in hell does he mean?” Leamy bellowed. “If that 
ain’t just my luck.” 

“Your luck!” Pete Malone rested gloved hands on his 
saddle horn and expressed the aggregate of Cross Seven 
opinion. “You ain’t got none. Youre a Jonah.” 

Mr. Pratt departed, rather more humble in spirit than 
when he came. Johnny Fee led his riders on the first cir- 
cle twenty-four hours later. They worked south and east 
bunching wild cattle and branding calves until one day they 
made camp on a fork of Little Eagle, five miles or so from 
the Fleur de Lys horse ranch. 

That morning Johnny swung his riders in two directions 
and turned back toward camp alone, jogging leisurely. He 
drew rein finally on a little rise. Away off cattle were 
streaking ahead of the drives. The sun blazed in a sap- 
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phire sky. The mountains loomed cool and restful not so 
far north. The rolling land was covered with grass like a 
green velvet rug. Faint pleasant smells wafted by on the 
spring air. Johnny sat sidewise in his saddle and hummed 
a little tune. He could see the Fleur de Lys ranch house 
and the dim huddle of their corrals. Scattered bunches of 
horses grazed afar. His mind worked idly. He thought 
about Longhorn and Shorthorn, wondered if they had really 
intended to buy out Studhorse Williams with the proceeds 
of a successful train robbery. It had sort of stirred things 
up for a while, Johnny reflected. Too bad about those kids. 
They could sure ride. They would have been darned useful, 


But of the coulee dipping below Johnny’s feet appeared 
the hats, heads, shoulders, of two men, the bodies of their 
mounts, a couple of packhorses trailing behind. 

Johnny stared. Two seconds brought them alongside, 
grinning cheerfully. 

“You fellows, are like the cat,” Johnny expostulated. “I 
thought you’d be safe in jail.” 

“We never was in jail yet,’ Longhorn drawled. “We 
don’t reckon we will ever be, either.” 

“Well, you got more nerve than judgment, amblin’ around 
here like this,’ Johnny fretted. “I don’t want the Cross 
Seven turned out to hunt you no more.” 

“Where is Mister Leamy Pratt?” Shorthorn inquired. 

“Gone home to Miles,” Johnny told him. 

Shorthorn rolled himself a cigaret, blew a wreath, gazed 
pleasantly about over the landscape. 

“When we set Leamy an’ your two boys afoot on the Big 
Sandy trail,’ he broke out with animation, a twinkle as of 
amusement brightening his eye, “we had a sort of idea. You 
recollect Sam Hunt, the chunky stranger that blew in in the 
dark an’ departed in haste that mornin’ ?” 

“Uh-huh,” Johnny grunted. 

“We met him before, in the Musselshell country. He had 
a partner then. This partner of his was a tough jasper. 
We knowed about him where we come from—an’ he knowed 
us. We had somethin’ them two wanted pretty bad. They 
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tried to get us ’n’ we smoked ’em up once. Sam Hunt 
wasn’t satisfied. He followed us plumb to the Cross Seven. 
He only quit when I lammed him over the head that night 
for tryin’ to take somethin’ off me. Remember how he 
faded away in the mornin’ ?” 

Johnny nodded. 

“Well, when Leamy sprung the fatal news on us, we got 
a hunch. One way an’ another we had quite a bit to go on. 
So we quit Leamy an’ set out after Sam. We suspicioned 
we'd find him foregatherin’ with his partner on the Mussel- 
shell. We was right. The other feller had a game leg. One 
of us had winged him, you see. So we took ’em right in 
an’ turned ’em over to the Yellowstone County authorities.” 

“I don’t get the idea yet,” Johnny confessed. “It’s inter- 
estin’ but a trifle obscure, as the feller said when he was | 
caught in a fog.” ; 

“Why, you see,” Longhorn explained, “they robbed that 
N. P. train. They had the money between ’em. Only it 
was $10,000 instead of $110,000, like Leamy an’ the news- 
papers figured. What Leamy found in our belts was our 
own money, legitimate. That’s what Sam Hunt was after. 
Him an’ his partner really follered us fm Texas. Holdin’ 
up a train was just a sort of side issue with them two. 
They’ve done it before, an’ stole horses an’ such.” 

Johnny took off his hat and fanned himself. He gazed at 
the two fresh-faced youths. 

“You fellows,” he said severely, “sure need a guardian. 
Runnin’ around the country with $100,000 in currency next 
your skin. Was you invitin’ your throats to be cut?” 

“Crazy thing to do,” Shorthorn admitted. “But we felt 
we could hold our own. We thought we might come on 
somethin’ in our travels we’d want to buy—a ranch or 
somethin’. You see our old man died about a year ago. 
He used to have lots of stock. We got to be twenty-one 
this spring, turned the estate into cash an’ headed north to 
look over the country.” 

“She’s safe in the bank now,” Longhorn further stated. 
‘Takin’ no more fool chances.” 

“What you aim to do with all this wealth an’ a clean 
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reputation?” Johnny asked. “I suppose bein’ plutocrats 
you'll go into business for yourselves. Personally I’d rather 
you was broke. The Cross Seven is still short-handed.” 

“We dropped in to see Studhorse Williams about buying 
him out,” Longhorn said. “Hes goin’ to think about it. 
Meantime, we thought you’d take us on again. We kinda 
like the Cross Seven. Didn’t we say we’d stay with you 
till the calves was branded? We kinda like to keep a 
promise.” 

“Now youre shoutin’,” Johnny declared heartily. “Do 
you good and help me out besides. You'll get to know the 
country.” 

“Sure. That’s what we thought,’ Shorthorn agreed. 
“Likely. we'll buy out the Fleur de Lys after a while an’ 
be neighbors.” 

They rode along toward the round-up ground. Johnny 
Fee smiled to himself at the sensation he would provide 
for the Cross Seven riding in flanked by Longhorn and 
Shorthorn. He became aware of Longhorn snickering 
beside him. 

“What’s the joke, Kid?” 

“The Sheriff of Yellowstone County knowed our old 
man,” Longhorn chuckled. “I see that telegram he sent 
Leamy. Id like for to see Leamy Pratt’s face when he gets 
to headquarters an’ they show him the train robbers in the 
county jail.” 


XV. 


Children of Earth 
By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: Suppose you were coming full 
grown into this world for the first time, how would you 
feel? How would our way of life, our civilization strike 
you? Suppose, too, you had long aspired to reach this 
strange world of ours, had formed ideals about it—ideals 
of light and happiness and freedom, much as many of us 
form ideals of Heaven? Does that sound fantastic? Yet, 
living as we do upon the surface of the earth, with the sun, 
moon and stars shedding their light and influence upon us, 
are we not in reality dwelling in the heavens, precisely as 
inhabitants of Jupiter, Mars, Venus, or the most distant 
star would be dwellers of the heavens? For all that, do 
we generally look up at the great, the glorious things of 
life, potential and actual? Or down at the small, trivial 
things? This story, fiction though it is, has overtones and 
undertones that will bring some stimulating thoughts and 
feelings to your mind along with the entertainment. 


A mole of knowledge—that is how I used to describe 
Michael Truesdale. He burrowed for knowledge exactly as 
a mole burrows, and he consumed what he found in his path 
gluttonously, too ravenous, seemingly, to linger over it, or to 
flavor it with thought. Ethnology was his subject, and to 
him ordinarily there were no such things as stories—only 
data and facts. 

The story, therefore, that he conveyed to me in his in- 
coherent, explosive way during his last visit, conveyed with 
so much passion, feeling and wonder, has left all the deeper 
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impress upon my mind—my whole life. It has left me un- 
settled, helpless, moody, moved by strange yearnings and 
emotions. I seem to myself filled with a curious sense of 
newborn, ordained responsibility, as though under charge to 
do something, to undertake—I hardly know what. 

He had a way of appearing suddenly, quite unannounced 
at my cabin in Butte Cafion, and exploding into words like 
an overcharged siphon. 

“Put me up—overnight ?” He never waited for an answer. 
He would throw his hand-bag with his blanket strapped 
around it into a corner, fall into a chair and go on exploding. 

“New Navajo rug, I see. Know who made it? No good! 
Have to talk to them. Getting careless. Flivvers. Stand- 
ardized. Got anything to drink here? Water? Milk?” 

When he had slaked his thirst, on that last memorable 
visit, he leaned back in the chair and closed his eyes like a 
very tired man. 

“Smoke?” I said, catching unconsciously, I suppose, some- 
thing of his disjointed, laconic way of speech. 

He did not answer at first, as though too exhausted for 
effort. He raised himself finally, however, opened his eyes, 
and repeated: 

“Smoke—smoke? Yes—pipe. Funny!” he broke out sud- 
denly in his dazed incoherent way. “White—white Indians 
—that’s what I’d thought first. I’d almost forgotten that. 
Comes back to me now,” and he laughed. “Heard of such 
people. Down in Central America. All albinos, though. 
But these—no albinism here—no!” 

“What the blazes are you talking about, Michael?” I 
grinned, poking a pipe and a jar of tobacco at him. 

“These people—I mean, no albinism there,” he muttered 
mechanically, stuffing his pipe. “They came up—oh, I’m 
sure of them—a subterranean people, Billy! I can think 
about them now!—Heavens, who would ever believe it? 
Wouldn’t believe it myself from hearsay. I say, Billy, know 
anything about ethnology ?’ 

“Not a blessed thing!” I laughed down at him. “Let me 
in on it—what’s gone wrong?” 

“Oh, I thought not. Nothing wrong—no. But these peo- 
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ple I left—have to go back to them. Children—you’d hardly 
understand—children of the earth”—— 

“Pull yourself together, old man!” I was still laughing 
as I laid my hand on his thin shoulder. “Come out of it— 
and tell me what’s on your chest. I know nothing could in- 
duce you to begin at the beginning, still” I lit a pipe my- 
self and sprawled in a chair opposite him. “Come across 
with it, Michael. What’s gone and happened? Have the 
Hopis been misbehaving ?” 

To tell the truth, I chattered on in this way because of 
a haunting notion that Michael was suffering from a touch 
of sun or something of the sort. 

“Hopis—no!” He blew out the words with the smoke. 
“Didn’t I tell you? A strange people, Billy. New. Come 
up from—below. Know anything about ethnology? But 
you said you didn’t. Well’”—— 

And phrase by phrase, sentence by sentence, with his vague 
incoherencies, tail foremost, he blurted out his story. I 
could not attempt, and it would be useless, to reproduce all 
his choppy, explosive mannerisms. But the impression he 
left is extraordinary, and I can now understand why his 
written reports to the Smithsonian Institution (I have seen 
some of them since) are models of lucidity. 


Under an abstraction of manner that many mistook for 
indolence, even for stupidity, Truesdale has always been an 
indefatigable worker. In that region above Yuma which 
lies in a triangle formed by the Gila and the Colorado rivers 
are scattered many abandoned caves, which Indians in their 
cliff-dwelling past had hewn out in the red buttes and lived 
in until comparatively recent days. 

Few people, few students, even, care to spend any time 
there. It is known as one of the hottest regions in North 
America. The popular joke is that if a dog pursues a rabbit 
there, both animals walk. The rider to this, in our Arizona 
colony of artists and writers, has been that only one man 
was ever seen running there, and he was Michael Truesdale. 
But he didn’t know he was running. 

What he expected to find in those abandoned caves no one 
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perhaps will ever know. He was always vague about his 
quests ; perhaps he was seeking remains, arrowheads, bits of 
pottery, shards and shreds, which became, I understand, 
luminous evidence in his reports. At any rate, there he was 
scrambling over the mass of rubble and broken stone scat- 
tered at the foot of the red butte, prowling in and out of 
the caves, rummaging like a woman at a bargain counter. 

Except for his horse he was always alone, and always un- 
armed. Of fear, as of many other human passions and 
emotions, he appeared completely ignorant. If ever night 
overtook him in such places, he unrolled his blankets and 
slept where he was. 

“But, man, Michael,” I once expostulated, “leaving human 
beings and Mexicans aside, there are rattlesnakes there by 
the thousand !” 

“Did you ever hear of a rattlesnake pursuing a man?” he 
countered. “A rattlesnake is a gentleman—always gives 
warning—if you get too near him” 

“Which is more than a human rattlesnake will do,” I could 
not help agreeing. 

“M-m-yes,” muttered Michael. 

The caves he had known to be uninhabited for decades 
past. The whole place was empty, desolate, a wilderness. 
The faces of the red buttes are honeycombed with holes, 
cave openings, smoke holes, oven holes, all admirable nests 
for beasts and reptiles. 

To me, I confess, there is something pathetic and yet 
noble, too, in the picture of his bland confidence, his cloud- 
less faith, the same faith that pulls children through so 
many dangers. I seem to see the figure of that absorbed and 
solitary student sleeping that night peacefully in the grue- 
some, empty wilderness, as ignorant and careless of peril, 
almost, as an angel. 

He had not slept long, not more than a couple of hours, 
he told me, when he awoke suddenly, in the manner of one 
accustomed to outdoor sleeping—not with the stereotyped 
“start” of cheap fiction. He opened his eyes, and for a 
moment they were dazzled by the cool magic light of a full 
moon whose beams encountered no haze to dim them. 
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“That desert moon of ours, and our desert stars!” I 
bragged blatantly. “No wonder religion so often happens 
in the desert, eh, Michael ?” 

“M-yes,” muttered Michael. “Sound reasoning, Billy.” 

He realized, even before he saw anything, with the sixth 
sense of solitude, that he was not alone. He listened with 
acute intentness; then, as he sat up slowly, he saw human 
beings crouching at a little distance upon his right in a small 
huddled group. 

“You were scared stiff, of course?” I supplied. 

“Scared? No, Billy—no! Disturbed—not alarmed.” He 
was a philologist, and scrupulous in the use of words. 

“What did you do?’ I shifted in my chair with kindling 
interest. ; 

“Do? I gave them ‘Good evening’ in Hopi, in Spanish, 
in Navajo, in Pueblo—in half a dozen languages of this part 
of the world. They didn’t answer—didn’t answer me.” 
Pensively he blew out the words and smiled vaguely, reminis- 
cent, at the wall opposite him. 

“And then?” I asked. 

“Then I got up.” 

Michael unrolled himself from his blankets, stood up all 
his five foot five, and held out his naked, unarmed hands to 
the strangers. They moved back a step before the sudden- 
ness of his rising, but only a step. They seemed to waver 
rather than to move backward—waver like shadows. 

They were naked, he noted, quite nude but for a narrow 
girdle—nude and smooth. Except for a jet black growth of 
hair upon their glossy skulls, glossy like the skin of a mole, 
they were absolutely hairless. The greenish-white light of 
the full moon upon them made their bodies glisten with a 
strange deathly pallor, unknown even among our anemic 
whites. Were they lepers—ghosts? Michael did not believe 
in ghosts. And I may confess, parenthetically, that at this 
moment I only half believed in Michael. 

“But Indians are dark brown or copper colored,” flashed 
through his mind. And for an instant, he confessed, a 
twinge of harrowing, panic fear shot through him. He felt 
an itching at the roots of his hair and was conscious of its 
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rising upward. Prickles of sweat broke out over his body, 
and his heart went fluttering like a suddenly caged bird. 
But in a moment the fear had passed. People, he thought, 
were, after all, only people. 

“They are something else, then,” he told himself, “a tribe 
I don’t know.” And with a laugh—I know his laugh—of 
abrupt childlike relief, he sat down again, inviting the others 
with a gesture to join him. 

They hung back for a perceptible space, and then slowly 
following the lead of the man seemingly eldest among them, 
they drew gradually nearer. Unlike Indians, they did not 
exactly squat, but seemed to rest upon their knees—upon all 
fours. 

“There were five of them’”—he put in—‘‘four men and a 
woman.” 

Michael and those strange people gazed at one another for 
a time, silent, with a breathless tension upon Michael’s part, 
with a singular air of intense stillness upon the part of the 
strangers. He could scarcely, he said, perceive their breath- 
ing, and yet their chests, he noted, were deeper, rounder than 
those of most human beings, though narrower. 

“Their nails,” he muttered in his detached, irrelevant way, 
“on their fingers and toes—thick and sharp—like shovels.” 
_In his perplexity he suddenly addressed them in English. 

“Stupid thing to do!” he growled. “But I couldn’t think 
of anything else.” 

“Who are you? Where do you come from? What is 
your country?” He hurled the queries at them. 

They continued to stare at him intently for a moment, and 
then they began to murmur among themselves, a sibilant, 
whispering sort of murmur, with a peculiar squeaking under- 
tone. They fell silent as abruptly as they had begun to 
speak. 

Then the eldest among them, their leader evidently, ad- 
vanced his body slightly and protruded his white, hairless, 
undershot face toward Michael. 

In that uncanny, sibilant, squeaking murmur, the man 
began literally to harangue, to pour out his heart, seemingly, 
to the absolutely bewildered Michael. He lifted his power- 
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ful white arms to the moon and stars, and his sharp squeaky 
voice rose to the pitch of passion. The others with their 
peering eyes, dumbly, anxiously followed. 

Any man other than Michael Truesdale might have thought 
of a hundred things which never occurred to him. The first 
thing that did enter his head was: 

“Very interesting, very queer—I guess I’ve got to learn 
their language.” 

And having a clear and tangible idea to work on, Michael 
grew cheerful, even eager. He unpacked the small canvas 
sack of provisions he carried, and proceeded like a salesman 
to lay out his stores before the still haranguing elder of the 
troop. 

They all gazed upon Michael’s movements. And finally 
the speaker himself, fascinated by what he saw, fell silent 
like the rest. Their eyes were now riveted upon the things 
spread out on the blanket before them. 

“For Heaven’s sake, what did you offer them?” I asked. 

“Well, whatever I had,” said Michael vaguely; “a couple 
of packages of biscuits and—and some potted thin gern ye 
know—potted tongue, jam, and so forth.” 

I laughed loudly and suddenly, like a safety-valve blowing 
off. For notwithstanding Michael’s casualness and my own 
lingering scepticism, a strange thrilling tension was taking 
possession of me. The light in his eyes, his voice, his ab- 
sorbed manner as he spoke, had the effect of stirring within 
me curious, disturbing emotions, as the inanimate catgut of 
a violin stirs us under inspired hands. 

“You child!” I sputtered. “I suppose if you found the 
lost ten tribes of the angel Gabriel, you’d offer them crackers 
and jam!” 

“I couldn’t give them more than I had,” he muttered 
vaguely, utterly ignoring my laughter. 

“Well—and did they eat it?” 

“No,” he said, “they didn’t. I thought it was shyness at 
first, or fear—fear of poison. Indians are often peculiar 
that way. So I began to eat the stuff myself—smeared some 
jam on a biscuit—and put a slice of potted tongue on the 
jam—a mess. Just wanted to show them—you see—try it 
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on the dog” and he grinned quizzically, with a gro- 
tesquely mournful pucker of the eyes—a trick of his when — 
he was amused. 

“Yes—yes—and then?” I urged him on impatiently. © 

“Then they did a funny thing,” he chuckled with a naive 
grimace. “They drew nearer, in their queer way—half 
creeping on all fours like babies. They sniffed at the stuff 
before me—exactly like animals—lifted up their heads and 
laughed—squeaked with laughter. I laughed too. And that 
was another funny experience. 


“You wouldn’t think my voice would frighten any one, 
would you? Not a rough, terrifying voice.” And he 
scowled modestly. “Just an ordinary masculine voice. Well, 
that seemed to terrify them—my laughing. They scuttled 
back away from me like a pack of coyotes when I laughed— 
some distance back—with the woman in the center of their 
group.” 

“Plumb scared them with your deep, Olympian laughter, 
eh?” I mocked. 

“Yes,” he went on without a smile. “Evidently they never 
heard such deep tones—frightened out of their wits—no 
lower register in their ears.” 

_And Michael was at a loss. He knew only, as he ex- 
plosively conveyed, that here were strange human beings, 
come, as it were, from nowhere into a region he knew thor- 
oughly. He desired to communicate with them, to show 
them that he had nothing in his heart for them but warm 
kindness, a deep and friendly interest. But they were shrink- 
ing away from him. What was he to do? 

Here upon the one hand was he alone, and there upon the 
other was that little huddle of strange creatures, human in 
shape, yet like no humanity this ethnologist had ever seen or 
heard of before—perhaps the greatest ethnologic discovery 
of the age. But they shrank and drew away from him in 
the dream-like empty desert. 

For some moments his mind revolved anxiously about the 
problem. 

Then he did something that I doubt if any one but himself 
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would have thought of doing. He abandoned all further 
overtures to the people he was longing to win, gathering up 
his spread out provisions like an unsuccessful peddler, 
wrapped and replaced them in his sack. Then he rose, slung 
his bag over his shoulder, and strolled nonchalantly away 
toward his horse, turning his back upon the people. 

I believe he said he whistled as he walked, and did not so 
much as look around. 

“And suppose they had slithered after you and stuck a 
knife into you?” I interrupted. 

“A knife into me?’ he muttered blandly. “Well, I’m not 
immortal. Suppose they had? But then, people don’t stick 
knives into you if you are friendly to them. I felt they 
wouldn’t—in fact, that never entered my head. Just a case 
of imperfect understanding. Besides, to run after me—that 
was just what I wanted them to do. You see, I wanted them 
to show as much interest in me as I had in them. So I 
thought Id leave ’em. People are all alike.” 

“You do beat the devil, Mike,” I told him. 

“Oh, that—yes!” he blurted out with his full mouthed 
laugh. “Thats easy—if you only don’t keep thinking of 
knives and things like that.” 

“Well—well, and what happened next?” 

“Oh,” he began with a sort of detached vagueness, as 
though starting a new speculation that suddenly interested 
him more than his tale or his listener. “Did you ever hear a 
dog outside a door when he wants to be let into a room? He 
whines in a sort of infantine squeak, much more appealing 
than a baby’s. That was the way they began to call after 
me, those people. They followed slowly in their shadow-like 
manner, and called pathetically. And when I turned round 
I saw them holding out their hands, crying as though I were 
their last and only hope abandoning them. It was quite— 
yes—heart-breaking.” 

“You went back, of course.” 

“Of course. And do you know, Billy, what gave me the 
first tugging pang at the gizzard? I saw they couldn’t stand 
upright. Those who attempted it seemed to reel about, 
more or less unsteady on their pins. The best they could 
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achieve was a bent attitude like a bow when it’s pulled nearly 
to its limit by the bowstring. Mostly they seemed to crouch 
forward, one or both of their hands touching the ground. 
Human beings!” 

Michael leaped up from his chair and began to pace the 
room, muttering : 

“The whole burden of the earth—on their backs! Wanted 
to shake it off—and couldn’t—poor devils! The great bur- 
den!” 

“What the dickens are you mumbling about?” I cried out. 
I was amazed and embarrassed by the strange, nameless 
thrill I found myself experiencing under his seemingly mean- 
ingless words. 


“Don’t you see,” he retorted in his dream-emerging man- 
ner, “don’t you grasp the sorrow—the—the pathos of it? 
Human beings like—like you and me—trying to shake off— 
the great burden—age long aspiration—of all of us! That’s 
after all the only problem!” 

For some reason I jumped up. I am not an emotional 
man myself. But confound him! I had never seen him so 
stirred. 

“Look here,” I began, shaking a fist at him and grinning 
ruefully, “if you are going to jabber Greek or Choctaw— 
why, you can go to the devil, see? What d’you mean— 
working a fellow up like this, and then going off at.a tangent 
like a lunatic, or—or a prospector gone loco?” 

He stared at me, wide-eyed for a moment. 

“Of course,” he murmured with his aloof, bland smile, 
“you don’t understand. I haven’t told you all yet. So 
dashed sorry for them’”—He looked sheepish. “Stirs a fel- 
low up. Like one’s children, I imagine, though I’ve never 
had any. The great appeal! That’s when they first began to 
pull on me—my emotions, you know. Funny!” And he 
laughed. 

“Just a minute,” I broke in, laying a hand upon his arm. 
“When did all this happen—last night?” With Michael’s 
way of telling you never knew. 

“Last night?” he repeated vaguely, and, fumbling, he 
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brought forth a small pocket diary. ‘“No—no—not last 
night” He turned the pages abstractedly. “No. That 
was—nearly four months ago.” 

“And where have you been all this time since?” I queried. 

“With them, of course. I thought I told you.” 

“Sit down,” I pushed him back into his chair, “and go on 
with your story.” 


They communed among themselves, those strange, stoop- 
ing creatures—people of the desert, or of the caves, as 
Michael then believed them to be. It was clear to him that 
he was the first of his kind in their experience. Presently 
they approached him more closely, surrounded him in a body. 
Their hissing, sibilant murmur filled his ears. With suppli- 
cating, inquiring gestures they evidently demanded something 
of him—abasing themselves before him. It was evident to 
Michael that, unlike any aborigines he had met before on this 
continent, they regarded him as a superior being. 

Their patent adoration of him bothered Michael, natu- 
rally, for he was the simplest of mortals. He experienced the 
limitation of the linguist in the presence of a tongue wholly 
unintelligible to him. 

“You see,” he explained, “I practically never go to a coun- 
try whose language I don’t know—at least a little. I have 
learned rudiments of languages on trains and steamers. Did 
I ever tell you how I learned enough Armenian to get along 
with while riding a camel to Ararat?” 

“No, hang you, Michael!” I cried, irritated in my turn. 
“Blast your Armenian! What did you do with those peo- 
ple?” 

“Oh, yes—of course,” he looked shame-faced. “You're 
keen to know. You might have made a scientist, Billy, an 
ethnologist—if you’d gone in for it. Well, I tried to learn 
their language—from the start. But their voices—their or- 
gans of speech—queer—pitched so high. I lost some of their 
vocal vibrations. Too high for me—painful. I did get this 
much out of them that first night, though: they called them- 
selves the Murmulaks—the Murmulaks—very pretty, don’t 
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you think? It means in their language ‘the people who 
aspire’—as I learned later. Very pretty.” 

His food they would not touch. But his clothes, his blan- 
kets—those they fondled softly with caressing fingers. They 
seemed to feel the chill of the night upon their white, nude 
bodies, and to envy Michael his coverings, but evidently 
believed them to be unattainable, much as we might regard 
the wings of a bird—or an angel. 

Suddenly, in the midst of speech, in the midst of his in- 
tently preoccupied study of them, they all uttered a wild cry, 
the five of them, almost simultaneously, and scuttled away 
like animals toward one of the caves, disappearing within 
the opening. 

“What the deuce?” Michael gasped involuntarily, and he 
looked about him to see what monster or danger had so 
terrified them. The desert lay empty and lonely as before. 
But in the east, whither they had been facing, dawn was 
breaking, and bars of strange fire were already gathering to 
scatter the forces of the Summer night. 


“Ah, they fear the dawn,” he murmured to himself. “Can’t 
stand the light. Cave dwellers, with a vengeance—troglo- 
dytes! It’s impossible, though. Never heard of people afraid 
of daylight. Am I dreaming or am I making the ethnologic 
discovery of the age?” 

He knew then, the blessed old mole, that his immediate 
destiny was fixed. The scientist in him, the specialist, at 
once absorbed all other thoughts and considerations—con- 
siderations of danger, or even of death. He could not and 
must not leave those people until he knew all there was to 
know about them, and had delivered his knowledge to the 
record of science. Slowly, methodically gathering up his 
saddle and the other belongings, he glanced at his horse 
browsing at some distance amid a sparse clump of mesquite, 
and then resolutely walked after the Murmulaks into the 
mouth of the cave. 

In his detached, jerky manner he then described to me 
how nonplused and baffled he was as he stood in the fore part 
of the cave, peering about him in that all but pitch-dark in- 
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terior, and perceiving not a single sign of life—of any sort. 

“Dark as the inside of a cow, eh?” I said. 

“Like a camera obscura,” he explained. 

Something within him, his natural hardihood, seemed to 
dissolve and loosen. The uncanny quality of the entire ex- 
perience overcame him like a crushing blow and once again 
he knew the meaning of panic, harrowing fear in his vitals— 
fear that was chiefly regret of his loss. 

The sound or even the cucumber smell of a rattlesnake 
would have been welcome to him as rare perfume; the stir 
of an insect would have been music to his ears. But utter 
emptiness—dead stillness! Five human beings had vanished 
as though the dark earth had swallowed them! 


Ghosts? Necromancy? Michael believed in neither. Had 
he been dreaming? No! In his brain were still sounding 
their strange, sibilant noises; their peculiar murmurous 
speech, so plaintive and supplicating; their oddly modulated 
race name as their leader had spoken it—Mur-mu-laks. 

As his eyes grew more accustomed to the darkness, Mi- 
chael descried at the far end of the cavern, like a deeper 
blackness, what seemed a mound of soil heaped against 
the wall. He gazed at it for a time and then impulsively 
approached it. 

“And then something rose—beside the mound—he, their 
leader, began to rise before me, like the picture of the sun- 
god Mithra—rising out of the rock!’ 

And since I had never heard of Mithra, Michael, such 
was the type of mind he had, branched off into a disquisition 
upon solar myths and the Mithra legend. 

“Confound your Mithra! I cried. “Go on with your 
story!” 

The dimly pallid body of the leader of the Murmulaks, 
barely discernible, like a wraith, a figure faintly luminous, 
was rising out of the earth beside the mound of soil heaped 
against the wall, rising slowly, already speaking in his sibilant 
tongue, although hushed and muted, as under the spell of 
fear. 

“What did he say?” I demanded. 
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“I didn’t know. You see, I. didn’t speak their language 
then. But he was shading his eyes with one hand—those 
protruding, almost lidless eyes—and pointing at the mouth of 
the cave with the other hand. Afraid—I guessed—he was 
afraid of the daylight dimly filtering in.” 

“And weren’t you afraid?” I asked. 

“Not when he began to talk. That was natural enough. 
Their disappearance—that was what had scared me.” 

And in the midst of what doubtless would have been tense, 
breath-taking excitement for any one else, Michael Trues- 
dale had one of those surprisingly simple, childlike inspira- 
tions that characterized him. He suddenly rushed back to 
the opening of the cave, and somehow contrived to hang one 
of his blankets across it. The complete darkness thus 
achieved, which might have terrified any other man, brought 
him a great feeling of relief, for he knew his Murmulaks 
would be eased by it. 

He was startled when he turned back, by the faint bluish 
light in the far end of the cave. Already two of the bowed 
figures had emerged, and the others were coming up from 
the ground—all outlined by a faint phosphorescence, like 
that of a luminous watch dial. 

“They were coming up from the earth,” he summarized 
triumphantly, “and their bodies were giving off a kind of 
light in the darkness !” 


I remember a thrill running up my spine as he told it. 
And yet, somehow, his story seemed less convincing to me at 
that moment than at any other in his narrative. I uttered 
a brief laugh. Perhaps he read the renewed scepticism in 
my expression. 

“Not so strange—that,” he looked off wearily. ‘Certain 
deep-water fishes are phosphorescent. Creatures of the dark 
—if they want light—why, they develop it.” 

“Yes, but these weren’t fishes’—I began. 

“These people needed light more than anything else—so 
they developed it in their organism”—he added in a mumble, 
as though repeating a truism or banality too obvious for 
words. 
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“But their story, Michael—who and what on earth were 
they ?” 

“Their story,” he repeated; “I didn’t learn it all at once. 
Couldn’t understand them. Can’t learn the soul of a peo- 
ple in a minute—not until you speak their language. But 
I just settled down with them—to live with them—make 
them feel at home.” 

Make them feel at home! That was the way of this 
almost homeless wanderer after knowledge. And now that 
he is gone, I, who had the crudeness to laugh at him, to 
mock at his peculiarities of character, realize that out of my 
life has gone the most selfless, perhaps the greatest human 
being I have ever known. Why, I ponder, are we so small 
that we can not appreciate or even recognize greatness when 
it is near us, in the midst of us? 


He had settled down, then to dwell with them in the 
darkened cave he told me, and I gathered that he was simple 
as a little child in his acceptance of them. He served them, 
helped and protected them against the too harsh and sudden 
impact of our beautiful though garish world. 

“Their food,” he recalled, “it was funny,” and he gave a 
reminiscent laugh. “They brought it with them in a sort 
of pouch made of skins of some strange beast or reptile— 
new to me. It was in pellets—about the size of marbles— 
looked like clay marbles. I thought at first they were clay 
eaters, those people—tried to warn them of the danger of it 
—tell them it’s disease. They couldn’t understand me— 
proved me wrong by eating it. I ate it myself later—strange 
taste—a little salty—with a faint flavor of ammonia. Had 
a way of extracting it from the earth—very nourishing—not 
at all bad—highly concentrated—a little was quite enough 
for a whole day.” 

“But where on earth did they come from?” I pressed him; 
“will you never tell me that?” 

“Oh, that—you’ll hardly believe,” he muttered, with a 
downward, inward look. “Could hardly believe it myself. 
They came from far, deep down—down toward the center of 
the earth. A whole race of them down there—completely 
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adapted to their environment.. ‘The people who aspire!’ ” 
he quoted. “That was all they lived for—that was their 
religion—their ideal—their creed. If they rose and rose— 
dug upward, higher and higher, they would ultimately get 
to the surface, they believed—that is, to heaven. 


“Tt took me more than three weeks to get that much of 
them. Didn’t know,” he muttered, moved, “whether to 
laugh or to cry. ‘Are we in heaven?’ they demanded pite- 
ously. ‘Is not this heaven?’ I looked about the cave—the 
dense gloom and darkness in the farther corners. I went to 
the opening and lifted the blanket. It was night on the 
desert. Moon was three-quarters again, but that light they 
could stand. 

“Look! I told them. ‘If you were there on the moon—or 
even in the farthest and smallest of those wheeling stars—you 
could not be nearer to heaven, or more in it, than you are 
here on this spot. To any up there this spot glimmers just 
as bright and distant. All alike are swimming in the path- 
less heavens.’ Wasn’t I right?” he queried, and went on: 

“They found it difficult to understand me at first. Evert 
now I don’t speak their language perfectly, by any means. 
It was worse then. And, you see, it meant such a tremendous 
lot to them. They questioned—implored for clearness and 
assurance—repeated questions over and over in their queer, 
peering way. They got it finally, though. Then—you ought 
to have seen them! Fell down on their faces—kissed the 
ground—my feet—wept like children. They began to sing 
—strange ear-piercing sort of song—triumph—a pzean— 
hurt my eardrums. Lifted their faces and hands up to the 
stars !” 

I could not speak. 

Michael, after a pause, went on: 

“Then a quite awful thing happened. Not so awful in a 
way, but to me—haven’t had that kind of experience, you see. 
The woman of their group suddenly retreated into the in- 
terior of their cave, lay down upon one of my blankets, and, 
without so much as a sound that I could hear, gave birth to 
a baby. 
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“Their leader, however—his name was Zasmur- -must 
have heard something. Seemed abruptly to forget all about 
heaven and made a rush toward the corner. He called to 
the younger men sharply, and one of them, the mate of the 
woman, hurriedly glided away from us. The others whis- 
pered among themselves for a moment—but continued to 
keep their eyes fixed in adoration upon the vault of the night 
sky and the far gleaming stars.” 

Michaei rose and began to pace the room, sniffing in a way 
he had—an odd animal-like habit that was yet somehow en- 
dearing. 


“That baby,” he murmured after a space, “complicated 
matters. Would have complicated them more, but—mam- 
mal mothers, luckily, can nourish their young anywhere. 
Must tell you, though,” he continued, with his brief, cold 
laugh—particularly cold when he was most moved—“they 
didn’t think much of the complication—no. 

“Sort of celebration to them—great event—an omen. 
That’s the way they looked at it—divine dispensation sort 
of thing. You understand?—a sign from on high—their 
race encouraged to people ‘heaven.’ Expected me to beam 
approval—and I had to play up, too, I can tell you. I got 
to like those people—a lot,” he concluded, and sat down 
abruptly, gazing at my low ceiling. 

I knew he was tired, and I ought to have let him alone, 
allowed him to rest. But I could not wait. Curiosity 
burned me like a slow fire. 

“And then,” I breathed tensely, “what happened then, 
Michael ?” 

“Oh, then,” he responded with a sigh of weariness, “then 
we just went on, lived on. Their language—I got a bit 
more of it every day. Learned more about them. In the 
cave during the day, and on the desert at night, we squatted, 
chatting, talking, planning—with that mother and baby as a 
center—planning the future. 

“She has a kind of beauty, that young woman. She sat 
there gazing down at the baby on her thighs—crooning and 

= murmuring over it, laughing and whispering—unforgetable 
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picture. The heaven-born child, you see. All children give 
one a little of that feeling. The others sat around adoring 
the pair of them, mother and infant—sort of odd Madonna 
worship. I did it myself. The future, you see, clung round 
the mother and child. 

“Vague enough, in a way, that future. A little saddened 
for them because they could not see in the daylight. I told 
them things—about the sun—the look of flowers—gorgeous 
forms of vegetation—the colors of the sea—the shapes and 
tints of the clouds. They only half understood. When they 
did they sighed and grew heavy-hearted. Afraid they would 
never learn to see.” 


Then he related the episode of Susur. “One of the 
younger men—Susur was his name—he was one of the two 
sons who came with Zasmur, the leader—Susur boldly slipped 
past the blanket curtain one day to venture a look at the 
sunlit heavens. Struck blind then and there—never saw 
again, poor devil—until he died.” 

“Died?” I queried sharply. “You’re not going to tell me 
they are all dead?” 

“No,” he smiled vaguely. “Far from it. No—the rest 
are waiting for me now. That’s why I’ve got to go back. 
Can’t leave em. You see, I’m responsible, in a way. 

“No—except for Susur, all going very well for a time. 
They told me—this will interest you, Billy—about their great 
men—what we should call their saints and heroes. Always 
had to do with getting upward. If ever there were one- 
track minds, the Murmulaks have them sure. As a people 
they would at times seem to forget all about getting up—im- 
possible task—a myth. Then some fellow would appear— 
begin to give them the devil—call them back to the faith of 
their fathers—urge them never to give up—to go on strug- 
gling upward. 

“There'd be a revival. They’d come swarming around him 
from the far corners of their world, swim subterranean 
rivers and cross the sunless seas. And some powerful, daring 
chap among them would start out—dig and hack—climb 
higher up than any one had got before. Never got to the 
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top—but he entered into their tradition—a hero of the Mur- 
mulaks. Funny—don’t you think—how every people has to 
have heroes—ideals—something to live for?—rather touch- 
ing, I think,” he concluded gruffly. 

“Why, the arrival of these very people represents one such 
wave of popular enthusiasm—the last. Lots of them started 
—slues of them—following Zasmur. Turned back—most of 
them. Some died on the way. But these five—they’re tre- 
mendous chaps—will be down there—they arrived!” 


“And this Zu-zu—or whatever you call him—the one who 
died,” I pressed, “what did he die of ?” 

“Oh, that’”—and his face clouded—“that only happened 
tother day. Our beastly civilization. Yuma—the prison— 
you know the penitentiary down there?” 

“Yes—yes !” I nodded impatiently. 

“Some convicts—must have escaped—or something. Must 
have known about those caves—making for them, I fancy. 
Pursued by guards—the hue and cry Billy, is there any- 
thing so ghastly as the man-hunt in our civilization? And 
they thought this was ‘heaven!’ Well, these convicts were 
running across the desert—Mexicans, I think they were— 
running lickety-split for the caves. 

“We—the Murmulaks and I—were all sitting among the 
mesquite. It was night. We heard the shots in the dis- 
tance. Terrified them out of their wits. They made a sort 
of flying wedge, with the mother and infant in the center, 
and darted for the cave. I followed them myself. But Su- 
sur—I forgot he was blind. They’d forgotten it, too—or 
else left him to me. He lost his way—stumbled about among 
the mesquite and joshua-trees. Convicts and guards got 
there about the same time. Shots flying—yells and shouting, 
infernal noise—like a battle. Both convicts shot—and Su- 
sur, too—killed.” 

Michael sighed heavily and closed his eyes, drooping un- 
der a kind of weary despondency. I had not the heart, this 
time, to interrupt him, or to urge him on. We sat in silence 
for atime. I puffed at my dead pipe furiously. 

“My fault, perhaps,’ he murmured finally. “Maybe I 
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could have prevented it. Ought not to have forgotten Susur 
was blind—poor devil. They were peering out of the cave, 
from behind the blanket—with me. Saw their comrade fall. 
Terrified and chattering with fear—all of them—but wanted 
to rush to Susur. I stopped them. Prison guards—you 
know what they are—the bloodlust roused in their dull brains 
—the hue and cry—the lust to kill. Might have shot all of 
us as supposed abetters of the fugitives. They’re people who 
shoot first and inquire afterward—symbols of our civiliza- 
tion. 

“I held them back—those wretched Murmulaks—while the 
guards dismounted, identified their prisoners with pocket 
flashes. Two of them strolled over toward the white body 
of Susur—stretched dead and bleeding on the desert. 

“Gee! cried one of the guards. ‘What have we got 
here?’ 

“We got some queer, crazy critter in the gizzard, if you 
ask me!’ said the other—‘funny kind of rat, too. Never 
seen the likes of it round here, have you?’ 

“ ‘Naw, the man shook his head. ‘My best advice,’ said 
the first one, ‘is you just leave it lay right where it is. Least 
said, you know—forget it. We don’t want no inquests and 
no questions in the newspapers. We got our men—that’s 
all o’ that.’ 

“A motor car with flaring headlights was coming up. The 
Murmulaks shrank back in terror, with their hands to their 
eyes, behind the curtain. I continued to look out from the 
cave. The guards lifted the bodies of their victims into the 
car. Took my horse for good measure and moved away— 
back toward Yuma. 

“Poor Susur remained lying where he fell in the empty 
desert—the faint light of the moon drenching his body.” 


Ululation then set up—the keening of those strange people 
for their dead. 

“Death up here,” murmured Michael, “you see, that hit 
‘them hard. Death in the place they considered heaven!” 

Aside from their own loss, Michael conveyed to me, the 
scene of gory violence, of lustful pursuit and slaughter in 
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the wide celestial spaces under the benignant moon and the 
friendly stars, all this appeared to crumple them up like some 
unimaginable calamity, a cataclysmic disaster decreed from 
on high. Had the skies rolled up like a scroll and the stars 
and planets shriveled and fallen like sparks from their places, 
those Murmulaks could not have felt more completely 
crushed. 

“But is not this heaven?” they wailed piteously. ‘Were 
not those death-dealing beings gods? They appeared and 
walked like you. Are not you a god?” they demanded of 
poor Michael. 

“No,” he told them sadly. “I am a man. Those out there 
were men—pursuing other men.” 

“But you live in the great spaces of the heavens,” pro- 
tested Zasmur, their leader. “You can see the sun and bear 
the unbearable light of day. You yourself told us that every 
tree even casts up its arms into heaven—that there is noth- 
ing nearer heaven than this your world—not in the farthest 
of the stars! 

“How can you—men as you call yourselves—be as cruel, 
as bloodthirsty, as violent as only the lowest of the Mur- 
mulaks once have been? Do not gods rule and live by mercy 
and understanding? Perchance you are yourselves of the 
early Murmulaks, who were savages, anciently come up? 
There is a legend among us that some fabled beings of our 
race, long ago, men of blood and violence, climbed up”—but 
he could not continue, the poor, broken Zasmur. His an- 
guish overcame him. 

In vain Michael attempted to palliate their grief. I think 
I can see him with his halting, confused utterance, stricken 
with the guilty conscience of other men of his race, struggling 
to explain, to plead, to extenuate. 

“You see,” he muttered softly, “their prophet fellow, or 
whatever they called them, he told them there should be no 
more violence, no more cruelty or death, once they scaled 
the heights and achieved what they called the realm of radi- 
ance. But here they had seen death stalking unbridled in 
the open spaces and striking suddenly, without apparent 
reason or justice. So their spirits were crushed and their 
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glorious, toilsome adventure of heroic ascent appeared to 
them futile.” 


A stricken procession, they bore the body of their comrade 
from the desert, wailing and keening in a strange hissing and 
murmuring singsong—note of misery beyond imagination. 
In the center of the darkling cave they laid down the corpse, 
circling round and round it drearily, wailing and bidding 
farewell to their companion, like themselves a hero of his 
people, in the eerie dirges of their race. 

“Then,” said Michael, “they took from a cache at the top 
of the pit through which they had come the few implements 
by means whereof they had cut their way. Quaint tools, 
those—paleolithic, I think, all of them. Curious sorts of 
adzes of flint and chert. Picks of diamond and of chalce- 
dony and of unknown substances—short handled—all of 
stone. With these they cut a niche—the side of the cave 
seemed to yield like butter under their powerful blows—and 
made a sepulcher for the dead Susur.” 

Most of what I wanted to know was still untold, but I 
had not the heart to urge Michael on to further speech. The 
desert night was closing in. The squaw who cooked for me 
brought in a meal, but Michael scarcely touched it. His body 
was obviously clamoring for rest. 

“Then everything seemed to culminate at once,” he rushed 
on with a sudden energy in his full mouthed utterance. 
“They wanted to go back immediately—go back to their 
world—after what they had seen—after their experience of 
us—and I could not blame them altogether. Our wars, our 
destructiveness, our violence, our injustice! Didn’t blame 
them. But all the same I wouldn’t let them go back—not 
if I could prevent it. 

“T told them—and I think I’m right—now they’ve seen the 
surface, ‘heaven,’ they’ll never again be able to stand it down 
below. They’ve had a glimpse of the light. I don’t care 
what they are—Murmulaks, savages, what you please— 
they’re human. And that’s human nature, isn’t it, Billy? 


How would you like to live in a flat among city chimneys 
after this open desert ?” 
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I shuddered at the picture. 

“You see?’ he went on. “They must stay here. I must 
do everything possible to keep them—outfit them—find out 
their needs—take care of them. And the odd thing is,” he 
chuckled, “they want to remain, too. They wanted to go and 
they wanted to stay. Very human, those people.” 


“When did they first tell you they wanted to go back?” I 
asked. 

“When they buried Susur. When they laid him away in 
the side of the cave and closed up his tomb, they squatted 
round Murma—that’s the young woman—and her child— 
and held a council. Very quaint and solemn and sad—each 
one saying his say in a kind of singsong. The spirits of 
light, they said were angry with them for aspiring too high— 
and the death of Susur was,a warning. They must return 
to their people, they decided; and take back their experience 
and the monitory message of ‘heaven.’ And, besides, they 
said, we can not see the day—what use our remaining here?” 

“And carry a kid down to—Hades?” I put in. 

“Ah, Billy,” cried Michael, “that’s exactly what I thought. 
And that’s the key to the whole situation. That baby, I told 
them, was born here, on the surface. Couldn’t they read the 
sign? That child belongs to the world of light. Carrying 
it down, I tried to show them, might mean the death of the 
child, and the mother as well. 

“Then a wonderful thing happened. Talk of miracles— 
science is full of them. I suddenly seized that baby from 
Murma’s lap and carried it out in my arms, past the curtain, 
out into the desert. The young are very adaptable, darted 
through my mind. But that was the only thought I had. I 
really wasn’t thinking at all. Something in me was merely 
acting. I was just—an onlooker. 

“It was dawn. I turned that baby’s face toward the rose- 
colored east. It looked, blinked, then looked again with the 
fixed stare of babies. Then it began to crow and gurgle. 
Not more than two minutes the whole performance. But I 
was satisfied,” crowed Michael, himself almost a child in 
his ecstasy—‘“that baby could see!” 
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He paced the room, his hands clasped behind him, and 
muttered: “An experiment, you see. But I was sure of the 
result. Murma, in her still, silent way, was palpitating with 
excitement. I carried that baby out again after sunset. Same 
results. I went on doing this for days, always a little later 
in the morning and earlier in the afternoon. 

“They all hung spellbound behind the curtain, listening— 
the mother, the father, and the rest—sobbing softly, listening 
to their child crowing and excited by the light. The infant’s 
eyes rapidly accustomed themselves to the light. It was like 
magic. Every time I came near it it held out its arms— 
wanted to get out into the daylight. They could no longer 
doubt it. I proved it to them. Their baby could see! 

“Murma was transformed with pride and joy. It shook 
them—that discovery, I can tell you. After all, notwith- 
standing the death of Susur, it had been given to them to 
bring forth a child of the light! 

“And now I’ve got to go back to them. Can’t leave them 
too long alone. You must cash a check for me, Billy. Need 
money for things—equipment. Must be supplied. I’ve got 
a sort of plan revolving in my head—must work it out. Can 
you give me some money?” 

“Yes—if it comes to that,” I answered heavily. “But you 
can’t go anywhere now. Stay the night. Get some rest. 
You can’t do anything before morning, anyway.” 

He sighed wearily. 

“No. Suppose not,” he mumbled. “But give me the 
money, anyway. Here’s the check. Zasmur, you see—he is 
old. Got a bad taste in the mouth of that man hunt. He 
can never learn to see! He keeps repeating that. Don’t 
want him to change his mind. His influence—very strong.” 


I considered it a triumph of diplomacy to have persuaded 
Michael to rest the night. But my triumph was short lived. 

The next morning, when I awoke, he was gone. Upon 
his bed lay a slip of paper torn out of a notebook, with 
these words scrawled in pencil: 


“Thanks awfully, Billy. Please say nothing and don’t 
follow me. Michael.” 
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There were still a hundred things I had meant to ask him 
that I craved to know: 

How did the Murmulaks breathe down there? What was 
their origin. How did they come to emerge in that particular 
spot? Have they any civilization down there at all like ours? 
How did Michael subsist during those months in the cave? 

But he was gone. 

For a week I was a prey to a savage restlessness and a 
burden to my friends, to the very earth itself. Finally I 
could bear it no longer. On the eighth day I saddled my 
horse, armed and equipped myself, and made my way to the 
caves. 

It was night when I arrived. The dead stillness of the 
desert crashed upon my ears like a tumult. With a pocket 
torch I searched the face of the butte for the cave openings. 
No blanket now hung before any of them. Finally I found 
what I thought was the right one. I flashed the light about 
the irregular, jagged walls. 

Absolute emptiness! 

In one corner lay heaped a mound of dirt and stone. Be- 
side it was a pit of surprisingly smaller diameter than I had 
expected—like a burrow—turning away underground, at a 
depth of perhaps two feet. Near the edge of the pit lay a 
pencil. It was like one I had given Michael. Yes—it was 
Michael’s. 

As one hypnotized, I bent forward, staring into the pit il- 
lumined by the circular spotlight of my torch. 

What had happened? Had he gone with the Murmulaks 
after all, to their own world and out of ours? Had their 
persuasion been too strong—or had they started down in 
his absence, and he had followed? 

No—unthinkable! But where? 

It is nearly four years now since Michael disappeared. 
Yet I somehow feel confident I shall hear from him one day. 
At certain moments of stillness in nature and in me he 
seems surprisingly near. At any instant I expect to hear 
his triumph in the new race he is somewhere nurturing—to 
hear his boyish, exultant chuckle: 

“Their baby could see!” 


XVI 


The Woman He Wanted 
By EDWARD J. DOHERTY 


Dr. McLaughlin stepped away from the operating table 
and its sheeted patient, and you might have seen indignation 
quivering even in his fine little mustache points. 

“My dissecting days are over, doctor,’ he said, tearing 
pettishly at his rubber gloves. “I do not operate on the 
dead.” 

“Dead ?” 

Dr. Twendle, chief of staff, stared at the little man—and 
the latter returned the stare, surprised that a physician should 
take impending death with such amazement. 

“Thirty minutes, I give him,” he said. “No more.” 

Dr. Twendle sputtered. 

“But this—this is J. Morgan Loyes!” 

“Loyes ?” 

Dr. McLaughlin, slipping out of his white robes, stopped 
suddenly to look again at the dying man’s face. Old, bold, 
lined, aristocratic, hard—a massive chin, a massive brow—a 
fearless face and a handsome one, with something in it of 
youth. The way that wet, gray lock curled at the temple for 
instance—something suggestive of a baby. 

“Loyes, eh? J. Morgan Loyes! Well—even he must die. 
In thirty minutes. Well—say forty-five.” 

They wheeled their precious patient from the operating 
room into the magnificent suite in the wing dedicated to the 
memory of his mother—a suite designed possibly, for the 
accouchement of an Empress or, it may be, only for the 
vanity of sick men and women who were very rich. 

Half an hour ago he had been shot through the stomach as 
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he stepped from his limousine. A mere accident. A police- 
man chasing a gunman had aimed errantly. 

The gunman, a person of no great consequence, had es- 
caped, to menace society for many years. And J. Morgan 
Loyes, former Mayor, former Judge, head of tremendous 
corporations, donor of hospitals and colleges and libraries 
and churches, must play gunman’s proxy and accept his 
punishment. 

He was conscious now, and giving the matter of dying 
his personal attention. He was alone, waiting for death; 
not in fear, not in sorrow—waiting for it with a little grin. 

There had been many in the room when he opened his 
eyes. He knew then that he was to die. He saw it in Dr. 
Twendle’s very serious face. 

“Just give me something to ease the pain,” he said. “Ask 
everybody to wait outside until I call. I want to be alone— 
alone with my God!” 

The grin came after that. It was funny, wasn’t it, his 
saying such a thing? What a sermon the lean Rev. Ban- 
nister would make of those words! And how the news- 
papers, his own, especially, would play them! 

The right thing to say at the right time. Noble. Lofty. 
He thoroughly approved of that slogan. It was the best of 
many he had made. 

“Alone with my God!” 

Yes, it was very good. 

But—suppose there really were a God! 

A feeling of apprehension shook him. He tried to argue 
it away, pulling himself together. 

“Tf there is a God Who knows everything I’ve done, Who 
has weighed everything for and against me, Who will pun- 
ish or reward. . .” 

A part of his brain interrupted, a little part that had 
scoffed at everything as far back as he could remember, the 
pet part of his brain that was allowed many liberties. 

“ ‘The dying man’s life unreeled before him,’” it quoted. 
“Go ahead, dying man, do the conventional thing. Look 
back over your life. The good and the bad. Examine your 
conscience and see whether you are bound for heaven or for 
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hell. You actually are alone with God, you know. It’s a 
sort of conference, and there’s nothing funny about it. 
Bring your secretary with you, Johnnie. For the purpose of 
having a record. Your secretary? Ha-ha!” 

Miss Brea was probably outside that door now, waiting, 
Loyes thought. And his wife too. And, no doubt, Renie. 

What a jolly time they’d have together. He grinned again, 
imagining them looking at one another, saying nasty things, 
envious, furious. They’d find out now of course. Leave it 
to the ladies! 

But it didn’t matter. Nothing mattered. Let them find 
out. It was too late now to do anything about it. None of 
them owned him. 

He supposed he would have to see them. But he didn’t 
want to. He was even.a little annoyed that they were there. 
What did they want of him now? What more? Hadn’t he 
given them everything he could? 

His wife—he had given her his name, her children, her 
career. 

His secretary—he had given her the one romance of her 
life. 

And Renie—he had given her what she had asked: expen- 
sive gifts, security for life—even tenderness. 

He had worked hard all his life to give things to these 
women. He had been a fool. And now he was dying, and 
he was tired, and he was still a fool to be thinking of them. 

He would think of his spiritual conference. It wasn’t 
so very different from yesterday, was it? Yesterday those 
Minneapolis millers demanded his time, and people waited 
outside the office. To-day it was God. And Old Man Death 
was here too—silent, but waiting to close the deal. 

And there were people waiting until the conference should 
be over—his wife, his secretary, Renie, doctors, nurses, re- 
porters and photographers, people outside the hospital, his 
employees, editors here and far away, people listening in on 
radios. The whole world waiting for him to die, eh? Let it 
wait. 

Do them good to wait, those three. He had pampered 
them too much. All men pampered their women too much. 
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It would be easy to escape them of course—too easy. But 
that wasn’t the custom of J. Morgan Loyes. He always saw 
them when they waited. They annoyed him frequently ; they 
always wanted something—those three especially. 

“Oh, come!” said that impertinent part of his brain, “each 
of these women has been sweet to you. You thought you 
loved each one of them. And you’re on your death-bed, 
Johnnie, the place where dying men tell the truth, you know. 
Tell me, what is the truth? You’ve told each one of them 
you loved her. Which one do you love?” 

J. Morgan tried to answer, but it was an effort. The faces 
of the three women came before him, but they were vague, 
indefinite. He could not tell. 

Something was the matter. He couldn’t concentrate. But 
he would find out. He had always found out things. Give 
him a few minutes, and he would know. And he would call 
her in and tell her. 

He shut his eyes; shut out the sunshine and the flowers in 
the cut-glass vases and the beautiful pictures on the wall; 
shut out the white sheet over his body; shut out all life about 
him to concentrate, if he could, upon the life and the loves 
that had been. 


The three women waiting in the reception room had not 
spoken a word to one another. 

The wife and the secretary sat upon the divan, an appre- 
ciable space between them. Renie lay doubled up in the big, 
soft chair, her gray silk legs hanging over its arm. 

Mrs. Loyes was stout and mannish. A member of many 
clubs, a speaker, a power in her women’s world. Importance 
was written in her face. Her brown-gray hair—long, worn 
in the fashion of a cruder day—peered lifelessly from under 
her toque. 

She was dressed in a black suit. The coat, double breasted, 
was open, disclosing a white shirtwaist with a pocket for the 
lorgnette, a white stiff collar and a blue tie with a diamond 
in it. She sat quite straight and still. Her eyes were dry. 
They had not been wet since her last baby was taken from 
her breast. 
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Miss Brea’s eyes were dry too, but there were little lights 
in them. Brown eyes in a plain, spare face that had but 
lately learned of lipstick and of rouge. 

A rather angular woman, with smooth black hair. She 
should always wear brown, the wife thought, studying her. 
That brown dress with the tight neck and the white fichu at 
the throat, and the brown pointed slippers—that was the 
proper costume for Miss Brea. And the white lace that 
ringed over those thin, brown wrists—the needed touch. 

Mrs. Loyes thought that if Miss Brea took off her tortoise- 
shell glasses she might look a shade less severe. 

“Poor thing!” she mused. “She fancies herself in love 
with Morgan. And I don’t suppose he knows she’s alive 
once he leaves the office.” 

Mrs. Loyes was slightly amused. 

Renie watched those two elderly women covertly as she 
dabbled at her eyes with a dainty square of lace. She was a 
jumble of emotions. She was proud that she was younger 
and far more beautiful than they. She resented them. She 
expected them to stare at her and question her. She was 
furious because they ignored her. 

And in addition to all this she felt a great grief, a sense of 
shock, an utter incredulity and a terrible fright at this, her 
first close-up of death. There was, too, a certain sense of 
adventure in facing Daddy’s wife thus openly, and waiting 
to go in there with her. 

Soft she seemed, with her boyish hair stained to the henna 
of autumn leaves, and her lips to the red of roses; a thing 
of frills and flounces, gray chiffon, with a wide gray velvet 
hat and rhinestone buckles on her slippers—‘a fluffy little 
scatterbrain.” And yet, when certain lights were on her 
face, you might see that she was quite, quite hard and 
shrewd. 

She could read these women easily. She had learned that 
trick in the co-ed university of the night club. She was 
sure, for instance, that the secretary was trying to pray and 
could not because of the pounding of her heart. 

Of Mrs. Loyes she thought: “That old, great nag 
would like to bust out and run wild, but she keeps a tight 
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rein on herself. Even measures her oats, I’ll bet, so there’ll 
be no danger that she’ll kick up her hoofs. She can’t pray. 
And she won’t cry. Poor old Daddy sure used whip and spur 
on her, and never guessed it.” 

She knew the wife pitied the secretary. She knew the 
secretary pitied the wife. And she pitied both of them. She 
looked at Mrs. Loyes more often than she did at Miss Brea. 
Uh! that cold, fat fish—she was proud of her own calm- 
ness. No wonder Daddy had been lonesome. 

She whirled suddenly. Some one knocking on the door. 
Renie dropped her beaded bag and bounded to her feet. 

“Yes,” she called. Her voice was high, shrill. Her hands 
clenched. 

It was the orderly, looking at the three women through 
thick-lensed spectacles. Renie was fearful and impatient. 

“Yes,” she said again. 

“I’m very sorry,” he said. “Mr. Loyes cannot see any one 
now. He wants to be alone. In a few minutes, he said, he— 
he- 

“He’s conscious ?” 

It was the wife’s level voice. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“He isn’t dying! He isn’t!” 

Renie’s voice was trembling with hysteria. 

“T am afraid,” the orderly spoke slowly, “I am afraid 
there is no use to hope. It—will not be long. PI call you.” 

“Thank you,” said the wife. 

Renie threw herself back into her chair, and the high heels 
beat against the floor. She wept noisily. 

Miss Brea looked at her with a little contempt and a great 
bitterness. What did she know of love or sorrow? That 
pretty faced doll—that baby gold-digger! 

Mrs. Loyes didn’t notice, apparently. She was thinking 
of the lecture dates she would kave to cancel; of the settle- 
ment of the estate; of notifying the children; of the details 
of the funeral, and of the people who would come to the 
church. 

She recalled a little shop where she could get exactly 
what she wanted: the veil, the gloves, the black lace hand- 
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kerchief. She must go there to-morrow. She saw the faces 
of her friends, condoling, comforting, curious. It was 
strange that she could think of things like that—and Morgan 
dying behind that door. Strange and bitter. 

` She had loved him dearly, once; had looked up to him, 
almost as she looked up to God! But that was long ago, © 
and she and he were young. Many little memories came to 
her now—haunting, forgotten little incidents, sad and tender 
and sweet—ghosts. 

Ghosts of old, dead days that pulled at her heart. Ghosts 
of dead, dear nights spent snuggled in his arms, warm and 
happy and secure—baby ghosts that tugged at her breasts 
with little soft mouths. From all down the long corridor of 
her married life they came to her crying out: “You loved 
him; you were happy with him; he loved you, and he’s dying, 
and you do not weep.” 

Oh, what had happened to her? What had separated . 
them, changed her Morgan from the idol of her life into 
just a man she used to know? 

It was his business, she thought, that took up all his 
time; and her clubs and conventions and lectures that took 
up all hers. Since the children had grown up and married 
and gone to the four winds, she and Morgan had seldom 
talked to each other. They had drifted apart. And there 
were grandchildren neither of them had ever seen. 

“He still loves you,” cried the ghosts. “You love him. 
Get up and run to him. He needs you now; he wants you. 
He’s hurt. ‘Boy’ is hurt. Remember, when you used to 
call him ‘Boy’ ?” 

They hurt her, those ghosts of other days. She almost 
did get up to rush into his room. But he had not called 
for her yet—and she remembered him in his study at home, 
working, creating. He was angry always at interruptions, 
almost rude to her if she ventured in before he called her. 
She would sit in the living room and wait—as she waited 
now—after the children had gone to bed. And she’d doze 
a little, perhaps, or read. And he would call: “Nell! Oh, 
Nell!” And she remembered his smile when she entered, 
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and the little talks, and his arm around her waist, and his 
kisses . . . 

It had been years since he had called her last. But now, 
in a little while, he would call to her again, for the last 
time. And she would run to him and he would smile and 
kiss her. 

Her hands remained quiet in her lap. She still sat up 
straight. Apathy? Anyhow, it would carry her through. 
Let that little vulgarian weep as loudly as she might—she 
had never been wife to J. Morgan Loyes, never had loved 
him as she had, never could. 

Miss Brea thrust up her wrist watch. It was almost two 
o'clock. About this time J. Morgan Loyes would be going 
into his private office. He would be smoking a good cigar. 
Miss Brea could almost smell the aroma now. Her thin 
lips quivered. There was a mist in her eyes. 

He would stop a moment at her desk, smile, say “Good 
afternoon, Miss Brea.” She would answer deferentially: 
“How do you do, Mr. Loyes,” and he would wink at her— 
a bluff and hearty wink. She loved it. 

“Any cash customers?” he would ask. She would tell 
him what there was to tell, in a crisp business-like voice. 

“All right, thank you. PIl call you when I’m ready.” 

He would hand his hat and stick to the boy, stride into 
his sanctum and slam the door behind him. 

Sometimes he would open again to bark at her: “Get 
Sampson and shoot him in right away.” Or: “If that pim- 
pled-face goof from Boston calls up, say I’m playing golf 
in Onkatonk or Kissimiquick or Hades.” Or: “Miss Brea, 
I’m expecting the lean Rev. Bannister this afternoon. He 
doesn’t like to wait. Make him wait.” 

She would sit at her desk, in an ecstasy of impatience 
that she concealed by working at top speed, until the office 
boy came: “He wants you now, Miss Brea!” 

Sometimes she used to wonder that the whole office force 
didn’t discover her secret, see the trembling of her hands, 
the flush on her face, the unsteadiness of her knees. She 
was glad that she was plain and severe and frumpy—be- 
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cause nobody suspected. If she had been young and good- 
looking, everybody would have talked. 

She would arise quickly when he called for her, snatch 
up her notebook and a sharpened pencil, look quickly to 
right and left—quickly and furtively. And she would march 
in, hungry to touch his hand, to caress his cheeks, to feel 
his lips on hers. Even to look into his eyes was happiness. 

They had been alone so much these last few years. 
Thats what had brought him to her. He relied on her 
entirely. He was with her so much. Working together, 
laughing together, dining together after late hours at the © 
office. 

He had said to her one night: “Nobody cares about me, 
nobody but you.” Then he had held out his arms to her, 
and she had gone to him. Just as simple as that. 

He had never given her anything. She had never wanted 
anything from him but what he had given—himself. She 
was happiest so. 

She had experienced no sense of wrong-doing. It did 
not seem to her that she was stealing him from his wife; 
he was really hers. 

Doing little things for him—sneaking flowers into his 
office before he came down, adjusting his desk lamp just 
so, frying his steaks as he liked them. 

It never occurred to her that J. Morgan Loyes saw her 
not as Agatha Brea but merely as a woman who had come 
to take the place left vacant by his wife. It never would 
occur to her. 

She wondered idly now, and even with wan amusement, 
what Mrs. Loyes would say if she knew. But she never 
would know. 

Two o’clock. 

Presently John—he was Jobn to her only in the little 
flat—would call for her. And she would walk in calmly 
that these others might not suspect. But once inside that 
room, she knew the tears would come. She knew she would 
fall on her knees by the bed and cover that dear face with 
kisses until it grew cold beneath her lips. 

He would die in her arms, breathing his last breath 
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against her cheek. It was her right. She was the only 
woman John had ever loved—not his wife, not this other, 
this Magdalene who had intruded in a sacred place. What 
had she to do with J. Morgan Loyes? Where had he met 
her and when? In a dance hall, evidently. And before 
that night in the office, that sacred night of their first kiss. 
It must have been. 

If only she would stop that terrible crying! 

“Oh, Daddy!” Renie was saying. “Daddy dear!” 

Renie’s tears had absolutely ruined her make-up. The 
mascaro was running from her eyebrows into the wet rouge 
on her cheeks. The colors were getting hopelessly mixed, 
even on her little lace handkerchief. Renie was startled 
when she looked at her glass. 

“Honest,” she said to herself, “I look like Rain-in-the- 
face.” 

So she didn’t cry any more. She put on new paint, 
tucked the soiled handkerchief into her bag and composed 
herself. She must be smiling her prettiest when she saw 
Daddy! 

He liked her because she was always smiling, he had said. 
She was laughing the first time he ever saw her, laughing 
at him. She had watched him sitting alone at his table, 
very stiff and sober, a bottle of charged water in front of 
him—but down on the floor, held not so steadily between his 
patent leather pumps, was a bottle of another kind. 

“Naughty! Naughty!” she had called to him—she was 
doing her dance in the center of the floor at the time. 

He scrambled up, started unsteadily toward her and, as 
she ran away laughing, did a dance of his own, with every- 
body shouting: “Go to it, Pop,” and “Attaboy, Daddy,” and 
banging on the tables with glasses and bottles and wooden 
clappers, and the orchestra giving him the roll of the drums. 

She went over to his table a little later and drank ginger- 
ale and laughed at his jokes. He paid his check with a 
$100 bill, and gave her all the change except the waiter’s 
tip. 

a night after that he came to the club. Every night 
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she waited for him to call her to his table. The other girls 
tried to get him, but he couldn’t see them. 

And he’d be calling her now if these old hens weren’t 
here. She looked venomously at the wife. Fat piece of 
putty! Where was her poodle dog? Why didn’t she waddle 
in and make a speech? 

“She thinks I’m terrible because I love the old boy,” Renie 
confided to herself. “But she’s worse because she doesn’t 
love him. Swore at an altar, didn’t she, to love and cherish 
him while she lived? Did she do it? In a glass of rum, 
she did. 

“I didn’t ask him to make any promises to me. I didn’t 
make him any. I just tried to make him happy. Because 
he’s so kind—and lonesome. 

“And this other thing—God love it, what is it? A Sunday 
school teacher? Nope. Just a string-bean trying to be a 
woman. Bet she dreams of Daddy every night. She hates 
me. Not because I’m bad—because I’m honest. Oh, plenty 
high hat, too. His stenographer, mind you. He never gave 
her any diamonds. She’d suspect him of evil intentions if 
he did.” 

A clock struck twice. 

The door was opened. Dr. Twendle stood there, silent. 

Renie ran past him. She was frightened. She caught 
her breath and shrank back when she saw the dying man. 
And then she ran and threw herself by the bedside and 
took his hands and called him: 

“Daddy! My Daddy!” 

And the tears that streamed from her big black eyes were 
the most honest she had ever shed. 

Mrs. Loyes followed Renie, still dry-eyed, still straight. 
She stood over him. Her left hand, with his two rings upon 
it, stroked his face. She bent low. She whispered to him: 

“Morgan—it’s Nell.” 

And she too fell on her knees—and she cried even as the 
girl beside her. Love had rushed back to her, warm, rich 
love. 

Miss Brea entered last, prim, trembling, slow, hungry and 
athirst to throw herself upon that sheeted form and confess 
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her love. But she stood apart, behind the wife, behind the 
other. Businesslike, she spoke his name: 

“Mr. Loyes!” No relaxation in her. 

Loyes looked at each of them, rather hopelessly. So they 
had come in, after all. The conference must be over. 

The mocking little part of his brain that he liked, screamed 
to him in a spasm of glee: 

“Faith, Hope and Charity!” 

Faith—that was his wife. He wished he could be alone 
with her for a few seconds. But that would be awkward, 
wouldn’t it? Had a few things to say to her—but let them 
go. The old girl was crying. That was queer. 

Hope—poor Agatha. Should have put something in his 
will for Agatha. But then he didn’t know he was going to 
die so soon. Look at that lower lip going up and down— 
like a baby with a teething ring. 

And Renie—what a joke to call her Charity! Good Lord, 
what a mess! How funny she looked in the daylight. 
Didn’t know she could look so hard. But then, he had 
always had two or three stiff drinks under the old belt when 
he saw her. And he would have sworn she was soft—soft 
as a child. 

He closed his eyes, wearily. What was it he had been 
trying to find out when these women came in? The wind 
must have opened the door to them. 

A wind was blowing into the room, a clean, fresh wind 
that wiped out the sickening smells of the hospital. Out of 
the hospital his mind followed the wind as it stirred up 
the dead leaves and whirled them around. It shook the 
red and yellow leaves off the trees and made them dance. 

It made the flames leap and roar. And the boys piled 
more leaves on the fire, and yet more. Great armfuls. The 
smoke got into his eyes, into his lungs. 

But, boy! Smell those potatoes roasting! He raked them 
out with a long, forked stick, and he broke one in half. It 
was hot. Black. But inside—white and soft and fragrant. 
If only he had some salt now! 

He ran through the dead leaves, kicking them up to see 
them whirl in the wind. He was running toward home, 
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and there was a woman in the doorway. The sun was on 
him, and the wind, and lusty life, and joy immeasurable... 
Into the dying man flowed the strength, the joyousness of 
his boyhood. He had beaten life at last. He had found out, 
now, after more than sixty years of working and scheming 
and living and loving—he had found out who it was that 
had loved him best, who it was that had never failed him. 
And his arms went out to her, even as he ran through the 
leaves and the mullen stalks and the brown briar arms that 
tore at his stockings. He called to her, joyfully, loudly: 
“Mama! Mama!” 
And J. Morgan Loyes was alone with God. 
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